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Introduction 


How does it happen that there are certain lucky individuals who, despite acting 
in a totally irrational way, turn out to be successful in their actions? How can 
individuals with no military training at all be much more effective in fighting 
than the most expert soldiers? How can a man who has never even been on a 
ship be a better helmsman than the most experienced captain? And how is it 
that apparently foolish people sometimes attain results that are well beyond 
the reach of the most talented and well-versed individuals? These questions, 
which still arouse the curiosity of many, are addressed in the Liber de bona for- 
tuna. The Liber, a Latin treatise produced at the University of Paris in around 
1265, is the result of a compilation of Aristotle’s chapters on good fortune taken, 
respectively, from Magna Moralia (1206b 30-1207b 19) and Eudemian Ethics 
(1246b 37-1248b 11) and translated by the Flemish scholar and Dominican friar 
William of Moerbeke (ca. 1215—ca. 1286). The Liber quickly made its way into the 
Latin corpus of Aristotle’s works, a fact that ensured long-lasting good fortune 
for this text. 

As a patchwork of accounts of fortune presented in separate works 
attributed to Aristotle in the Greek tradition, the Liber stands out as a unique 
piece of writing: truly Aristotelian on the one hand, yet lacking a proper Greek 
antecedent that could claim the status of original on the other. These chap- 
ters put forward an inspirational theory of good fortune, one that links the 
positive outcomes of the well-fortuned man’s conduct to a special condition 
having its ultimate cause in God: the “bene fortunati", as the Liber calls them,} 


1 Throughout the book, we use the word “well-fortuned” to translate the Latin term bene for- 
tunatus, used by William of Moerbeke to render the Greek adjective evtuyys. We are aware 
that “well-fortuned” is a rather odd expression in modern English. If we have opted for this 
it was out of a number of reasons. Firstly, the term “well-fortuned” makes it clear that there 
is a difference between the notion of fortune under consideration here and the concept of 
“luck” as it was used in some modern approaches to the ancient ethics such as, for instance, 
Bernard Williams's theory of “moral luck”. Secondly, to be “well-fortuned” is also distinct from 
simply having "fortune", tbxy in the original Greek, a term that was rendered by Moerbeke 
as fortuna and that was much present in other texts by Aristotle to designate just the kind of 
unpredictable events that occurfollowing some intentional action (for further pieces of infor- 
mation on this, see infra chapter1, section 1, note 7). Indeed, someone might benefit from such 
"fortune" one time, without being “well-fortuned” in the sense expressed by the Liber, because 
the later phrase is meant to describe an individual who is in general lucky and successful in 
life—for this aspect, see infra chapter 3, section 3, note 22. Thirdly, our translation of edruyñs 
as “well-fortuned” presents advantages also from a linguistic perspective. It allows to main- 
tain a close correspondence between, on the one hand, the expression “well-fortuned” and 
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behave according to a natural impetus that is driven by God, and that is why 
their conduct proves even more effective than that of those who have well- 
rooted expertise and act following their practical wisdom. The composition of 
the Liber as a treatise of its own was contemporary to the constitution of a 
complete collection of Aristotle’s writings in Latin—a body of works special- 
ists call “Corpus Recentius" The constitution of this corpus was the result of an 
unprecedented enterprise that saw the involvement of many leading figures in 
the intellectual world of the time, such as Bartholomew of Messina (fl. 1258— 
1266), William of Moerbeke, as well as Thomas Aquinas himself (1225-1274)? 
In this collection, the Liber was often included at the end of Parva naturalia, 
a small group of tracts devoted to the explanation of some physiological and 
psychological phenomena, such as respiration, sleep, memory, and dreaming.? 

The inclusion of the Liber into Aristotle's Parva naturalia is in itself note- 
worthy, as it is indicative of how medieval thinkers used to conceive of the 
issue of fortune—and how they sought to locate it within Aristotle's philo- 
sophical project. Like other writings belonging to this group of texts, the Liber 
was meant to offer a rational explanation for a specific natural phenomenon. 
It is not clear whether Aristotle considered this account of good fortune as 
being perfectly consistent with the other aspects of his ethics and psychology 
and, in particular, with the crucial role he ascribes to the rationality of human 
behavior. Indeed, the notion of totally unwise yet highly successful individu- 
als was perhaps regarded as potentially contradicting his moral conception, 


the adjectives bene fortunatus and edruyñs; and, on the other hand, between "good fortune" 
and the Latin and Greek terms bona fortuna and edtvyta—note that in Moerbeke's translation 
of the Liber, these words are clearly distinct from cùòtúynpa (rendered as eufortunium in 1207a 
34, 1207a 35), evtvxela (rendered as eufortunatio in 1247b 15) and edtbyynua (the phrase tav 
edtuynudtuv being rendered as eorum que bone fortune in 1247a 09). Our option also allows 
for a clear lexical distinction between the Latin expression bene fortunatus (-a, -um), rendered 
as "well-fortuned" and fortunatus (-a, -um), rendered simply as “fortuned”: this distinction is 
not as important in Greek (in his recent study on Aristotle's concept of chance, Dudley does 
not address this point) as it is in Latin, especially for the commentary tradition of the Liber. 
Finally, we have preferred the hyphenated form (“well-fortuned’, rather than “well fortuned") 
because this construction makes it visible that the original Greek word is formed by a com- 
bination of an adverbial prefix with an adjective (ed-ruyhs), and, at the same time, that the 
corresponding Latin phrase consists of simply two words (bene fortunatus). 

See Cordonier-De Leemans-Steel (2017). 

This group of texts was earlier referred to as Parvi libri. Since Freudenthal (1869: 81, 1), one 
generally mentions Giles of Rome as the first user of this generic title. However, in the Quaes- 
tiones in De sensu written by Peter of Auvergne (ca. 1279-1284), one also finds the phrase “parvi 
libri naturales": see White (1990: 450—451). On the medieval tradition of Parva naturalia, see 
De Leemans (2012), and De Leemans (2018: 4). 
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which is famously grounded on a teleological concept of virtue as a slowly- 
developing pursuit. Not unlike the other tracts included in Parva naturalia, the 
investigation Aristotle carries out in the Liber testifies to his rigorous philosoph- 
ical approach, but also, and perhaps even more so, to his curiosity regarding 
unusual and apparently inexplicable facts that we experience in everyday life. 

Whatever its position within Aristotle’s body of work, the Liber was unan- 
imously considered as a genuinely Aristotelian text, and therefore began to 
be read widely and commented on by scholars. The sheer number of extant 
manuscripts of the text shows that its circulation between the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century was particularly widespread, by far surpassing that of both 
Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics. This latter treatise was actually never 
translated in its entirety during the Middle Ages. Indeed, the only sections avail- 
able in Latin were, firstly, books Iv-v-v1 (simply because they correspond to 
books v-vi-vi of Nicomachean Ethics, which was instead a bestseller in Latin 
from the late 1240s onwards thanks to the translation made by the English Fran- 
ciscan Robert Grosseteste);^ and, secondly, the last two chapters of the work 
which discussed, respectively, good fortune (1246b 37-1248b n) and the virtue 
of kalokagathia (1248b u—1249b 25).5 Although these chapters from Eudemian 
Ethics were both translated by William of Moerbeke, each of them would face 
a very different destiny: while the chapter on kalokagathia circulated only spo- 
radically among scholastics (traces of it are primarily to be found in the work of 
Albert the Great from the 1260s onwards), the chapter on good fortune enjoyed 
widespread and long-lasting success precisely because it became the second 


4 Actually the first known Latin translation of Nicomachean Ethics was that by Burgundio of 
Pisa (ca. 1160), but the circulation of this text was sporadic and limited to some parts of the 
work. However, Burgundio's version was the object of a revision made in the course of the 
1240s in Oxford by Robert Grosseteste, and this revised text was "edited" by him alongside 
some parts of Byzantine commentaries on Nicomachean Ethics, in particular Eustratius of 
Nicaea (ca. 1050-ca. 1120) and Michael of Ephesus (fl. ca. 1125): this “editio major" of Nico- 
machean Ethics, which circulated from around 1247-1248, was the object of Albert the Great's 
first complete commentary on Nicomachean Ethics. Grosseteste's version of the text was in 
turn revised by William of Moerbeke, and both versions have been made available in the 
"Aristoteles Latinus" series. For Grosseteste's version, see Aristotle (1973A). 

5 TheGreeknotion of kalokagathia (xaħoxàyaðia) embodies the ideal of the accomplished man 
(uarog xai dyatOóc, xakooxkya86ç), who combines physical beauty with social status and moral 
goodness. While this notion is mentioned only incidentally in Nicomachean Ethics and in Pol- 
itics, it is the object of more systematic treatment in Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics, 
insofar as the man possessing the virtue of kalokagathia seems to be a perfect candidate to 
the status of excellent or wise man. On kalokagathia more specifically and on the history of 
the chapter from Eudemian Ethics where this concept is examined, see infra chapter 1, sec- 
tion 1, notes 11-15. 
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part of the Liber.$ Bartholomew of Messina translated Magna Moralia between 
1258 and 1266, but the number of extant manuscripts speaks to a quite limited 
circulation (56 witnesses, as opposed to ca. 150 for the Liber).7 While Thomas 
Aquinas discussed the Liber in different parts of his work, Giles of Rome (+1316) 
was the first one to provide a proper commentary on it: his Sententia de bona 
fortuna, composed in Paris in around 1275-1278, would prove a turning point in 
the reception history of this text, in that Giles's insistence on carefully defin- 
ing central concepts of the Liber heavily influenced later understanding of this 
work. 

In terms of its content, the most important aspect of the Liber—which also 
helps illustrate why this work had such a remarkable impact on later discus- 
sions on fate, fortune, and free will—is that it conveys a notion of fortune 
that departed from the traditional view of this concept. This view conceived 
of fortune as a highly powerful force that proceeds in the world following a 
circular pattern, bringing men from the lowest state up to the highest status 
and bringing the most glorified individuals down to the condition of beggars. 
This cycle moves without any consideration whatsoever for human merits and 
faults, profoundly affecting men's lives and changing the very course of history. 
This notion has to be traced back to the second book of Boethius's Consolation 
of Philosophy. This particular conception of fortune, which famously depicts 
this force in the shape of a wheel, had a huge impact on the literary production, 
figurative art, and philosophical thought from the Middle Ages up until the pre- 
modern era. The wheel of Fortune is a motif occurring in the works of countless 
writers and artists in the Western world, so much so that it became a common- 
place in medieval and early modern culture.? The concept of fortune presented 
in the Liber dramatically departs from this standard view: rather than portray- 
ing Fortuna as an unpredictable force bringing human destinies up and down 


6 On the sporadic circulation of the final chapter of Eudemian Ethics on kalokagathia, see Cor- 
donier (2018A: 221-225 and 242-247). 

7 Lacombe-Birkenmajer-Dulong-Franceschini-Minio-Paluello (1939-1961: 1, 71-72). See also 
Pannier (1988: 195-197) and Cordonier (2014B). 

8 See Boethius (1973:19): "Tu vero volventis rotae impetum retinere conaris? At, omnium mor- 
talium stolidissime, si manere incipit, fors esse desistit." Ibid. (90): "Haec nostra vis est, hunc 
continuum ludum ludimus: rotam volubili orbe versamus, infima summis, summa infimis 
mutare gaudemus." On Boethius's concept of fortune, see Magee (1987). 

9 Onthe concept and iconographic theme of the wheel, see Patch (1974:147-148); Stabile (1982); 
Fichte (1996); Wirth (2003); Vollmer (2009); Sánchez Marquez (201); Lüthy-Palmerino (2016: 
13-16); Vassilieva Codognet (2017). For a presentation and analysis of this iconographic theme 
in the historiated initials in five manuscripts containing the Liber de bona fortuna, see Cor- 
donier (2019). 
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according to her capricious will, the Liber focuses on those aspects of fortune 
that present the most direct implications for human behaviors. Instead of con- 
ceiving of fortune as an external power affecting men’s destinies and producing 
a fleeting moment of prosperity (whether moral or material) in their lives, the 
Liber describes fortune as a relatively fixed gift enabling those who possess it 
to achieve success beyond any reasonable expectation. This gift is, in fact, ulti- 
mately granted by God, but it should nonetheless be considered the possession 
of the lucky individual, and there is no single passage in the Liber implying that 
this condition can change. 

Although the reception of the Liber in medieval and early modern Europe 
is a story yet to be told, there is evidence suggesting that the impact of this 
work was indeed remarkable. Far from being restricted to the mere academic 
environment, the Liber became a central point of discussion in medieval and 
early modern debates regarding fortune, fate, free will, divine government, and 
human agency in general. Soon after its appearance in the 1260s, the Liber 
started to be regularly relied upon by a large number of authors dealing with 
this set of issues. As far as Italy alone is concerned, we find explicit references 
to the Liber in several prominent authors, such as Dante (1265-1321), Coluc- 
cio Salutati (1331-1406), Giovanni Pontano, (1426-1503), Marsilio Ficino (1433- 
1499), Girolamo Savonarola (1452-1498), Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525), Gio- 
vanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494), to mention just a few.!? These authors 
seriously engage with the Liber and contribute to interpreting it in often origi- 
nal ways. The Liber is, for instance, a major presence in Pontano’s De fortuna 
(1512). As was recently shown by Matthias Roick, the Liber is not only regu- 
larly cited by Pontano, but it is even integrated into the texture of his prose, 
while at the same time being rewritten and rearranged to meet the standards 
of humanistic language." If not quotations in the proper sense, clear traces of 


10 See Dante (2018: 266-267). Dante’s immediate source in this passage was, most probably, 
Thomas Aquinas’s commentary on Aristotle's Physics 11, 5, 197a 05-09, lectura VIII, 216; 
the quotation, however, ultimately refers to the Liber de bona fortuna. Salutati (1985: 131- 
133). The importance of Salutati’s chapter for the long-term reception of the Liber has been 
recently highlighted by Roick (2017: 152, and 274, n. 195). A close reading of Salutati’s discus- 
sion in De fato et fortuna, 111, 3 and of its use of Aristotle and Giles of Rome was provided 
by Cordonier (2020A). As for Pontano’s De fortuna (1512), the borrowings from the Liber 
spread all throughout the work: see Pontano (2012); Ficino (1959: 1, 943-944); Savonarola 
(1957: 1, 145) and Tromboni (2012: 185-186); Pomponazzi (1957: 48, 120, 168, 207, 248, 306, 
308); Pico della Mirandola (2004: 2, 2:108). 

11  Roick (2017: 141-167), which shows that Pontano’s indebtedness to the Liber de bona for- 
tuna was much greater than Francesco Tateo assumes in his edition of the text (Pontano 
2012). 
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the Liber may be also found in Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375), Niccolo Machi- 
avelli (1469-1527), and Francesco Guicciardini (1483-1540).12 

These scattered remarks are of course far from offering a thorough picture of 
the Liber’s presence in medieval and early modern Italy. They shed light, how- 
ever, on an unexplored yet highly promising research path. Indeed, it is fair to 
say that the reception of the Liber was especially important within humanis- 
tic circles beginning in the fourteenth century, since among late medieval and 
early modern Italian intellectuals fortune was perceived as a particularly rele- 
vant issue given the major social and political upheavals occurring in Europe at 
the time. In fifteenth-century Italy in particular, the instability of the geopoliti- 
cal situation and the frequent overturning of political leadership in many states 
led a number of intellectuals to intensify their reflections on such problems as 
how to foresee and address unexpected changes in the course of events, how 
to maintain political power as times change, or how to harmonize one’s con- 
duct with forever mutable circumstances. The concept of fortune addressed all 
these issues. From many different perspectives (philosophical, political, reli- 
gious), late-fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italian thinkers like Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola, Niccold Machiavelli, and Girolamo Savonarola reflected on 
the ideas conveyed by the Liber in order to make sense of what was going on 
around them and also to work out possible solutions. 

Chrysostomus Javelli's epitome of the Liber appeared in this context of 
intense reflection on the role of fortune, chance, and “the unforeseen” in 
human life—although it was not inspired directly by any of the aforemen- 
tioned authors or facts. Javelli’s reading originated from his activity as a teacher 
of Philosophy at the Dominican Studium generale of Bologna, where he started 
lecturing in around 1495, shortly after his ordination to the priesthood. Between 
1495 and 1516 (when he graduated Magister of Theology at the University of 
Bologna), Javelli regularly delivered lectures at the Studium which covered a 
large part of Aristotle’s body of work (logic, including also Porphyry's Isagoge, 
natural philosophy, ethics, politics, psychology, and metaphysics).!? Although it 
is not possible to determine when exactly he lectured on the Liber, he certainly 
did at some point during his career, since Javelli’s collections of Aristotelian 
epitomes (which started to appear in print from 1526 and went through a great 
number of editions thereof) also included the Liber—of which two different 
versions are extant.l# 


12 Boccaccio (1964: 5, 4, 1: 394); Machiavelli (2014: 25, 26-27: 182); Guicciardini (1951: C 136: 
148). On Boccaccio more specifically, see De Robertis (2019-2020). 

13 See Tavuzzi (1990), Tavuzzi (1991). 

14 A detailed discussion of the differences between the two redactions of Javelli's epitome 
will be the topic of chapter 5. 
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In the version included in the editio princeps (1531), which reflects the most 
recent stage of the work, Javelli’s epitome is divided into five chapters sum- 
marized as follows: 1) What is good fortune and how does it relate to human 
happiness? 2) What kinds of goods is good fortune concerned with? 3) What 
kinds of men are and are said to be well-fortuned, and for what reason? 4) In 
relation to what kind of impetus does good fortune occur? 5) To what extent 
were the ancients’ opinions on good fortune consistent with what has been 
argued so far? This structure reflects the issues raised by Aristotle himself 
at the beginning of the Liber de bona fortuna (1206 b 34-36), where he states: 
“Then, the discussion must be on good fortune and, simply, as to who the well- 
fortuned man is, for what and concerning what"!6 Indeed, while the subject of 
chapter 1 may be inferred from the beginning of the sentence (“determinan- 
dum de bona fortuna"), the topics of chapters 2, 3, and 4 occur explicitly in 
the following part of the sentence ("bene fortunatus quis est, et quibus et circa 
quid"). In contrast to the first four sections, chapter 5 introduces an issue that 
is not even mentioned in the Liber, and this must be considered as an original 
contribution of the author. 

Javelli's epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna is important for a number of 
reasons. As the only known Renaissance commentary of this work, it offers an 
unparalleled insight into the early modern understanding of fortune. In inter- 
preting the Liber, Javelli takes his defining inspiration from Giles of Rome's 
aforementioned reading of the treatise, his Sententia de bona fortuna. Giles 
forms no doubt the backbone of Javelli's reading, as his influence is evident on 
virtually every page of the work. The structure of Javelli's epitome too is entirely 
consistent with the Scholastic interpretive tradition, as it proves perfectly in 
line with the per-modum-questionis type of commentary that was typical of 


15  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 171: “Primo, quid sit bona fortuna deserviens 
felicitati. Secundo, circa quae bona est hec fortuna. Tertio, qui inter homines sint bene 
fortunati. Quarto, circa quos impetus sit bona fortuna. Quinto, quam rationalibilia sint 
quae ab antiquis dicebantur de bona fortuna." Here are Javelli's summaries of each chap- 
ter: (Capitulum 1): "[...] quidnam sit bona fortuna, et quomodo ad felicitatem spectat;" 
(Capitulum 2): “[...] bona fortuna circa quae bona consistat;” (Capitulum 3): “[...] quinam 
hominum benefortunati dicantur, et propter quid; (Capitulum 4): “[...] quotnam impetus 
in anima nostra sint, et circa quos est bona fortuna, et quomodo agant nos in operando;" 
(Capitulum 5): “[...] quantum consonant supradictis quae de antiquis dicebantur de bona 
fortuna." When quotation from Javelli's Epitome is provided (no matter which particular 
version), we will not refer to the specific portion of the text according to the divisio textus 
we have introduced (on this see infra Editorial principles, p. 141). We will do so only when 
a direct quotation from the text is not provided. 

16 Aristotle (2016:1206 b 34-36): "Determinandum igitur de bona fortuna, et simpliciter bene 
fortunatus quis est et quibus et circa quid." 
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medieval university. At the same time, however, Javelli also expands the scope 
of his analysis as to include a variety of humanistic views on fortune that were 
unavailable in the Middle Ages. In Javelli’s epitome we find, for instance, clear 
borrowings from Giovanni Pontano’s De fortuna as well as references to Mar- 
silio Ficino’s Platonic translations. By combining medieval sources with theo- 
retical elements typical of Renaissance discussions of fortune, Javelli’s epitome 
provides one of the most comprehensive and “up-to-date” examples of discus- 
sions of fate, fortune, and free will in Renaissance Europe. The work offers a sort 
of state-of-the-art picture of how fortune was understood and conceptualized 
in the early sixteenth century. 

From a historiographic standpoint, the particular nature of Javelli's epitome 
also offers a vantage from which the relationship between Middle Ages and 
Renaissance can be better assessed. By being, at the same time, a product of the 
medievaltradition and a summa of the Renaissance discussions on fortune, this 
work challenges the traditional historiographic views that look at the relation 
between Middle Ages and Renaissance in terms of either simple continuity or 
harsh rupture." In fact, the more closely one looks at this work, the more debat- 
able the distinction between "continuity" and "rupture" becomes. In reading 
through Javelli's epitome, one cannot help but notice that this work offers a 
much more nuanced picture, one in which its author, while following in the 
footsteps of Scholastic thinkers, produces about novel results that reflect the 
most recent trends in contemporary (i.e. Renaissance) philosophical investiga- 
tion. There is neither mere continuity nor significant break in the way in which 
this sixteenth-century epitome engages with the medieval philosophical tradi- 
tion. Quite on the contrary, Javelli is highly sensitive to the Scholastic legacy, 
from which he borrows both the overall argumentative layout of his work and 
some central authorities, but is also attentive to the later developments in the 
philosophical inquiry about fortune, which he does not hesitate to incorporate 
into his account. 

The present book is divided into six chapters. Chapter one provides a thor- 
ough account of the making of the Liber de bona fortuna by setting its origins 
against the background of the "rediscovery" of Aristotle's works in thirteenth- 
century Europe. It also argues that Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome played 
a crucial role in the later reception of the Liber. Chapter two offers a biograph- 
ical account of Chrysostomus Javelli. It first outlines Javelli's biography, paying 
special attention to the most important moments of his life; it then expands 


17 The reference is of course to the Garin-Kristeller controversy. See Garin (2007: 85-100); 
Kristeller (1974). On Garin and Kristeller, see Hankins (2011). 
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on his work as a commentator of Aristotle, showing how significant his influ- 
ence was in the cultural landscape of sixteenth-century Europe. Chapter three 
delves into the contents of Javelli's epitome and constitutes the central part 
of the book. It is in this chapter that Javelli’s complex approach to the prob- 
lem of fortune and the interplay between medieval tradition and contempo- 
rary philosophical thought are examined in depth. Chapter four explores the 
impact of the Liber on Javelli's philosophical production. By examining his Aris- 
totelian epitomes as well as his genuine works, like his Christiana Philosophia 
and his Oeconomica Christiana, this chapter shows how the doctrine of the 
Liber contributed to shape both Javelli's interpretation of Aristotle and his per- 
sonal philosophical thought. Chapter five traces the complex editorial history 
of Javelli's epitome, his only work that exists in two different versions. Follow- 
ing the editorial history of Javelli's epitome of the Liber is important because 
this work appeared in print many times and under different titles, with both 
versions featured sometimes within the same collection. In addition to avoid- 
ing confusion, tracing the history of this text helps to get a clearer notion of 
the actual diffusion of this work through sixteenth-century Europe. This chap- 
ter also provides a comparison between the two versions of Javelli's epitome. 
The differences involve both the overall structure and specific contents of the 
work. Finally, Chapter six provides an edition with English translation of both 
versions of Javelli's epitome. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Liber de bona fortuna: Its Origin and Early 
Diffusion 


The Liber de bona fortuna (henceforth: Liber) consists of a Latin compila- 
tion of two chapters on good fortune taken, respectively, from Aristotle’s (or 
Pseudo-Aristotle's) Magna Moralia (1206b 30-1207b 19) and Eudemian Ethics 
(1246b 37-1248b 1)! Compiled in the 1260s, the Liber was then included in 
the Aristotelian corpus, a body of works which, because of its central role in 
the teaching activities in the medieval Faculties of Arts, served as the foun- 
dation of the philosophical education of the time. For many centuries, this 
short book was considered to be a genuine work by the Philosopher, which 
explains why it had such a remarkable impact on medieval and early modern 
discussions on fortune, fate, and free will, but also and more generally on all 
questions connected with the problems of human agency, determinism, and 
divine government—namely the issue as to how God, as the First Principle of 
all beings, leads them all to their ends or their “good”. Among the numerous 
texts attributed to the Philosopher in the thirteenth century, the Liber stands 
out as a very special piece of writing for two main reasons: first, because of the 
originality of its content; second, because of its singular textual nature. Indeed, 
this text, in the very form that is transmitted by the Liber, does not exist in the 
original Greek. These specificities make the origin ofthe Liber a very interesting 
story. The central phases in the making of this compilation will be presented 
here, and they will also be set in the broader intellectual context in which this 
project took shape. To do so, we will first outline the textual history of the Liber, 
by setting it in the context of the rediscovery of Aristotle's ethical works in the 
Latin West (1); then, we will focus on a specific passage from Aquinas's Summa 
contra Gentiles that had a particularly crucial importance for the later reception 
of the Liber (2); finally, we will turn to the debate over the Liber that took place 


1 Theauthenticity of Magna Moralia has been strongly questioned by modern scholarship, and 
there is still no consensus on this issue among scholars. As for Eudemian Ethics, this work 
is now considered to be a genuinely Aristotelian text, despite the presence of very specific 
doctrines and stylistic features that appear in contrast with other ethical works by Aristo- 
tle. The most authoritative studies on these two texts are: Brockmann (1993) and Harlfinger 


(1971). 
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a generation after Aquinas, a debate that saw the involvement of two leading 
intellectuals of the time, namely Henry of Ghent and Giles of Rome (3). 


1 The Textual History of the Liber in the Context of the Rediscovery 
of Aristotle’s Ethical Works 


The period in which the two chapters of the Liber were translated is crucial 
for the long-term development of the Peripatetic tradition in the Latin West. 
The thirteenth century saw the integral and systematic reappropriation of the 
Aristotelian corpus in the Latin world, a process that started at the beginning 
of the century and culminated in what might be called the publication of his 
“complete works’, made in the 1260s at the University of Paris.” This ambitious 
project was stimulated by the increasing need for reliable textbooks for the 
faculties and students of the newly founded universities: at a time where the 
main task of the masters in the Faculty of Arts was to comment on the Philoso- 
pher’s writings, these texts provided the foundation for innovative theories in 
all kinds of philosophical disciplines. At the Sorbonne in particular, the new 
Corpus Aristotelicum was copied by means of the peciae system, a process that 
favored the massive diffusion of Aristotle’s writings.? These works included, 
first of all, Aristotle’s logical corpus, the major part of which had already been 
made available in Latin many centuries before, thanks to Boethius’s transla- 
tions. It also featured many new Latin versions based on the original Greek 
texts. These translations either replaced the pre-existing Arabic-Latin versions 
of Aristotle’s treatises (this was the case, for instance, with the corpus of natu- 
ral philosophy and metaphysics), or introduced texts of which no Latin version 
was available (this was the case, for instance, with Politics).4 More specifically, 
in the course of the thirteenth century, the Latin West witnessed a significant 


2 The rediscovery of this part of Aristotle’s corpus took place gradually as a result of the initia- 
tive of some leading intellectual figures of the time. For an overview of the main historical 
steps and conceptual endeavours leading to the elaboration and publication of this corpus, 
see Cordonier-De Leemans-Steel (2017). 

3 The immense impact of this phenomenon can still be seen in the thousands of extant 
manuscripts that contain medieval translations, commentaries, paraphrases, florilegia, etc. 
of Aristotle’s philosophy. A list of the Latin manuscripts of Aristotle still surviving was pro- 
vided by Lacombe-Birkenmajer-Dulong-Franceschini-Minio-Paluello (1939-1961). 

4 A comprehensive list of the Latin versions available for each particular work of the Latin 
Aristotelian corpus is given in De Leemans-Cordonier-Steel (2017). This study, which comple- 
ments the work already done by Brams (2003), is the most up-to-date study on the subject. 
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interest in Aristotle’s moral philosophy and anthropology: the rediscovery of 
Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics in the 1260s and the birth of the Liber as 
a separate opuscule came at the end of this long-term process of revival of the 
Aristotelian heritage.® 

Among the texts that were incorporated into the Aristotelian Corpus Recen- 
tius at the end of the thirteenth century, the Liber stands out for the originality 
of its philosophical content as well as for its being a text that, in the very form 
transmitted by the Liber, does not exist in Greek, for it consists of a collec- 
tion of two chapters coming from different works. As for the former point, it is 
worth stressing that the concept under consideration in the Liber (bona fortuna 
| edtuxta) differs significantly not only from the concept of fortune presented 
in other Aristotelian texts (where fortuna is a specific category in the genus of 
the “spontaneous”: casus),’ but also, and more importantly, from the traditional 


5 Foran overview of the importance of Aristotle’s writings for the renewal of interest in Ethics 
and Anthropology, see Kóhler (2008-2014). 

6 Actually, the existence of Eudemian Ethics and Magna Moralia was not absolutely unknown 
in the Arabic world, since these works seem to be referred to by al-Kindi (d. 866) in his letter 
On the Quantity of the Books of Aristotle, where he mentions two other ethical books along- 
side Nicomachean Ethics. However, there is no evidence at all that these works existed in a 
complete Arabic translation and, at any rate, they seem to have played virtually no role in the 
Arabic world. See Zonta (2003: 192) and Hayes (2015). 

7 Indeed, the concept of "fortune" that appears in the Aristotelian writings that were the most 
famous in the late-antique and modern traditions is thought of as a subcategory of the 
Greek concept that was translated as “the spontaneous" (adtéuatov), used by Aristotle both 
to explain some unpredictable events and to merely designate them, thus contributing to the 
ambiguity of this concept still to be found in modern languages, where "fortune" often over- 
laps with the terms "chance", "coincidence" “randomness”, or even “contingency” and "acci- 
dent" On this, specifically Aristotelian, concept of "spontaneous" see Physics 11, 5, 196b 10-16 
and 196b 29-197a 32 (two passages that were used by Scholastic readers to claim that "fortune" 
is a specific case, or a species, of the "spontaneous"); Metaphysics, VI, 15, 1032a 27-32 and XII, 
3,1070a 04—07 (where "fortune" and the "spontaneous" are mentioned together) and Ix, 1049a 
03-05 (where "fortune" although it appears alone, has a similar meaning), Eth. Nic., 111, 112a 
20-29 (where "fortune" is listed among those things that do not depend on us and is there- 
fore implicitly understood as a kind of "spontaneous"), and Rhetoric, 1, 5, 1361b 39-1362a 12 
(where “good fortune" is thought of as the individual possession of all or most of the goods of 
"fortune")—in this last case, “good fortune" is a bit closer to the concept under consideration 
in Eudemian Ethics and Magna Moralia. However, it is not sure that a man who possesses the 
exterior goods is equal to the “well-fortuned” in the sense expressed in the Liber. Indeed, in 
the two extracts forming the opuscule, Aristotle gives very scarce information on the kinds of 
goods involved in this condition—although he regularly refers to particular cases as examples 
of ^well-fortuned" men. And at any rate, it remains that one might possess the goods of for- 
tune by mere "spontaneity" in the Aristotelian sense—not by the possession of the internal 
impetus which is specifically described in the Liber. 
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medieval view that conceived of fortune as a kind of cosmic inevitability domi- 
nating human life. This particular notion, which can be traced back to a specific 
passage in Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy, contributed to the diffusion of 
one of the most influential and iconic notions of fortune in the Western world, 
that which traditionally depicts fortune in the shape of a turning wheel.8 From 
a textual point of view, the originality of the Liber lies in its being a combina- 
tion of two pieces from totally independent works, i.e. the two chapters on good 
fortune in Aristotle's Magna Moralia (1206b 30-1207b 19) and Eudemian Ethics 
(1246b 37-1248b 11). Therefore, in order to better understand the genesis and 
the textual making of the Liber, it is necessary to take into account the history 
of the reception of the two works in the Latin world. 

Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics had remained unknown in the West 
until the beginning of the 1260s, except for the very partial quotes and indi- 


8 See Boethius (1973:178): “Tu vero volventis rotae impetum retinere conaris? At, omnium mor- 
talium stolidissime, si manere incipit, fors esse desistit.” See also ibid. (182): “Haec nostra vis 
est, hunc continuum ludum ludimus: rotam volubili orbe versamus, infima summis, summa 
infimis mutare gaudemus." On the ancient sources of this view of fortune, see Magee (1987: 
529—532). On the reception of Boethius's views of fortune, see Frakes (1988), and supra Intro- 
duction, note 8. 
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rect discussions that could be read in the commentaries on Nicomachean Ethics 
made by the Byzantine commentators and later translated into Latin in around 
1247-1248 by Robert Grosseteste (ca. 1175-1253).? In around 1263-1265, how- 
ever, Bartholomew of Messina, who was active at the Sicilian court from 1258, 
made an integral Latin version of Magna Moralia on the basis of a Greek codex 
of Byzantine origin that has recently been identified as the ms. Wien, ÓNB, 
phil. gr. 315 (V): approximately fifty manuscripts of this integral version are still 
extant today.!° In the same timespan, William of Moerbeke, a scholar affiliated 
with the Dominican order and especially active at the papal court, translated 
into Latin the last two chapters of Eudemian Ethics, discussing respectively the 
notion of good fortune (1246b 37-1248b 11) and that of kalokagathia (1248b 11- 
1249b 25)." The partial character of Moerbeke's version is the result of the fact 
that, as also a note in the translation makes clear, he had worked on a muti- 
lated Greek manuscript containing only the final section of Eudemian Ethics. 
Despite their common authorship, however, each of these two chapters would 
face a very different destiny: while the chapter on kalokagathia circulated spo- 


9 In the course of the 1230s and 1240s, in Oxford, Robert Grosseteste revised Burgundio of 
Pisa's Greco-Latin translation of Nicomachean Ethics (ca. 160): in publishing this work, 
Grosseteste accompanied the Latin text with translations of selected passages from Byzan- 
tine commentaries, in particular by Eustratius of Nicea (ca. 1050-ca. 1120) and Michael of 
Ephesos (fl. ca. 125): this publication, that formed a kind of "editio major”, dates back to 
the late 1240s and was the object of Albert the Great's first commentary on Nicomachean 
Ethics. For a case study of the reception of Grosseteste's translation of Aristotle's Nico- 
machean Ethics and of the Byzantine commentaries on it, see, most recently, Cordonier 
(2018A). 

10  Cordonier (2014B). This article is an important result in recent scholarship on Bartholo- 
mew's translation of Magna Moralia: after presenting an overview of the status quaestionis 
concerning the Latin tradition of this text and the Greek models used by Bartholomew, 
the essay provides a complete collation between v and the Latin translation of Magna 
Moralia, which reveals their close relationship. 

11 Cordonier-Steel (2012). 

12 See ms. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 10053 (olim Toledo), sec. x111**: fol. 40rA: “non erat 
plus in exemplari de octavo ex quo ista transtuli." This manuscript, which offers one of the 
best copies of the Liber de bona fortuna and of the fragment from Eudemian Ethics, had 
belonged to the archbishop of Toledo Gonzalo Pérez Gudiel, and most specifically to a col- 
lection of works that the archbishop had gathered together with his secretary, Alvarus de 
Oviedo, during their sojourn at the Papal Court of Viterbo and Orvieto from 1280 to 1282. 
On the biography of the archbishop, see Hernández-Linehan (2004), where the inventory 
of the manuscript collection found at the Court ("apud ipsum archiepiscopum in curia 
Romana inventis") is published (487—496). According to the authors (310, n. 39), the ms. 
Madrid, Bibl. Nac. 10053 was penned by Alvaro himself. See also Gonzálvez Ruiz (1997: 
509), and, for the importance of this manuscript for the Aristoteles Latinus, Bossier-Brams 
(1983: 87). 
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radically among medieval thinkers (traces of it are primarily to be found in the 
work of Albert the Great from the 1260s onwards), the chapter on good fortune 
enjoyed widespread and long-lasting success thanks to its inclusion in the sec- 
ond part of the Liber—the first part being the chapter from Magna Moralia on 
the same topic: no less than 148 manuscripts of the Liber are still extant today, 
and date from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 

The Liber belongs to those works whose genesis can only be assessed appro- 
priately by combining data from the manuscript tradition with those of its 
indirect transmission. As for the latter point more specifically, it is crucial to 
start from the early quotes from the two parts making up the Liber. For while 
the earliest dated manuscripts of the Liber as a work of its own go back to the 
beginning of the 1280s,* there is earlier evidence that the two extracts circu- 
lated as chapters whose origin from distinct works was clearly recognized by 
medieval authors, who did not refer to it as an actual treatise on fortune writ- 
ten by Aristotle. A first piece of evidence, for instance, is Albert the Great's 
second Commentary on Nicomachean Ethics (ca. 1260-1265), which marks the 
first appearance of Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics in his writings: here, 
the quotes from Magna Moralia refer to chapters other than that on good for- 
tune, whereas only one of the three quotes from Eudemian Ethics points to the 
chapter on good fortune—the other two making reference to the chapter on 
kalokagathia. Another piece of evidence is Thomas Aquinas's Summa contra 
Gentiles (ca. 1260-1265) (henceforth: “scG111”).!6 The third book of this work, 
composed in the early 1260s duringthe author's stay at the Papal Curia and writ- 
ten with the aim of demonstrating that God's providence applies to all beings 
and even to every individual as an individual, contains Aquinas's first quotes 
from Eudemian Ethics and Magna Moralia: scG111,89 uses the theological solu- 
tion provided at the end of Eudemian Ethics to prove that all acts driven by 


13 The Liber was the object of an online edition: Aristotle (2016). 

14 The earliest dated manuscript is the codex Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Lat. 
2083: X111** (a. 1284): fol. 223'^—224"^ (n. 1842 in the catalogue quoted supra Introduction, 
note 7) which is dated from 1284. A slightly earlier manuscript is the Toledo manuscript 
mentioned infra chapter 1, section 1, note 16, that goes back to 1280 and attests to a stage 
of the history of the Liber in which the two chapters on good fortune taken from Magna 
Moralia and Eudemian Ethics were immediately followed by the chapter from this later 
work on the virtue of kalokagathia. 

15 See Cordonier (20uB: 76-83 and 11-114). 

16 This title is attested in the taxation list established by the bookseller William of Sens 
(1268-1272), and is also mentioned in the list compiled by André of Sens (1304). However, 
this piece of writing appears in the manuscript tradition as a “Book on the truth of the 
Catholic Faith against the errors of the unbelievers” (Liber de veritate catholice fidei contra 
errores infidelium), according to Thomas Aquinas (1993: 109). 
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humans have God as their first principle. The same extract is quoted more 
than ten times in later works by Aquinas, mostly in passages on divine grace: 
all these systematically refer to this same portion of the chapter./? Things are 
less simple, however, with the reference to Magna Moralia in SCG111,92—as we 
will now show. 


2 Aquinas's Innovative Reading of the Two Chapters Making up the 
Liber: Summa contra Gentiles 111, 92 


Aquinas's use of Magna Moralia in SCG111,92 is indeed unique: there is neither 
an explicit quotation nor any implicit use of this chapter in the author's other 
writings. Besides, and more importantly, the chapter is the only one where the 
following issue is addressed: “how a given individual can be said to be well- 
fortuned and how man is helped by superior causes" ("Quomodo dicitur aliquis 
bene fortunatus, et quomodo adiuvatur homo ex superioribus causis")? The 
"superior causes" under consideration here, as Aquinas says at the beginning 
of the chapter, are those towards which the well-fortuned man is governed 
(or, to use Aquinas's terms, “ordered”). These are: first, the celestial bodies, 
which every man is acted upon because of his physical complexion; second, the 


17 Thomas Aquinas (1926: 273b): “Argumentatur ad hoc Aristoteles, in vi11 Eudemice Ethice, 
perhunc modum. Huius quod aliquis intelligat et consilietur et eligat et velit, oportet aliq- 
uid esse causam: quia omne novum oportet quod habeat aliquam causam. Si autem est 
causa eius aliud consilium et alia voluntas precedens, cum non sit procedere in his in 
infinitum, oportet devenire ad aliquid primum. Huiusmodi autem primum oportet esse 
aliquid quod est melius ratione. Nihil autem est melius intellectu et ratione nisi Deus. 
Est igitur Deus primum principium nostrorum consiliorum et voluntatum." The source 
behind Aquinas's argument here is Aristotle (2016: 1248a 25-b 05), a passage that was 
frequently quoted by medieval and Renaissance authors: see infra chapter 3, section 5, 
notes 46-47. 

18  Alistof explicit citations of the Liber in the work of Aquinas was provided, on the basis of 
the Index Thomisticus established by Roberto Busa, by Gauthier in Thomas Aquinas (1993: 
82). To this list, one should add those texts where the same doctrine is used without refer- 
ences: InRom. Ch. 9, lect. 3, n. 773, ed. Marietti, p. 138; InCor. 11, Ch. 9, lect. 1, n. 86-87, ed. 
Marietti, p. 459. 

19 Thomas Aquinas (1926: 279a). Our translation of the title of this chapter differs from that 
given in Thomas Aquinas (1956: 42), in that it renders the Latin verb dicitur. To us, this verb 
is of crucial importance because the whole chapter is precisely devoted to a discussion of 
the categories used to describe—ie: to speak of—this or that kind of superior help. So, 
to render the fact that the chapter discusses the conditions under which each category 
might be used to speak of well-fortuned men and qualify him, we translate dicitur as "can 
be said". 
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angels, who govern men’s reasoning by giving them good advice; third, God, on 
whom every man depends in that—as is meticulously argued in scG111,89— 
he is the ultimate cause of all the movements of his will.2° scG111,92 is entirely 
devoted to discussing the specific kind of influence exerted by each of these 
superior causes in the production of well-fortuned events, and to carefully dis- 
tinguishing the particular contribution provided, respectively, by the stars and 
by God in this process. So, at the beginning of his account, Aquinas provides a 
list of different characterizations that best describe the condition of a “favored” 
man, depending on the kind of favor he benefits from, namely the characteri- 
zations of “naturally well-constituted”, “well-guarded”, and “well-governed”. To 
make his point, Aquinas draws on the two chapters that have been combined 
to form the Liber—at a time, however, when this work had not yet necessarily 
been composed. Aquinas’s quotation from Magna Moralia, the only quotation 
from this work to be found in his Summa contra Gentiles, is particularly com- 
plex. He argues: 


But on this point a difference is to be noted. The impressions left on our 
bodies by celestial bodies cause in us natural dispositions of a corporeal 
nature. Thus, as a result of the disposition left by a celestial body in our 
body, one does not say that a man is merely well- or ill-fortuned, but also 
well- or ill-constituted. And it is in accordance with this that the Philoso- 
pher says, in his Magna Moralia, that to be well-fortuned is to be naturally 
well-constituted [bene fortunatum est esse bene naturatum ]. | ...] Hence, in 
so far as man’s intellect is enlightened for the performance of some action, 
or as his will is prompted by God, the man is not said to be favored by 
birth, but, rather, well-guarded or well-governed. Hence, insofar as man’s 
intellect is enlightened for the performance of some action, or his will is 
prompted by God, he is not said to be “naturally well-constituted”, but 
rather “guarded” or “governed” [non dicitur homo bene natus sed magis 
custoditus vel gubernatus |. 


20 Thomas Aquinas (1926: 279a—280a). For the claim that God is the ultimate cause of all 
movements of human will, see Ibid. (273b). 

21 Ibid. (280a): "Sed in hoc est attendenda differentia. Nam impressiones corporum cae- 
lestium in corpora nostra causant in nobis naturales corporum dispositiones. Et ideo ex 
dispositione relicta ex corpore celesti in corpore nostro dicitur aliquis non solum bene 
fortunatus aut male, sed etiam bene naturatus vel male: secundum quem modum philoso- 
phus dicit, in magnis moralibus, quod bene fortunatum est esse bene naturatum. [...] 
Unde secundum quod intellectus hominis illustratur ad aliquid agendum, vel voluntas 
a Deo instigatur, non dicitur homo bene natus sed magis custoditus vel gubernatus.” 
Bourke's translation here (43) has been slightly modified, particularly in the second sen- 
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Although Aquinas provides reference to a specific source in his passage (“the 
Philosopher says in his Magna Moralia"), the content of his quote is more 
a synthesis than a literal citation: the expressions bene naturatus and bene 
natus in particular come from Eudemian Ethics, not from Magna Moralia. For 
although the author of the latter work had hypothetically suggested identi- 
fying good fortune with a kind of natural good disposition in the individual, 
he had defined this condition by using only the term “nature” (púoç, ren- 
dered by Moerbeke with natura); in Eudemian Ethics the same condition is 
described not only in terms of “nature”, but also of “good natural constitution" 
(evgvta, bona nativitas), a trait pertaining to the individual who is “naturally 
well-constituted" (sdpuñs);?3 it is this last adjective that would be translated 
into Latin as bene natus (1247b 22) or bene naturatus (1247a 38).7^ Therefore, at 
a time when the existence of the Liber has not yet been documented, Aquinas 
quotes from the two chapters of Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics as sep- 
arate items in the Aristotelian corpus, but he combines them through the 
particular reading he gives of these chapters: by using the terms bene natus 
and bene naturatus, he synthetizes the naturalistic approach proper of Magna 
Moralia, placing it at the same time within the more explicitly theological 


tence, where the emphasis is placed on the fact that the naturales dispositiones affect 
physical bodies (corporum), and not the fact that they are caused in us (in nobis), as 
Bourke's translation suggests ("The impressions of celestial bodies on our bodies cause 
natural dispositions of our bodies within us"). 

22 The term natura occurs frequently in the Aristotelian text (see 1207a 18, 1207a 36, 1207a 
37, 1207a 38). It is also crucial in the definition of fortune given in the following passage: 
Aristotle (2016:1206b 35-36): "Est igitur bona fortuna sine ratione natura’, a definition that 
lies behind Thomas Aquinas (1926: 280). 

23 For the term natura, see Aristotle (2016: 1247a 02, 1247a 09, 12472 10, 1247 23, 1247 30, 
1247 31, 12478 31, 1247b 08, 1247b 20, 1247b 21, 1247b 23, 1247b 34, 1248a 12, 1248a 14) and 
for other related terms, Aristotle (2016: 1247a 02, 09-10, 23, 31 and 37, 1247b 08, 20-21, 23 
and 28, and 1248a 13 and 14). 

24 From a conceptual standpoint, the two Latin terms that render the Greek edpuñç are 
completely synonymous in this context. From a philological standpoint, it seems that nat- 
uratus is a corruption of natus. The variants occurring in the manuscript tradition suggest 
that the original manuscript of the treatise—or, more likely, a copy that was extremely 
well placed in the tradition— carried the reading natus (original) with an accidental sign 
above it, and that this was interpreted by the copyist(s) as an abbreviation for natura- 
tus. On this, see Cordonier (2016), an article examining the semantic enrichment of the 
expressions denoting the "naturally well-constituted" man (bene natus, bene naturatus). 
In studying how the concepts of "nobility" and bona nativitas were interpreted by readers 
of the Liber, it shows how this text gave rise to developments through which the figure of 
the "naturally well-constituted" man was, at the same time, likened to that of the “noble” 
(nobilis) man and invested with a meaning that had in fact never been attributed to either 
of these two expressions. 
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framework conveyed by Eudemian Ethics.2° Magna Moralia is of course in 
Aquinas's mind, as a section of it (1207a 35-b 01) comes up shortly afterwards 
in SCGIIL92,76 but the very phrasing of the aforementioned passage comes 
from Eudemian Ethics.2” To sum up, when discussing the controversial issue 
of divine government and its relation to human beings (scG111,92), Aquinas 
"combines" the two newly-discovered chapters by Aristotle and thus antici- 
pates their compilation—which is documented only later in the manuscript 
tradition. 

It is clear that Aquinas's acquaintance with the two chapters making up 
the Liber differs significantly from Albert the Great's: while Albert is aware of 
the existence of these two new items in Aristotle's ethical corpus (translated, 
respectively, by Bartholomew of Messina and William of Moerbeke) but still 
ignores the existence of a book on good fortune, Aquinas only quotes the two 
passages that would eventually form the Liber, and uses them together in order 
to account for Aristotle's notion of good fortune. Therefore, at a time that pre- 
cedes any evidence of the actual existence of the Liber, Aquinas clearly antici- 
pates the very idea behind this compilation. In view of these elements, it seems 
most pertinent to claim that the Liber, first compiled in Paris in around 1263- 
1265 by drawing on the Latin translations made by Moerbeke, was made in fact 
under the influence of Aquinas himself, who was at the time one of the most 
prominent figures at the University of Paris (and, hence, of the entire European 
"intellectual world”).28 The compilation of the Liber is in fact perfectly in line 


25 It is therefore of no use to assume, as Pietro Marc did, that bene naturatus is the nobilis 
of Magna Moralia 1207a 24 (edyevhs), and it was erroneous for Gauthier to suggest that it 
is a phrase "forged" by Thomas in reference to Magna Moralia 1207a 35-b o1. See Marc's 
notes in Thomas Aquinas (1961: 133-134) and Gauthier's notes in Thomas Aquinas (1993: 
82, n. 29). We cannot of course rule out the possibility of a noble connotation for bene 
naturatus in medieval times, but our point is that such a connotation plays no role in this 
particular text. 

26 Thomas Aquinas (1926: 280a): “Et ideo quandoque homo estimat quod aliquid sit bonum 
fieri, si tamen quereretur quare, responderet se nescire. Unde, quando perveniet in finem 
utilem quem non preconsideravit, erit sibi fortuitum." 

27 The reference was identified by Allgaier (1996: 48). However, instead of referring to 
1247a 38 ("bene naturatus"), he refers to 1247b 22 ("bene natus"), anticipating the end of 
the passage. 

28 As one of the leading figures of the Latin intellectual world who, however, did not learn 
Greek, Aquinas was working in close relation with the translators of his time. It has been 
shown that he was able to access some of Moerbeke's translations at a very early stage: 
for example, as he commented on Aristotle's Metaphysics, Aquinas had at his disposal not 
only the anonymous and partial version called “Media”, but also two versions of Moer- 
beke's translation: the first version and the revised version, worked out by the translator 
between 1266 and 1269, when he had access to better Greek manuscripts: see Vuillemin- 
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with Aquinas’s project of “baptizing” Aristotle’s doctrine of the first mover and, 
at the same time, it also met the strong demand for textual evidence to account 
for Aristotle’s genuine doctrine of providence. In a context where the extension 
of divine knowledge to individual rational beings was a particularly burning 
issue (due to the negative answer given to this question by earlier commen- 
tators, most notably by Averroes), the Liber served as the cornerstone for the 
constitution of a supposed Aristotelian doctrine that was thought to be com- 
patible with Christian faith, a faith in a God who actively takes care not only of 
the preservation of all species, but also of each individual human being.?? In the 
perspective of this Christian use of Aristotle, the figure of the “well-fortuned” 
man portrayed in the Liber was read as an ideal instance of the "elected" indi- 
vidual who is worthy of receiving God's grace.50 

It is time to take a step back in order to sum up what might be concluded 
from Aquinas's first use of the chapters translated from Eudemian Ethics and 
Magna Moralia. The first point to be mentioned is the fact that, since Aquinas's 
SCGIII,g2, it was generally assumed that the "first unmoved mover" situated at 
the apex of the Aristotelian system, did not only move all kinds of inanimate 
beings in order to preserve their species, but also exerted a particular provi- 
dence towards rational beings by leading them to their ends—or their ultimate 
"good". The second point is that a series of questions concerning the modali- 


Diem (1986). As for Physics, On the Soul, and De Sensu, Aquinas read them on the basis of 
the very first version of Moerbeke's translation, a fact that confirms how early he could 
access the work of this translator. On this, see Aristotle (2008: 188—194) and De Leemans- 
Beullens (2008: 128-133). 

29 This view was new compared to the standard reading of the Philosopher. For Aristotle 
never referred to his “first unmoved mover" as having “providence”, and in Metaphysics 
(Lambda) he indicates that its only action is that it "thinks itself and (...) thinks intellec- 
tion" (1074b 15-1075a 11). While this text was seen as a reference to Aristotelian theology 
in Greek and Latin antiquity, by the Church Fathers and later on in the Arabic tradi- 
tion, a revolution began to take hold in the thirteenth century under the initiative of 
Thomas Aquinas. Early in his career, this promoter of Aristotelianism was convinced that 
the Philosopher must have understood that God takes care of all individuals and human 
beings in particular. For a detailed presentation of the hermeneutic strategies on the basis 
of which Aquinas innovates in this matter, and a thorough justification of the hypothesis 
that he had some influence in the making of the Liber de bona fortuna, see Cordonier 
(2014A). 

30 To avoid misunderstandings, let us stress here that such a reconstitution of the pre-history 
of the treatise does not imply that Moerbeke translated these texts on the explicit request 
of Aquinas, or anyone else, but just that his translation work, like any work done by a seri- 
ous translator, did serve some demand in the intellectual milieu to which the work was 
addressed, scholars in this case—and in particular theologians—who were interested in 
Aristotle's texts to solve major doctrinal issues of the time. 
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ties of this divine providence and government had been left open in Aquinas's 
discussion. The long-term reception of the Liber was marked by debates revolv- 
ing mostly around these questions. The first question concerns the concept 
of fortune under consideration in the two chapters: is this concept, which is 
comparable to a sort of "election", consistent with the notion of fortune that 
Aristotle expounds in his other writings? Although Aquinas does not pose this 
question, the conclusion of scG111,92 suggests that he was somehow aware that 
the answer to it was not necessarily "yes"?! Another question involved the hier- 
archy and the specific role of the three kinds of "superior causes" (God, angels, 
celestial bodies) mentioned in the Liber to explain the condition of the well- 
fortuned man: are these supposed to work together, or is it possible to envision 
some kind of good fortune originating from only one of them? More particu- 
larly: is God able to make someone well-fortuned without this being helped by 
the stars? Or, from an opposed standpoint, is it sufficient for a given individ- 
ual to be “naturally well-constituted" in order to be well-fortuned? In sca111,92 
these questions are addressed only indirectly and partially by means of a tortu- 
ous discussion of the characterizations used to describe this or that particular 
man under this or that particular circumstance.?? What emerges from this dis- 
cussion is that being "naturally well-constituted" is never a sufficient condition 
for being “well-fortuned”. At the same time, it is unclear whether being a “nat- 
urally well-constituted" man is a necessary condition for being well-fortuned. 
This last question, left formally unanswered by Aquinas, would form the back- 
ground of the debate between two masters of the later generation at Paris: Giles 
of Rome and Henry of Ghent. 


3 An Interpretive Matrix for Later Readings: Giles of Rome's 
Sententia de bona fortuna and Its Critical Discussion by Henry of 
Ghent 


During the second half of the 1260s, the two chapters on good fortune from 
Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics were finally put together to form the Liber, 
which officially became part of Aristotle's Corpus Recentius. A decade later, the 
Liber was the object of a literal commentary by Giles of Rome (+1316), entitled 


31 On this section of scG111,92 and its importance for the later tradition, and in particular 
for Giles's reading of the Liber, see infra chapter 3, section 6. 

32 This discussion culminates in the passage translated supra chapter 1, section 2, note 21, 
where Aquinas explains in what conditions one can speak of a “naturally well-constituted", 
of a ^well-guarded" or a “well-governed” man. 
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Sententia de bona fortuna (henceforth: Sententia). This work, composed in Paris 
in around 1275-1278, appeared in a period significantly close to the doctrinal 
investigation promoted by the Bishop of Paris Etienne Tempier in March 1277, 
an investigation that famously culminated in the condemnation of 219 anony- 
mous propositions extrapolated from the philosophical and theological texts of 
the time; among these, there were also 51 propositions from Giles's Commentary 
on the Sentences (none of which concerning fortune, though).3? Giles’s Senten- 
tia is a commentary that combines the systematicity of the "long commentary" 
genre typical of Averroes with the kind of exposition that is more proper to 
the commentary per modum quaestionis. After a prologue, which Giles writes 
drawing on elements from the beginning of the treatise (1206b 36—1207b 19), his 
Sententia offers a line-by-line explanation of Aristotle's text, first with respect 
to its literal meaning, and then by means of a doctrinal discussion.?^ The expla- 
nations of the literal meaning are made in two steps: first (divisio textus), the 
author indicates the place of the passage in Aristotle's treatise and, second 
(expositio littere), he provides a doctrinal analysis of it. This discussion in turn 
consists of two steps: Giles first adds a series of notes (typically introduced by 
the expression Notandum), and then discusses some particularly difficult ques- 
tions by raising "doubts" As for the overall structure of the commentary, this is 
the following: in the first part, covering the remainder of Magna Moralia after 
what Giles considers to be a prologue (1206b 36—1207b 19), Aristotle asks what 
good fortune is; in the second part, corresponding to the first half of Eudemian 
Ethics (1246b 37-1247b 15), he asks who the well-fortuned men are; in the third 
part, dealing with the second half of Eudemian Ethics (1247b 15-1248b 11), he 
clarifies the realm and the action of good fortune.55 


33 The condemnation of the 219 anonymous theses is preserved in many manuscripts and 
was edited by Hissette (1977) and more recently by Piché (1999). For an overview of Tem- 
pier's famous actions, see, among others, Wippel (1977). Besides, the text of Tempier's 
condemnation of the 51 Aegidian propositions has been lost and is known to us only 
through Giles’s own apology. On this affair, which involved Giles's writings specifically, 
see the study by Wielockx in Giles of Rome (1985: 3-41) and in Henry of Ghent (1983). 

34  Onthisstructure, that is fairly constant in Giles's commentaries, see Donati (1991: 6-7). 

35 Giles of Rome's Sententia de bona fortuna are quoted from Cordonier (2014C: 144): “ ‘First, 
then, one may raise difficulties about this etc.’ (1206b36—1207a02). Once the prologue has 
been finished, we have here the executive part (of Aristotle's work), or its ‘treatise’. Here 
the Philosopher does three things according to what he has in the prologue promised that 
he was to deal with. For he first deals with good fortune itself, second he shows who the 
fortunate men are, third he declares concerning what and in what (sort of things) good 
fortune exists. The second (part) starts with: 'But since not only wisdom' (1246b 37), the 
third (part) with: ‘What, then, prevents such things happening’ (1247b 15)." 
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In commenting on the Liber, Giles does not discuss two of the three so-called 
"superior causes” enumerated by Aquinas in SCGIIL,92, namely the angels and 
the celestial bodies: the first kind of cause is excluded from the discussion 
because Giles, unlike Aquinas (who regularly referred to the Christian tradition 
when commenting on Aristotle), aims to write a purely philosophical commen- 
tary that does not contain any reference to the Christian doctrines;?6 as for 
the stars, these are never mentioned by Giles probably because they are not 
discussed at all in Aristotle's text, and perhaps also because the issue of their 
role in men's behaviors was one of the most hotly debated topics at the time 
among theologians and, in particular, within the context of the 1270s "crisis". 
Giles's discussion of the Liber focuses entirely on—so to say—the “most supe- 
rior" of Aquinas's "superior causes’, namely God himself and his influence on 
human choices. But it is remarkable that Giles’s commentary does not con- 
tain any occurrence of the key ideas of Aquinas's discussion on the subject, 
namely the concept of human “will” (voluntas) and the idea that God's action 
upon men and their choices is “immediate” or “direct” (immediate, directe). This 
might be explained by the fact that these terms are completely absent from 
Aristotle's text. Another explanation—which is not incompatible with the first 
one—might be that these two notions were precisely the most controversial 
aspects of Aquinas's reading of Aristotle: on the one side, the claim of God's 
influence on human will would seem to present the risk of a deterministic inter- 
pretation;?? on the otherside, the insistence on the immediacy of this influence 
can be properly understood only if one assumes that the means of a supposed 
“mediated” action by God are the celestial bodies—an aspect that Giles ignores 
completely in his commentary. 

In fact, rather than discussing these very controversial and non-Aristotelian 
topics, Giles centers his account of the Liber on a concept that seems to be 
crucial in Aristotle's view on good fortune, that is the concept of naturality. 
Indeed, his reading of the opuscule is pervaded by the assumption that the 
Philosopher's last word on good fortune is encapsulated in the definition of 
this notion as "nature without reason" (1207a 30-36). This definition was for- 
mulated in Magna Moralia after the examination of three possible causes for 


36 For this aspect of Giles's reading of the Liber de bona fortuna, see here infra chapter 4, 
section 2, p. 105 and, for a similar aspect in Javelli, infra chapter 3, section 8. 

37 Indeed, if any single act of human will has God as its ultimate mover—as was assumed 
by Aquinas, scc 111.89 (see supra chapter 1, section 2, notes 17 and 20), it follows that the 
events appearing to be the most contingent in this lowly world prove to be reducible to a 
necessary cause. It is not surprising that this passage by Aquinas was a crucial reference 
in Pomponazzi's De Fato: see infra chapter 3, section 9, note 9o. 
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good fortune: human intelligence, divine care, and the good nature of the indi- 
vidual.38 This passage was actually behind Aquinas's discussion of good fortune 
in scG111,92.?? In Giles's Sententia, this definition is systematically understood 
in connection with Aristotle’s notion that the well-fortuned man, since he has 
“an impulse to good things and obtains these without reasoning”, is compara- 
ble to the “enthusiasts” who have an impulse detached from reason.*° Since 
Moerbeke had rendered the term for “enthusiast” (£v8ouoia{wv in the original 
Greek) by using a Latin expression implying some sort of divine influence on 
the soul (a deo vecti), Giles understands that the relevant passage in the Liber 
puts forward a notion of good fortune that should be "reduced to God's benev- 
olence”# According to Giles, in fact, the Liber’s main issue consists in finding a 
way to combine the natural and the divine aspects of fortune. His reading was 
further confirmed by the second chapter of the Liber, where the author sug- 
gests that good fortune ultimately results from a subtle combination of some 
kind of divine influence with human nature—this notion was later referred to 
in the Liber as “good temperament"? 

So, the weight given by Giles to the definition of fortune as “nature without 
reason" (1207a 30-36) did not in any way lead to the dismissal of the theolog- 
ical dimension of the Liber: on the contrary, the discussion of this formula is 
for him the pretext for a thorough reflection on divine government, namely 
on the issue of how the First Principle of all beings leads them to their “good”. 
Giles's discussion of this topic and, more particularly, of the modalities of God's 
action towards well-fortuned men, was made in a spirit that differed from 
Aquinas's approach to the same issues. Indeed, when Giles explained Aristotle's 
formula *nature without reason" and discussed the notion of *divine benevo- 


38 Aristotle (2016: 1206b 35-36): "Est igitur bona fortuna sine ratione natura." 

39 See supra chapter 1, section 2, note 22. 

40 X Aristotle (2016:1207a 36-b 05): "Bene fortunatus est enim sine ratione habens impetum ad 
bona, et hec adipiscens, hoc autem est nature. In anima enim inest natura tale quo impetu 
ferimur sine ratione ad que utique bene habebimus. Et si quis interroget sic habentem, 
‘propter quid hoc placet tibi operari’, ‘Nescio’, inquid, ‘sed placet michi, simile patiens hiis 
qui a deo aguntur. Et enim a deo vecti sine ratione impetum habent ad operari aliquid." 

41  Foraclose reading of this important passage from Giles's Sententia, see Cordonier (2018B). 

42 Indeed, in chapter 2, a similar combination between a natural factor and a divine factor 
is to be found as in chapter 1. The main difference is the following: while the author of 
Magna Moralia had expressed the natural hypothesis by using the term “nature” (pú, 
rendered by Moerbeke with the term natura)—in Eudemian Ethics Aristotle used, in addi- 
tion to this term (present in 1247a 02, 09-10, 23, 31 and 37, 1247b 08, 20-21, 23 and 28 and 
1248a 13 and 14), the more precise lexicon of the “good natural constitution" (ed@via, trans- 
lated as bona nativitas), which is a distinctive trait of the “naturally well-constituted man" 
(edquis, translated by bene natus or bene naturatus). 
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lence” that was, according to him, under consideration in the treatise, he put 
strong emphasis on the explanation of good fortune in terms of an impetus 
caused by God himself in the souls of well-fortuned men—as Aquinas already 
had; but at the same time he decisively departed from Aquinas in approaching 
the issue of God’s action towards well-fortuned men without any reference to 
Catholic faith and to the supernatural destiny of human beings: Giles’s com- 
mentary was explicitly focused on the “natural” order of the world and on the 
“ordinary” influence exerted on it by the First Principle of the things that exist, a 
Principle that he carefully distinguished from the revealed God.*? In short, with 
Giles’s reading of the Liber, the issue of divine government became the object of 
a properly “philosophical” discussion, methodologically distinct from revealed 
theology. Giles’s work marks the appearance of a Latin tradition of “natural the- 
ology’, a tradition that has fuelled many modern approaches to God's action as 
well as to human destiny. It comes as no surprise that the most important reac- 
tion to Giles’s reading came from a theologian, namely master Henry of Ghent 
(11293). 

One of the central documents in the history of the Liber's reception was 
Henry's Quodlibet v110, composed at the beginning of the 1280s. This work 
is the written report, corrected and partially edited by the author himself, of 
a quodlibetal question delivered some years earlier at the University of Paris. 
Henry's Quodlibet v110 has as its primary target Giles's reading of the Liber and, 
more specifically, his understanding of fortune as pure naturality.^^ Henry's dis- 


43 Giles does not deny that God is able to “make something contrary to this order" and to 
turn a bad-natured man into a well-fortuned one; but this is not, he says, “the object of the 
present speculation" In a very consistent way, he also insists on the fact that the “good” at 
issue in the Liber de bona fortuna must be understood in terms of the goods "that we can 
attain by means of our pure nature" for it is only those kinds of goods that were taken into 
account by Aristotle. See Cordonier (2014C:148, and 121, note 93). On this text by Giles, see 
infra chapter 3, section 6, notes 70 and 71. 

44 Henry of Ghent's Quodlibet v1,10, a text written either on Christmas 1281 or in Spring 1282 
and which is entirely devoted to the issue of the causes and nature of good fortune, was 
studied at length in the course of the 1980s by Gordon Wilson, who edited the text criti- 
cally (1987), and also published a series of studies in which he shed light on some motives 
behind Henry's critique of the Liber as well as the impact of this critique on the last 
Quodlibet by Duns Scotus: see Wilson (1998) and Wilson (2014). Recently—see Cordonier 
(2014C)—something has been added to our understanding of Henry's Quodlibet v1,10 
in highlighting for the first time its dependence upon Giles's Sententia and suggesting 
that the intertextuality between these documents can add much to our understanding 
of Henry's discussion. As Henry's discussion of Aristotle's doctrine of fortune proves to 
be fundamentally dependent on, and directed against, Giles's exegesis, a close analysis of 
his way of using, rephrasing, and modifying Giles's distinctions and assumptions sheds 
light on the genesis of Henry's view that Aristotle's God is characterized by actions that 
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cussion of Aristotle’s doctrine of good fortune proves to be essentially depen- 
dent on, and clearly directed against, Giles’s exegesis given in his Sententia. At 
the same time, though, it goes far beyond Giles in that it develops an alterna- 
tive doctrine of good fortune and, consequently, of divine providence. Henry 
endorses Giles’s assumption that Aristotle’s definition of good fortune con- 
sists in equating it with a good natural constitution but, at the same time, he 
explicitly understands the condition of being “naturally well-constituted" (bene 
fortunatus, bene natus) as the result of some astral influence. In so doing, Henry 
answers the question that had already emerged from Aquinas's first use of the 
two chapters on good fortune, that is whether God might make someone well- 
fortuned without this being helped by the stars (i.e. not being favorably born or 
“naturally well-constituted”). According to Henry, the answer to this question 
differs dramatically depending on the definition of God one assumes: while 
for the God of the Philosopher (who is also the God of all philosophers) the 
answer is negative, for the God of the Christians, the answer is positive: only 
this latter God is indeed capable of intervening in the created world in such 
a way as to cause by virtue of his grace the good fortune of a man who is not 
"naturally well-constituted”# In addition, and consequently, Henry posits that 
analyzing fortune in purely philosophical terms, as Giles had done, is intrin- 
sically non-sense since such an option is self-contradictory. Indeed, following 
Henry’s understanding of Giles's reading of the Liber, the action of Aristotle's 
God is both limited and necessitated by the natural conditions of the beings on 
which it applies. A true account of contingency is possible only if one takes into 
account the notion of God as acting in a voluntary way, a God whose actions 
are not constrained by any earthly conditions. 

Henry’s critical discussion of the Liber as well as Giles’s interpretation of 
this work were masterful, definitely ambitious, and absolutely radical. Henry’s 
attack did not prevent Giles’s Sententia from exerting a profound and long- 
lasting impact on the reception of the opuscule. Indeed, this work by the young 
Giles was extremely influential in all later readings of the text. A first and promi- 
nent element of influence is to be found in the prologue of Giles’s Sententia 
itself, where the author locates the Liber within the framework of Aristotle’s 


are simultaneously limited and necessitated by the natural prerequisites of the beings on 
which they apply, and it also gives a background to understanding Henry’s very innovative 
doctrine of divine providence developed as an alternative to Giles's doctrine of fortune. 
For a discussion on the presence of the Liber in fourteenth-century authors dependent 
on Henry's reading (including Richard of Middleton, John Duns Scotus, Peter Auriol), see 
Cordonier (2010: 745-758) and Posti (2020: 236—274). 

45 Henry of Ghent (1987: 87, 100, 101, 103, and 106), where his attack against Giles's reading is 
most evident. 
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body of work in view of its specific contribution to the Stagirite’s philosophical 
system. Secondly, and more significantly, Giles's approach has affected later 
readers of the Liber because of the way in which he defined some key con- 
cepts of the opuscule, specifically the notions of “fortune” and “nature”: this 
semantic distinction, which is typical of Giles’s reading of Aristotle, was cru- 
cial in the process of reception of the newly-discovered Liber, but also of other 
important works to which Giles frequently refers, such as Nicomachean Ethics, 
Physics, and Politics.4” Thirdly, and perhaps even more importantly, many of 
Giles’s insights concerning the workings of good fortune according to Aristo- 
tle were endorsed as such by the Latin readers of the text: a specific and very 
influential case is Giles’s explanation of the way in which God's influence oper- 
ates and affects different kinds of individuals in different ways. In this respect, 
Giles’s so-called doctrine of God’s uniform action and, in close connection to 
it, his comparison of good fortune with the falling of dice, were used by many 
later authors as stimulating models to understand the Liber.#8 To put it in a 
nutshell, what made the success of Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna was, above 
all, the author's ability to clearly explain controversial passages and complex 
notions of Aristotle's philosophy, his talent for conceptual analysis and seman- 
tic distinctions and, in short, his pedagogical skills. Thanks to these important 
qualities, the Sententia de bona fortuna had a lasting influence on later readers 
of the Liber and served as a reference work up until the Renaissance time. As 
we shall see, it is precisely these features of Giles's reading that would lay the 
foundations of Chrysostomus Javelli's epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna. 


46 Foran analysis of this aspect of the influence of Giles's Sententia on Javelli's approach to 
the Liber, see infra chapter 3, section 1. 

47 These aspects of the influence of Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna on Javelli's approach to 
the Liber will be analyzed infra chapter 3, sections 2 and 3. 

48 These particularly important aspects of the influence of Giles, which are clearly echoed 
in Javelli's approach to the opuscule, are presented infra chapter 3, sections 6 and 7. On 
the influence of Giles's Sententia in the Renaissance, see Cordonier (2020 B). 
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CHAPTER 2 


Chrysostomus Javelli: His Life and Work as 
Commentator on Aristotle 


For most scholars studying the sixteenth century, the name of Chrysostomus 
Javelli (1470/72-ca. 1542) calls to mind some of the age’s momentous events. A 
member of the Dominican order who made his academic career at the religious 
Studium of Bologna, Javelli was involved in the most consequential debates of 
his time, at both an ecclesiological and an academic level. Indeed, Javelli is 
known for having strongly opposed the Lutheran Reformation and for being 
involved in the intricate series of events ultimately leading to the Anglican 
Schism.! Javelli's notoriety as a scholar is especially tied to his participation in 
the lively debate surrounding the publication of Pietro Pomponazzi's treatise 
on the immortality of the soul (1516), as well as to his intense work as com- 
mentator on Thomas Aquinas and on Aristotle.? In addition to all this, Javelli 
should be credited for being one of the authors who attempted to reconcile the 
two leading philosophers of antiquity, Plato and Aristotle.? However scattered, 
these raw facts from Javelli's biography speak to him being a very eclectic and 
prolific thinker, deeply involved in the intellectual and political life of his time. 

Despite his impact on the cultural landscape of sixteenth-century Europe, 
however, Javelli has received little attention from scholars. His name comes up 
quite frequently in studies dealing with a variety of different issues in Renais- 
sance intellectual history, but he has never been the focus of a comprehensive 
monograph. In the early 1990s, the Dominican scholar Michael Tavuzzi pub- 
lished two well-researched articles on Javelli, one biographical, the other bib- 
liographical, which still provide a valuable starting point for any inquiry into 
Javelli's intellectual arc. In this chapter, we will first outline Javelli's biography, 
paying attention to some especially salient moments in his life. We will then 
focus on Javelli's role as commentator on Aristotle, stressing in particular on 
the influence exerted on the intellectual scene of early modern Europe by his 
philosophical investigations. 


1 Among the most recent bio-bibliographical accounts of Javelli, see von Wille (2004); Tavuzzi 
(1990); Tavuzzi (1991). 

2 See Lemay (1976: 95-96, 99); Frank (2007: 339-343); Lines (2002: 84-85, 167-184, 499); Lines 
(2007: 304-308); Bianchi (2007: 62). 

3 Garin (1966: 586-587). 
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1 Javelli’s Early Years, His Activity as Regens at the Studium of 
Bologna, and His Involvement in the “Pomponazzi Affair” 


Born in 1470 (or 1472) in the Canavese region, an area of North-West Italy which 
corresponds today to northern Piedmont, Johannes Chrysostomus Javelli must 
have entered the Dominican order while still very young, probably in his mid 
teens.* Following a path that was customary among the Dominicans of the 
time, Javelli took a seven-year course of studies in the arts and philosophy 
before being ordained as priest, a process that allowed him to register as a 
student of theology in the Dominican Studium generale of Bologna in 1495.5 
After graduation, Javelli probably taught philosophy for some years in Bologna 
before being assigned to the convent of Sant’Eustorgio in Milan for the aca- 
demic year 1513-1514. As Michael Tavuzzi points out, Javelli’s appointment to 
the convent of Sant'Eustorgio, whose program of studies was at the center of 
a process of reform devised by the Dominicans, testifies to the high reputa- 
tion Javelli enjoyed among his superiors.? He does not seem, however, to have 
filled the post since by then Sant'Eustorgio has been reassigned to the conven- 
tual friars of a different Province." Javelli remained therefore in Bologna where, 
in February 1516, he graduated Magister of Theology at the local University, 
an appointment culminating in Javelli's designation as Regens of the religious 
Studium from 1518 to 1521.8 It was during this three-year period, at the peak of 
his academic career, that Javelli got involved in the controversy for which he 
is best remembered, the famous debate arising from the publication of Pietro 
Pomponazzi's De immortalitate animae.? 

On 19 December 1513, the fifth Lateran Council issued a famous decree, 
the so-called Apostolici regiminis, aimed at condemning the controversial yet 
highly influential reading of Aristotle's On the Soul given by the twelfth-century 
Andalusian philosopher Averroes, who was supposed by the Latin medieval 
thinkers to have claimed that all human beings share the same intellect, and 
to have also maintained the mortality of each individual soul (following on 


4 Theuncertainty of Javelli's birth date depends on the contradictory information provided by 
Javelli himself in his works. On this point, see Tavuzzi (1990: 458, n. 3). See also von Wille 
(2004: 184185). 

Tavuzzi (1990: 460); von Wille (2004: 184). 

Tavuzzi (1990: 467). 

Tavuzzi (2007: 222). 

Tavuzzi (1990: 471). 

There is a wide bibliography on this episode. Among the most comprehensive accounts, see 
Kristeller (1951); Kristeller (1955); Gilson (1961); Gilson (1963); Di Napoli (1963: 214-226 and 
323-335); Kristeller (1967: 54, 59, and 103); Blum (2007: 226); Spruit (2017). 
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this point the interpretation given by the late-antique Greek commentator 
Alexander of Aphrodisias).10 This was not of course the first time in which 
the Christian Church censured the Averroistic views of the soul and the so- 
called doctrine of the “double truth’, the first one dating back to the series of 
bans leading to the two famous condemnations issued in Paris in the 1270s.!! It 
was probably the proliferation of this doctrine in the teaching activity of some 
northern Italian universities, most notably at Padua, that pushed the ecclesi- 
astical authorities to issue a formal condemnation in 1513. By prohibiting the 
teaching of theories that would contradict the Christian truth, the Apostolici 
regiminis forced all professors of philosophy to adhere de facto to the prescrip- 
tions of religious faith any time the rational investigation would lead to results 
not in line with the sacred texts.!? 

It was in part to react to the limitations imposed by the 1513 decree that 
Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525), a professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Bologna, published in 1516 his De immortalitate animae, a treatise in which he 
argues that, if one follows Aristotle’s theories strictly, no argument support- 
ing the immortality of the soul is logically possible. Unsurprisingly, the book 
was immediately attacked by a large number of both philosophers and theolo- 
gians, and Pomponazzi himself was repeatedly charged with heresy. In Venice, 
his De immortalitate animae was even publicly burned at the stake.!? It was 
in order to get back at these critics that Pomponazzi published in the early 
1518 his Apologia, a work aimed at asserting that his interpretation of Aristo- 
tle was by all means accurate, and that none of the arguments proposed by 
his detractors could possibly confute his conclusions. Slightly after the publi- 
cation of the Apologia, Pope Leo x (Giovanni di Lorenzo de’ Medici, 1475-1521) 
demanded a public retraction from Pomponazzi, an act that the philosopher 
however was able to avoid thanks to the intervention of Cardinal Pietro Bembo 
(1470-1547).!4 Probably at the request of the Augustinian theologian Ambro- 
gio Fiandino (ca. 1467-1532), one of Pomponazzi's most harsh denigrators, the 
philosopher Agostino Nifo (1473-1545) was then asked to compose a point-by- 
point refutation of Pomponazzi, a task he completed within just a few months: 
in October1518 Nifo's De immortalitate animae libellus came out in Venice, with 


10  Onthebull Apostolici regiminis and its impact on Europe's early modern intellectual land- 
scape, see Constant (2002); Monfasani (2017). On Renaissance Averroism and the debate 
over the nature of human intellect, see Hasse (2007: 115-121); Hasse (2016: 179-247). 

11  Fortini-O'Neill (1963: 335-337); Bianchi (2017). 

12 See Cappiello (2017). 

13 See Perrone Compagni in Pomponazzi (2011: VII-LVI11); Cappiello (2016: 79). 

14 Tavuzzi (1995: 48); Cappiello (2016: 79-80). 
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opening dedication to Pope Leo x.!5 Not even four months later, in January 
1519, Pomponazzi had already arranged a new counter-attack, a well-detailed 
Defensorium devised to confute all Nifo’s arguments. However, the Inquisitor in 
Bologna did not grant him permission to publish the work unless this included 
the refutation of Pomponazzi’s theses, as was explicitly required by the 1513 
decree. It was at this very point that Chrysostomus Javelli entered the fray. 
Pomponazzi, who was by no means willing to compose a self-confutation 
to be included in his Defensorium, asked Javelli to write one. Javelli took on 
this task and prepared a list of 42 Solutiones designed to refute Pomponazzi’s 
claims.!6 The inclusion of Javelli's propositions at the end of the Defensorium 
made the publication of Pomponazzi's work possible: the Defensorium was first 
printed in Bologna in May 1519, and again in Venice in 1525. Javelli's involve- 
ment in such a delicate and hotly debated quarrel cannot be underestimated. 
As the regens of the Bolognese Studium generale, he was certainly a figure of 
considerable repute by the time he was asked to take part in the dispute. In 
the letter where he asks Javelli to compose the Solutiones, a piece that was 
published in the Defensorium along with Javelli’s own response, Pomponazzi 
speaks of him as an exceptionally gifted scholar, one who is best equipped to 
take on this philosophical debate. However, Javelli’s academic stature alone 
cannot entirely explain why Pomponazzi saw him as the perfect author for his 
own refutation. Pomponazzi's praise of him in his letter is certainly sincere, 
but it also reflects of course common rhetorical formulas that should not be 
taken at face value. Far more telling than the passages commending Javelli's 
outstanding learning are actually those alluding to his wisdom and moral purity 
(prudentia and sanctimonia). Throughout the letter, Javelli comes off in fact as 
a man with an even-tempered and very conciliatory nature, a personality that 
is perfectly in line with the specific task he is asked to carry on, that is counter- 
poising Pomponazzi's rationalist arguments with religious truths. If seen more 
closely, in fact, Javelli's Solutiones do not really challenge the philosophical core 
of Pomponazzi's claims. In his discussions, Javelli does not go into the details 
of Aristotle's theories lying at the basis of Pomponazzi's interpretation, but he 


15 There are different accounts of this episode. While according to Nifo (De immortalitate 
animae libellus, 1518, dedication to pope Leo x, pages unnumbered) it was Fiandino him- 
self who commissioned him to compose Pomponazzi's refutation, Pomponazzi states 
(Apologia 111, 1, ed. 2011: 251-252) that Fiandino had no role in the project. On Fiandino, see 
Bacchelli (1997). Nifo's De immortalitate animae libellus was published in modern edition, 
along with facing Italian translation in Nifo (2009). 

16 The 1519 edition actually lists 43 solutiones, but number 32 is missing, probably out of a 


typo. 
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simply offers a religiously acceptable view in response to each mortalist argu- 
ment provided by Pomponazzi. This is what ecclesiastical authorities had asked 
him to do, as Javelli makes clear in his response to Pomponazzi: 


From this you [i.e. Pomponazzi] conclude that nowhere in his works did 
Aristotle claim the soul to be immortal; he rather claimed the opposite, 
since in all his writings he seems to have argued that the soul always needs 
a body, either as its subject or as its object: it is therefore dependent on 
matter. Personally, as a firm follower of St Thomas [Divi Thomae fidelis sec- 
tator], I do not think that your interpretation is as sound as you claim it to 
be. However, since I do not belong to this dispute, I shall leave the issue. 
Here, I will only comply with what I was asked to do by the Rev. Lorenzo 
Fieschi, Vice-legate and Vicar of the Rev. Bishop of Bologna, and by the 
Rev. Father Giovanni of Bologna (0.P.), Vicar of the Rev. Inquisitor.!” 


Javelli’s ninth proposition, for instance, takes issue with the argument Pompon- 
azzi had presented in chapter u of his Defensorium, where he had claimed that, 
if the human soul were immaterial and separated (an indispensable condition 
for it to survive the death of the body), then human knowledge itself would not 
be possible.l$ This argument is grounded on Aristotle’s famous theory accord- 
ing to which knowledge consists of a process of abstraction that starts from 
our senses and ultimately reaches the intellect.!9 Now, since for Aristotle both 
the senses and the intellect are capacities located in the soul, the notion of a 
soul completely detached from the body would make it impossible for men to 
grasp the sensible objects that trigger the process of knowledge. Since this is 
not evidently the case, Pomponazzi concludes, the human soul must necessar- 


17 Pomponazzi (1519: 36"): “Eo quod tibi persuades, ex nullo suo opere apud Aristotelem 
posse comprehendi esse incorruptibilem, sed oppositum, quoniam Aristoteles videtur 
assentire in omni suo opere indigere corpore subiecto vel obiecto, ex consequenti esse 
suum pendere ex materia. Ergo quidem, ut Divi Thomae fidelis sectator non existimo sic 
clarum ut penitus impertinens pertranseo. Tantum demandatum mihi opus a Reverendo 
Domino, Laurentio Flisco, vicelegato et Reverendo Vicario Reverendi Episcopi Bononien- 
sis, et Venerabili patre fratre Johanne de Bononia, Ordinis Praedicatorum, Vicario Rev- 
erendi Inquisitoris exequi intendo." [CNCE 34463]. 

18 Ibid. (Solutio 1x:37"): "Si anima esset simpliciter separabilis et immaterialis, utique haberet 
operationem sine sensu; at hos reclamat Aristoteles: sine enim intellectu passive nihil 
intelligit anima" [“If the soul were essentially separated and immaterial, it would follow 
that its operations would occur without recourse to the senses; Aristotle replies to that by 
saying: without passive intellect, the human soul could know nothing”]. 

19 On the Soul, 403b 5-25. 
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ily be material, hence mortal.?? Javelli's response is rather straightforward. He 
argues that while the soul is immaterialin its essence, itis however called mate- 
rial insofar as it can be attached to the matter and be defined as the form of the 
body ("licet enim sit immateralis penitus secundum essentiam, tamen denomi- 
natur materialis prout est unibilis materiae et est forma corporis").?! Javelli then 
corroborates his argument by relying on the authority of Aquinas who, in his 
Summa Theologiae, claimed that the intellectual soul is also imperfect (thus 
material) because of its potential nature, which needs to be filled with data 
provided by the senses in order to acquire true knowledge.?? Aquinas, Javelli 
concludes, might agree with Pomponazzi's notion of the soul from a purely 
physiological perspective ("pro modo naturali"), but he would never admit that 
the soul, according to Aristotle's account, is essentially attached to the body.?3 

In Javelli’s Solutiones to Pomponazzi's arguments, Aquinas is by far the 
authority most frequently relied on by Javelli, who however appeals sporad- 
ically to other late-antique and medieval sources such as Themistius, Cas- 
siodorus, John Damascenus, Augustine of Hippo, Avicenna, Averroes, Duns 
Scotus, Hervaeus Natalis. On a purely hypothetical level, Javelli's preference 
for Aquinas may provide a further, significant clue explaining why Pomponazzi 
decided to entrust him with the composition of the Solutiones. As a committed 
follower of Aquinas, Javelli was neither a stubborn detractor of philosophical 
investigation nor an intellectual refusing any attempt of conciliation between 


20 Pomponazzi (1519: Caput x1, 10"): "Aristoteles non potest dubitare an intellectus humanus 
separetur ab aliis potentiis, scilicet a vegetativa et sensitiva; superius enim decisit hanc 
questionem, cum dixit intellectivum in mortalibus impossibile esse separari a sensitivo" 
[Aristotle has no doubts as to whether the human intellect is separated from the other 
faculties of the soul, that is the nutritive and the perceptual; he had actually addressed 
this question further above [in his On the Soul], where he maintained that the intellect in 
mortal beings cannot be separated by the perceptual faculty"]. 

21 Ibid. (Solutio 1x: 37"). 

22 Ibid.: “et quoniam apud theologum, praecipue divum Thomam in Prima Parte, q. 51 art. 1, 
anima intellectiva ‘est imperfecta et in potentia existens in genere intellectualium, non 
habens in sui natura plenitudinem scientiae, sed acquirens eam per sensus corporeos a 
rebus sensibilibus'" [“and since for the theologian, that is Thomas Aquinas in his Summa 
Theologiae 1a, q. 51, art. 1, the intellectual soul ‘is imperfect and exists as potentiality in the 
genus of intellectual things, since it does not possess full knowledge in itself, but needs to 
acquire that from sensible objects by means of the bodily senses'"]. 

23 Ibid.: "Dictum autem Philosophi admitteret theologus pro modo naturali; si autem 
loquatur absolute, non admittitur" [“The theologian accepts Aristotle's assertion on a 
physiological level; however, if we refer to the essence of the soul, he does not accept 
that"]. 

24 Fora complete list of the sources relied on by Javelli in his Solutiones, see Cappiello (2016: 
146-149). 
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reason and faith. These features, combined with Javelli’s personality and aca- 
demic repute, must have induced Pomponazzi to think of him as the perfect 
candidate for this task. In his Solutiones, as we saw already, Javelli does not 
push his counterarguments much further. He would do so some years later, in 
his Tractatus de animae humanae indeficientia (1536), a work in which, besides 
refuting Pomponazzis claims in greater detail, Javelli would also provide a 
thorough account of the entire affair.2° By that time, a second edition of Pom- 
ponazzi’s Defensorium had come out already. It was printed in Venice in 1525 
within Pomponazzi's famous collection of Aristotelian writings.?9 Significantly 
enough, though, Javelli’s propositions appeared in this edition under a different 
title: Approbationes instead of Solutiones—a slight yet substantial change prob- 
ably aimed at suggesting that Javelli’s arguments did not provide any real solu- 
tion to Pomponazzi’s controversial interpretation of Aristotle. Rather, they just 
rectified Pomponazzi's theses by accompanying them with religiously approved 
statements.?7 

The Solutiones are by no means the only example of Javelli's outstand- 
ing capacity to harmonize traditionally contrasting tendencies. In the field of 
philosophical investigation more specifically, Javelli must also be credited with 
being an advocate of the pax philosophica between the two leading thinkers of 
antiquity. Javelli's extensive epitomes of the writings of both Plato and Aristo- 
tle are a clear witness not only to his exceptional familiarity with their works, 
but also to his ability to absorb their particular doctrines into the broader 
project of a Christian philosophy? Following a trend that was inaugurated by 
Cardinal Bessarion (d. 1472) and most famously adopted by the Neoplatonist 
philosopher Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499) and by his disciples, Javelli deemed 
Plato superior in divine philosophy, while praising Aristotle as the most accom- 
plished investigator of the natural world.?? In the preface of his epitome of 
Plato's ethics (first published in 1536), he begins by arguing that most pre- 
Socratic philosophers, as well as Aristotle, excelled especially in the study 


25 Chrysostomus Javelli (1536D) [CNCE 34807]. See Tavuzzi (1990: 476). 

26 Pomponazzi (1525) [CNCE 33270]. 

27 See Di Napoli (1963: 325-326); Perrone Compagni in Pomponazzi (2011: Lv, n. 125); Cap- 
piello (2015: 166—167); Cappiello (2016: 83-84). 

28  Javelli did not write proper commentaries on single Platonic dialogues. He did, however, 
author two extensive epitomes of Plato's works devoted, respectively, to his ethical and 
his political thought. See Tavuzzi (1991: 11, nn. 28-29). Javelli’s acquaintance with late- 
antique Platonism is further testified by his commentary on the Liber de causis. On this, 
see Jindrácek (2014). 

29 See Garin (1946: go); Garin (1966: 587); Tavuzzi (1990: 471). On Aristotle as “scribe of nature" 
and Plato as "secretary of divinity”, see Monfasani (2006). 
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of nature (“in naturalibus vero perscrutandis diligentissimos extitisse, quales 
fuere Milesus Thales, Empedocles, Democritus, Heraclytus, quibus et annumer- 
are possumus Aristotelem").3? In comparison with these, Javelli goes on, Plato 
took a decidedly different direction: 


Unlike these, the divine Plato resolved to direct all human efforts from the 
worldly sphere up to the celestial, from what is mutable to what is immov- 
able, from what pertains to the senses to what is chiefly intellectual; it is 
on such things that he taught and composed his works. [...] And since 
he understood that whatever good is to be found in our soul, this comes 
from the supreme and perfect God, he set out to direct all our energies to 
Him. This way, if we inquire into the causes of things in order to find the 
cause of all things (it is for this reason that causes must be investigated), 
we will worship the first principle as the cause that we have found at the 
end of our inquiry. If our goal is to shape the habits of men, the first thing 
to do is to purify our soul from the disturbance of passions and the fog 
of ignorance. [...] This is the ultimate aim towards which Plato directed 
all our investigations and moral occupations: so that one can understand 
why Platonic philosophy is said to be nothing but a learned devotion and 
religion [docta pietas ac religio].5! 


Javelli also understood that a significant difference between Plato and Aristo- 
tle involved the way in which they laid out their philosophical arguments. In 
his aforementioned letter to Pomponazzi, Javelli claims that while Plato pro- 
ceeds in his reasoning from the highest entities down to the empirical world, 
a method that pertains to revelation more than to proper demonstration, Aris- 
totle takes on the opposite route, as he always starts his investigations from 


30  Javelli (1580: 2, 277a). The first edition of the work was printed in Venice by Aurelio Pinzi 
[CNCE 29464]. 

31 Ibid. (277a-b): “At econtra divinus Plato omne humanum studium a terrenis ad coeles- 
tia, a mutabilibus ad immutabilia, a sensibilibus ad maxime intellectualia convertendum 
pro viribus censuit et docuit, et opere complevit. [...] Et quoniam intellexit Plato quicquid 
boni mens nostra in se continet a Deo maximo et optimo suscepisse, ideo ad ipsum omne 
nostrum studium referendum arbitratur, ita quod si rerum causas perscrutamur, causas 
ideo quaerendas esse, ut tandem omnium causam inveniamus, inventamque veneremur. 
Si circa formandos hominum mores intendimus, animum in primis a passionum per- 
turbatione et errorum caligine purgandum esse. [...] Hic est scopus et finis ad quem 
Plato omnem humanam sapientiam et speculationem, totumque morale negotium dirigit: 
unde non immerito dici consuevit Platonicam Philosophiam non aliud esse quam doctam 
pietatem ac religionem." 
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perception in order to eventually achieve universal truths through a process 
of gradual abstraction. To these different approaches corresponds dichotomy 
between analytic and synthetic method and more importantly, a distinction 
between the ways of proceeding that is proper to theology and that which most 
genuinely pertains to philosophy: 


Plato proceeds from the superior world down to the senses, and rather 
than demonstrating the notions concerning the divine entities he accepts 
them, as if they descended from above. This method is proper of course to 
the theologian only and is based on divine revelation; it is however foreign 
to the philosopher who investigates into human matters. Aristotle, on the 
contrary, as a highly experienced examiner of nature, ascends gradually 
from what is sensible and more known up to what is immaterial.82 


If there is no contrast for Javelli between Plato and Aristotle, this is not only 
because of the different nature of their philosophical concerns and methods. 
The other, most significant reason lies in the fact that both Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism (like all other philosophical doctrines of antiquity) are nothing 
but imperfect stages in the process of development of the sole, true philos- 
ophy, that is the Christian religion. This is what Javelli argued in two works 
explicitly devoted to Christian philosophy (philosophia Christiana), that is his 
Philosophiae Civilis Christianae Dispositio and his Christiana Philosophia, first 
printed, respectively, in 1540 and in 1566.33 In the latter work, for instance, 
Javelli focuses on the moral doctrine laid out, on the one hand, in the writings 
of ancient philosophers and, on the other, in the sacred texts of Christianity 
in order to demonstrate the superiority of Christian ethics over all the pre- 
ceding moral conceptions (de celsitudine divinae et Christianae Philosophiae 
moralis).?^ In line with what he had argued in his aforementioned epitome of 
Plato’s ethics, Javelli claims that, as a moral philosopher, Plato elaborated a doc- 
trine that resembles Christian ethics more than any other thinker was ever able 
to do. He did, however, fail in a crucial aspect of his theory: 


32 Pomponazzi (1519: 36"): “Plato a superis descendit ad sensum sententias de divinis entibus 
veluti ab alto dimissas magis acceptans quam probans. Qui nempe modus soli theologo 
autem, innitenti divinae revelationi proprie convenit, philosopho autem, in humanis ver- 
santi, fere extraneus. Aristoteles autem veluti callidissimus naturae scrutator a sensatis et 
notioribus paulatim se ad immaterialia elevat." 

33 Both works (respectively CNCE 38066 and CNCE 29713), were printed in Venice by Andrea 
Arrivabene. The latter originally appeared with the title Divinae et Christianae moralis 
philosophiae institutiones. 

34  Javelli (1580: 2, 379a). 
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Plato, as we have already pointed out in the commentary devoted to his 
moral and political philosophy, developed a doctrine that was truer and 
more righteous, and also closer to the genuine Christian philosophy; how- 
ever, even Plato failed because of his famous communal ownership of 
wives or women, and of sons and properties. [...] Since he introduced and 
asked [others] to abide by this rule, he destroyed any possible respectabil- 
ity and chastity, and also any familial dignity. In this, he made a terrible 
mistake.55 


As for Aristotle, his failure is even greater for Javelli: by asking his fellow cit- 
izens to worship all gods, as he explicitly does in his Politics, Aristotle openly 
introduced idolatry in his community.?8 For Javelli, Platonism and Aristotelian- 
ism are therefore not so different from each other primarily because they are 
equally defective when compared with Christian religion. In the preface of his 
Christiana Philosophia, Javelli expresses this idea in very dramatic terms: he 
states that Christian moral philosophy surpasses both Plato’s and Aristotle's 
doctrines in the same way as the brightness of the sun surpasses the light of 
the moon and all other stars.3” 


2 Javelli’s Later Appointments, His Inquisitorial Activity, and the 
Publication of His Oeuvre 


In 1521, Javelli’s office as regens of the Studium generale of Bologna comes to an 
end. Also in this case, he seems to have followed the customary path for retiring 
regents of the Bolognese Studium, for he left Bologna for a different destination. 
We find him in Piacenza working as Inquisitor, an appointment he was assigned 


35 Ibid. (381b): “Plato, ut declaravimus in dispositione suae Philosophiae moralis ac civilis, 
licet verius ac rectius et propinquius philosophiae Christianae instituta recte tradiderit, 
tamen et ipse defecit in sua famosa communitate uxorum sive mulierum, ac filiorum et 
possessionum. [...] Qua tamen introducta et ad observantiam redacta, omnis honestas 
omnisque castitas, et parentum honor sublata sunt, ideo in hoc turpissime errasse." 

36 Ibid.: “Et ipse erronea tradidit, ut in septimo libro docet deos honorandos esse, ubi 
expresse idolatriam docuit." 

37 Ibid. (378a): "Hanc divinam et Christianam moralem philosophiam denominabimus, 
cuius dignitas et celsitudo supra Peripateticam et Academicam tanta utique erit, quanta 
est solaris claritas indeficiens supra astrorum lunarisque globi refulgentiam eclipsabilem." 
This idea, that was already familiar to thinkers such as Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
and Marsilio Ficino, would be later developed into the notion of "perennial philosophy" 
(philosophia perennis) by Agostinus Steuchus (1497/98-1548) in his De perenni philosophia 
(1540). See Schmitt (1966). 
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to by the General Chapter of the Dominican order held in Naples in 1515.58 
As Michael Tavuzzi has pointed out, "Javelli's involvement with inquisitorial 
activities is far from surprising and indeed almost entirely predictable as such 
appointments were practically the norm for retiring regentes of the Studium of 
Bologna”5° He seems to have held this office until his death, which occurred at 
some point in around 1542.4? Javelli’s activity as Inquisitor marks the beginning 
of the last phase of his life, a phase we know unfortunately very little about. Due 
to the fire that destroyed the archives of both the Convent and the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition of Piacenza in around 1650, we lost many valuable documents 
that could have permitted insight into the last years of Javelli's life.*! Despite the 
scarce evidence at our disposal, there are some important aspects of Javelli’s 
later life that are better known, and these deserve our attention. 

To begin with, Javelli was not untouched by the great doctrinal upheaval that 
followed the spread of the Lutheran heresy from the second decade of the six- 
teenth century.? He penned two works explicitly aimed at confuting Luther's 
views. The first one is his Quaestio perpulchra et resolutissima de Dei praedesti- 
natione et reprobatione, first published in Venice in 1577 within one of Javelli’s 
Opera omnia editions.* In this work, divided into ten chapters and dedicated 
to a certain Crescentius, probably one of Javelli's relatives or former students, 
the author comes to challenge not only Duns Scotus’s views on predestina- 
tion, but also those of Aquinas—and this is what makes the Quaestio especially 
noteworthy.^^ Javelli's position in this work seems to have raised much criti- 
cism among his fellow Dominicans and other intellectuals at the time. An early 
eighteenth-century biography reports that Javelli, while trying to shy away from 
Luther’s mistakes, ends up with dashing against another obstacle, the Pelagian 
heresy.# Javelli must have been fully aware that the position he was present- 
ing in his Quaestio was rather slippery from a doctrinal point of view, for he 


38  Tavuzzi (2007: 76). 

39  Tavuzzi (1990: 477). 

40 Tavuzzi (2007: 222). 

41 Tavuzzi (1990: 482). 

42 On the knowledge and diffusion of Luther’s doctrines in Italy over the first half of the 
sixteenth century, see Niccoli (1983); Del Soldato (2010). 

43 This three-volume edition was printed in the workshop of Girolamo Scoto [CNCE 32502]. 
The Quaestio is in volume 3. 

44 See Tavuzzi (1990: 481-482), who speculates on the identity of Crescentius, the dedicatee 
of Javelli's Quaestio. 

45  Quetif-Echard (1721: vol. 2, 104): "Et dum Lutheri errores vitare fatagit, in alterum impegit 
scopulum, nempe in purum Semipelagianismum." On this, see also Tavuzzi (1990: 481); 
von Wille (2004: 186). 
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concludes the work by appealing to God himself (“Testor Deum optimum max- 
imum"), adding that, since he is not himself sure whether or not his views are 
totally compatible with the orthodox faith, he will eagerly correct his Quaestio if 
required to do so by ecclesiastical authorities.^9 Javelli’s second response to the 
diffusion of Lutheranism occurs in his aforementioned Christiana philosophia, 
whose fifth chapter contains a treatise on sacraments. This treatise, as noted by 
Michael Tavuzzi, is in fact “a thorough and point-by-point critique of Luther’s 
sacramental theology" as laid out in his De captivitate Babylonica ecclesiae prae- 
ludium, first published in Wittemberg in 1520.47 Unlike the Quaestio, where 
Luther’s name is never mentioned explicitly, Javelli's Christiana Philosophia 
refers to him on nearly every page. In the preface, Javelli maintains that the 
purpose of this work is, in addition to expounding the Christian doctrine of 
the seven sacraments, to defend this doctrine against those who "dogmatize 
perversely on it" (contra perverse dogmatizantes).*8 

In addition to participating in the theological discussions arising from the 
Reform movement, there is evidence showing that Javelli played an active role 
in Henry vit1’s “great matter’, and that he took a stand in favor of the King's 
case. Prompted by the desire to have his marriage with Catherine of Aragon 
(1485-1536) annulled, King Henry vit (1491-1547) relied on eminent English 
churchmen to buttress his cause with as many prominent European theolo- 
gians as possible.^? In the spring of 1530, Javelli was contacted by some of 
Henry vitl's emissaries, who tried to win his approval of the King’s case.5° 
At the beginning of May, one of these ambassadors, Gregorio Casali, wrote 
to Henry viii that he had succeeded in gaining Fra Crysostomus Javelli, the 
Inquisitor of Piacenza and Cremona and a former professor of theology at the 
Studium generale of Bologna.*! It was probably during the Summer 1530 that 
Javelli composed a number of pieces in support of Henry vi1r's divorce, thus 
taking a position that was in open conflict with the official stance promoted 
by the Dominican Congregation of Lombardy and by the academic authori- 


46  Javelli (1580: 3, 86b): “Testor Deum optimum maximum, cui nihil absconditus, quo stu- 
dio, quo tremore, qua reverentia hoc perdifficile opus attentaverim. Et quoniam nec mihi 
conscius sum an quod quaesivi assecuutus fuerim, ideo totum orthodoxae fidei correc- 
tioni committo, ne oppressus rei pondere: dum nitor stare tenderem in praeceps." 

47  Tavuzzi (1990: 480). 

48  Javelli (1580: 2, 552b). 

49  SeeSurtz (1974: 2, 439-446). 

50  Tavuzzi (1990: 479). 

51 Surtz (1974: 439). Many surviving records concerning Henry viii 
published by Pocock (1870). 
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ties of the Bolognese Studium.9?? While it is hard to say why Javelli sought to 
defend, at least doctrinally, Henry virr's divorce, his involvement in the affair is 
significant for two main reasons. It not only speaks to Javelli’s reputation among 
his contemporaries, but it also reveals, as Micheal Tavuzzi as pointed out, his 
“independence of spirit’, a quality that Javelli had shown in the Pomponazzi 
affair.9? 

The last but not least important aspect of Javelli's later life is his immersion 
in the completion and dissemination of his huge literary output.9* It was fol- 
lowing his removal from the office of Regens of the Studium generale in Bologna 
(1521) that Javelli started working intently towards the publication of his many 
works—up to that point, in fact, only his Solutiones to Pomponazzi’s Defen- 
sorium had appeared in print. Between 1526 and 1529, a set of commentaries 
on Aristotle's physical works came out in Piacenza: this includes Javelli's epito- 
mes of Physics and of books 1 through 3 of Meteorology as well as his epitomes 
of Aristotle's On the Heaven and On Generation and Corruption.” These texts 
would be reprinted in Venice in 1531 within a collection of Aristotelian com- 
mentaries that also features Javelli's epitomes of Parva naturalia, Liber de cau- 
sis, Metaphysics, and On the Soul.5® Aristotle's Physics, On the Soul, and Meta- 
physics in particular would also be the topic of a set of quaestiones that Javelli 
published in Venice in 1534.57 In 1536, five more works came out: the Epitome 
in decem libris Ethicorum Aristotelis, the Epitome in octo libris Politicorum Aris- 
totelis, the Epitome in Moralem Platonis Philosophiam, the Epitome in Politicam 
Platonis, and an original work, Javelli's aforementioned Tractatus de animae 
humanae indeficientia.58 Before passing away in around 1542, Javelli also pub- 
lished sections one through three of his Christiana Philosophia (respectively, 
sections one and two in 1538 and section three in 1539), his Philosophiae Civilis 
Christianae Dispositio (1540), and a Compendium on Aristotle's Logic (1540 and 
then reprinted in 1541).5° 


52  Tavuzzi (1990: 480); von Wille (2004: 186). 

53  Tavuzzi (1990: 480). 

54 A complete list of Javelli's writings is provided by Tavuzzi (1991). 

55 Tavuzzi (1990: 477—478). This edition, a specimen of which is preserved in the Biblioteca 
Civica of Enna, does not appear in Edit16 catalogue [online at: http://edit16.iccu.sbn.it/ 
web iccu/ihome.htm]. On Javelli's scientific thought more in general, see HeRbrüggen- 
Walter (2014). 

56 This collection features the editio princeps of Javelli's epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna 
[CNCE 47920]. On the Liber de causis in particular, see Jindra¢ek (2014). 

57 Respectively, CNCE 51552, CNCE 51533, and CNCE 30408. 

58 Respectively, CNCE 32882, CNCE 32885, CNCE 29464, CNCE 34807. 

59 Sections one and two of Javelli's Christiana Philosophia appear with the following title: 
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If the breadth of Javelli’s literary output that appeared during his lifetime 
is in itself remarkable, the extensiveness of the corpus that was published 
posthumously is equally impressive. Some fifty years from his death, a variety of 
editions came out which covered almost the entirety of Javelli’s production. 
In Italy between 1542 and 1600, one can count at least 46 different printed 
editions—most of which contain two or more works.9! What is most notewor- 
thy in Javelli's body of works is not only the sheer number of his writings (over- 
all more than fifty), but also the wide range of disciplines encompassed, which 
span from philosophy to physics, to sacramental theology, just to mention a 
few.® Javelli’s intellectual stature was unsurprisingly much praised by contem- 
porary and later sources, which are unanimous in placing him among the most 
learned men of his age.9? The most comprehensive collection of Javelli's works 
was first published in Venice in 1577, in three volumes.** This would be also 


Post peripateticam academicamque moralem Divinae et christianae philosophiae moralis 
dispositio pro prima et secunda parte nunc primo prodiit in lucem per reverendum 
PE. Chrysostomum Iavellum Canapicium ordinis predicatorum philosophiae ac sacre theolo- 
giae professorem. Pars prima: de eius celsitudine super quascunque humanas morales. Pars 
secunda de fide. Spe. Charitate. Prudentia. Divina atque Christiana Iustitia. Fortitudine. Tem- 
perantia. Ratione, Venice, Giovanni Padovano and Venturino Ruffinelli, 1538 [CNCE 27934]; 
Section three, devoted to the seven capital sins, comes out with the following title: Ter- 
tia pars philosophiae moralis divine, atque christianae: de septem vitiorum capitibus per 
Chrisostomum Iavellum disposita et nunc primo in lucem feliciter emissa, Venice, Pietro 
Nicolini da Sabbio, 1539 [CNCE 32750]; Philosophia civilis christiana disposita per rev- 
erendum magistrum Chrysostomum Iavellum Canapicium Ordinis predicatorum ex obser- 
vantia Lombardie, philosophiae et sacre doctrine professorem, Venice, Andrea Arrivabene, 
1540 [CNCE 38066]; Javellus canapicius Chrisost. Logicae compendium peripateticae ordina- 
tum per reverendum magistrum Chrisostomum Iavellum, Venice, Andrea Arrivabene, 1540 
[CNCE 29467]. On Javelli's works on Logic, see Gili (2019: 22-28). 

60 javelli's works that do not seem to have appeared in print include his Tractatus de sacra- 
mento matrimonii, some other writings (“alia plura") which he left unfinished (both items 
are mentioned by Rovetta 1691: 96b), his commentary on Peter Lombard's Sententiae 
(which is mentioned by Rossotto 1657:155), a bunch of sermons, and Javelli's writings con- 
cerning Henry Vi1r's divorce (on these last two items, see Tavuzzi 1991: 120121). 

61 This is the number of works listed in Edit16. 

62 In addition to the many epitomes of Aristotle's natural treatises, Javelli's interests in 
physics are further testified by his Epitome super sphaeram (see Javelli 1580: 3, 66-80). 

63 See, for instance, Javelli's account given in the late seventeenth century by Rovetta (1691: 
96a): "Chrysostomus Iavellus Canapensis Pedemontanus Philosophus atque Theologus 
eruditissimus, vir sui temporis ingenii felicitate incomparabili dotatus, qui stylo claro 
atque profundo" [“Chrysostomus Javelli of Canavese in Piedmont, was an extremely 
learned philosopher and theologian, one incomparably quick-witted in his age, and gifted 
with a brilliant and profound style”. 

64 Printed by the workshop of Girolamo Scoto [CNCE 32502]. 
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printed, three years later, in Lyon, by no less than two different publishing 
houses at the same time.55 


3 The Reception of Javelli's Works in Late Sixteenth-Century Europe: 
Some Particular Cases 


Javelli's collection of Opera includes 41 works. Of these, 31 are commentaries 
on Aristotle. Javelli's fame throughout the second half of the sixteenth century 
seems to be especially tied to his work as an interpreter of the Philosopher. The 
sheer number of editions shows that Javelli's Aristotelian commentaries were 
widely appreciated by the sixteenth-century scholarly community. As for his 
epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna in particular, an interesting instance of 
this work's success is provided by a mid-sixteenth-century Italian treatise on 
fortune: Girolamo Garimberto's Della fortuna libri sei, first published in Venice 
by Michele Tramezzino in 1547 and reprinted a number of times in the follow- 
ing years.96 The work offers a very extensive treatment of fortune, drawing on 
a wide array of sources, both ancient and medieval. In the six books making 
out his Della fortuna, Garimberto examines virtually all accounts of fortune 
that were available up to his time—from Aristotle to Boethius, from Thomas 
Aquinas to Giles of Rome. Book one is where the dependence on Liber de bona 
fortuna is most evident. One chapter in particular is explicitly devoted to the 
examination of “who, among all other men, may be deemed most fortunate" 
(“Quali siano quegli huomini più fortunati di tutti gli altri").57 In answering 
this question, Garimberto puts forward the very same theory of well-fortuned 
men Javelli had presented, a few years before, in his epitome of the Liber. 
According to this theory, there are four categories of men that turn out to be 
most fortunate. These are: the rude and unteachable men, the foolish men, the 
melancholic men, and the lonely and simple men who are not concerned with 
external affairs. Of these four typologies, only the latter three can be traced 
back to the Liber de bona fortuna; on the contrary, the first category was put 
forward for the first time by Javelli in chapter three of his commentary. Garim- 
berto does not only reproduce the very same typologies (“rude men’, “foolish 
men" "those who conduct a solitary life" and *melancholic men"), but the Ital- 
ian rendering also betrays his direct dependence on Javelli: Javelli’s category 


65 Respectively, Symphorien Beraud and Bartholomeus Honorat (see Tavuzzi 1991: 112). 

66  Garimberto (1547) [CNCE 20408]. The work was reprinted in 1550 [CNCE 20411] and in 1554 
[CNCE 44202]. 

67  Garimberto (1547: 1, 17, 16"). 
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of “rudes et indociles” is translated by Garimberto as “huomini grossi d’intel- 
letto" “insipientes” as "pazzi" (its Italian equivalent), “agentes vitam solitariam" 
as “quelli che menano vita solitaria" and *melancholici" as *nelanconici" 9$ The 
presence of Javelli's account of well-fortuned men in a slightly later work on for- 
tune shows that his commentary was considered as an authoritative reading of 
the Liber, and that it started to be relied upon soon after its appearance. 

In addition to this, there is evidence that Javelli’s Aristotelian commentaries 
were also included in the curricula of various learning institutions at the time. 
A good case in point is a letter sent in 1557 by the head of the Jesuit college 
in Perugia, Giovanni Nicola Notari, to the Collegium Romanum. In the letter, 
Notari asks the Collegium to provide books for the college library in Perugia, 
as they needed them for teaching. When it comes to Aristotle’s texts, Notari 
specifically asks for “Javelli’s epitomes on philosophy” (the reference is most 
likely to one of the Venetian collections of epitomes in universam Aristotelis 
philosophiam, printed several times in the 1540s and 1550s), his Quaestiones De 
anima (first printed in 1534 and then three more times before 1557), his epito- 
mes on the Ethics (Venice 1536) and on Logic (first published in Venice in 1540 
and reprinted four times before 1555).6° Notari’s case is by no means isolated, 
for it bears witness to a widespread tendency among Jesuit colleges from the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Indeed, the records at our disposal shows 
that Javelli’s commentaries were to be found on the shelves of all major Jesuit 
libraries of the time. Besides Perugia, they had been adopted also by the col- 
leges of Loreto, Macerata, and Siena.”° 

Further evidence of the success enjoyed by Javelli’s commentaries in the cur- 
ricula of Jesuit colleges in sixteenth-century Italy comes from another letter, 
written in 1561 by the prefect of studies at the Collegium Romanum, Diego de 


68 For a more extensive treatment of this, see infra chapter 3, section 5, notes 57-61. 

69  Vacalebre (2016: 170, n. 41): "Se la v.R. me volesse far gratia d'alcuni libri di philosophia 
per alcuna volta reveder quella et lo studiare ne sarei grato. Io per non far spesa al col- 
legio domanderó solamenti di quelli che sono tenuti in collegio cioè l'Epitome di Javello 
sopra tutta la philosophia che é un pezzo (alcuni sono in dui) et li Questioni del midesimo 
sopra l'anima che è un libretto, un Donato, l'ethica e la Logica del detto Javello" [^1 would 
be grateful to Your Reverence if you could send some books on philosophy we could use 
for reading and studying. In order not to affect the Collegium's budget, I will only ask for 
those books the Collegium already has, that is Javelli's Epitomes of the entire philosophy, 
which is only one volume (some are two), his Questions on the book On the Soul, which is 
one tiny volume, one Donatus, as well as Javelli's Ethics and Logic"]. 

70  Acomprehensive (though not always reliable) inventory of Italian Jesuit libraries in the 
Renaissance has been provided by Connolly (1955). According to Connolly, Javelli's epito- 
mes were available in the Jesuit libraries of Loreto (p. 186), Macerata (208), Perugia (231), 
and Siena (246). On Perugia more specifically, see also Vacalebre (2016: 189). 
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Ledesma (1519-1575), to his colleagues. In the letter, Ledesma enquires about 
the structure to be given to the philosophy course, asking his colleagues what 
texts should be taught and in which order. Benedictus Pererius (ca. 1535-1610), 
the Spanish theologian and professor at the Collegium Romanum, had no 
doubts about this: in his response to Ledesma, he envisions a course of study 
where much room is given to metaphysics (whose teaching would be extended 
in duration from three to three and a half years), and he also provides a list of 
the main authorities on which the course should be grounded—John de Jan- 
dun, Marsilius de Inghen, and Chrysostomus Javelli. The wide appreciation of 
Javelli's Aristotelian commentaries among the Jesuit colleges in the sixteenth 
century sounds like a sort of official endorsement if one thinks how much this 
community treasured all those works that combined outstanding scholarship 
with clarity and usability. 

Although Javelli’s success as a writer and thinker in Renaissance Europe owes 
to a great extent to his work as a commentator on Aristotle, there were also 
more specific aspects of his philosophical production that achieved notoriety. 
One of these is Javelli's doctrine of the transcendentals which he presented 
in his Tractatus de transcendentibus, first published in Lyon in 1568 within 
Javelli's first edition of Opera omnia."? The question as to which specific prop- 
erty of beings can be properly considered as a transcendental (i.e. a very gen- 
eral notion that qualifies being as being, and is situated beyond all categories 
of being) had been investigated since medieval times, and it saw the involve- 
ment of such leading thinkers of Scholastic philosophy as Philip the Chancellor, 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus, just to men- 
tion a few.” This issue, which was triggered by the attempt to make sense of 
some controversial passages of Aristotle's Metaphysics, gave rise to an intense 
debate that lasted in Europe up until the sixteenth century. What was ulti- 
mately at stake in the correct identification of transcendent objects was no 
less than the determination of the “proper subject" (subiectum proprium) of 
metaphysics.” The Tractatus de trascendentibus is therefore Javelli's personal 
contribution to a complex and long-standing vexata quaestio in the Western 
philosophical tradition, a contribution that did not pass unnoticed among later 
thinkers. Javelli's Tractatus is in fact discussed extensively in Francisco Suárez's 
Disputationes metaphysicae (1597), a text representing one of the major sys- 


71 Blum (2006: 281). 

72 See Tavuzzi (1991: 112). 

73 For a comprehensive discussion on this topic, see Aertsen (2012). 
74 Aertsen (2012: 5). 
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tematic accounts of metaphysics in the Latin world.” In Suarez’s work, Javelli 
is quoted no fewer than 126 times, a fact that makes him one of the principal 
sources of the Disputationes."9 If Suárez takes issue with Javelli’s interpretation 
at times, he always shows a high regard for him, and he endorses his views on 
several specific points." Via Suárez's Disputationes, Javelli’s metaphysical the- 
ories could reach and affect many prominent figures belonging to later genera- 
tions in the Western philosophical tradition such as Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
Arthur Schopenhauer, and Martin Heidegger.7? 

Finally, it is important to note that Javelli's influence in the second half of the 
sixteenth century was so pervasive that it reached far beyond the boundaries of 
purely technical, philosophical scholarship. Javelli is in fact one of the charac- 
ters in the Priscianus Vapulans (1580), a famous comedy written by the German 
playwright Philipp Nicodemus Frischlin (1547-1590). The Priscianus Vapulans 
(literally, Priscian Flogged) belongs to the highly successful literary genre of the 
Bellum grammaticale. This genre, as Erik Butler has shown, flourished in Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as a means of satirizing outmoded 
cultural paradigms and promoting new methods of learning.” The specific 
linguistic model targeted by Frischlin in his comedy is, predictably enough, 
the sixth-century Latin grammarian Priscian, author of an extensive work, the 
Institutiones grammaticae, which became in the Middle Ages a standard text- 
book for the study of Latin. In Frischlin's play, Priscian comes back from a 
fictional pedagogical battle where he has been beaten and seriously injured his 
head. He seeks medical treatment from a variety of specialists who represent 
different areas of learning.9? As a representative of the traditional (Thomistic) 
natural philosophy we find no other than Chrysostomus Javelli (“Iavellus’, as he 
is named in the comedy). It is actually with a line from him that the entire play 
begins.! Iavellus stars in the first act, where he initially talks with Franciscus, 


75  Shields-Schwartz (2016). 

76 On Javelli and Suárez, see also Wells (1994); Heider (2012). 

77 See, for instance, Suárez (1610: Disputatio v, Sectio 111, 20, 107b): "Bene enim respondet 
Iavellus potentam pertinere ad genus sui actus primarii"; or ibid.: "Bona est responsio 
Iavelli." 

78 Shields-Schwartz 2016. 

79 Butler (2010: 1-11). Javelli’s presence in Frischlin's Priscianus Vapulans has been also 
touched upon by Bianchi (2008: 159-161), who focuses on the resemblances between some 
passages of Javelli's (the character) speech and Étienne Tempier's introductory letter to his 
famous 1277 condemnation decree. 

80 These aspects are examined in greater details in Butler (2010: 45-49). 

81 The Latin text is reproduced in modern edition, along with a facing German translation, 
in Frischlin (2003, 1-289). 
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the fictional persona of Francis of Mayrone (ca. 1280-1328), the French philoso- 
pher who was a distinguished follower of Duns Scotus. Iavellus and Franciscus 
thus embody two prominent streams in the Scholastic tradition, and their con- 
versation in the play is designed to satirize the traditional philosophical jar- 
gon used in academic disputations, a jargon that Frischlin clearly ridicules for 
being convoluted, superfluously technical, and intentionally obscure.8? To do 
so, Frischlin transfers into verses and puts into Iavellus's mouth entire sections 
from Javelli's epitome of Aristotle's Physics. In the first scene of the first act, 
one can count six different passages from this work, some of which are quoted 
at length by Frischlin.5? In the second scene, Priscian joins the two philoso- 
phers as he is coming back from the battle. They try to treat him by appealing 
to the principles of natural philosophy, but all their attempts end up failing sys- 
tematically. No matter the satirical purpose of Frischlin's play, the fact that he 
chooses Javelli as representative of the Thomistic-oriented philosophy shows 
that the association between his name and this particular philosophical tra- 
dition was natural at the time, and that seeing Javelli as the sixteenth-century 
heirof Aquinas was virtually common knowledge by then. The Priscianus Vapu- 
lans was first staged in 1578 at the jubilee of the University of Tübingen, likely 
in front of a large crowd of students. There is no doubt that, by filling his play 
with quotes from Javelli's commentaries, Frischlin presented his audience with 
bits of texts that must have certainly sounded familiar. 


82 During the sixteenth century, Javelli's Scholastic approach was also attacked by Mario 
Nizolio (1488-1567), the Italian philosopher who rejected the doctrine of unversals as it 
was expounded by Aristotle and restated by many prominent medieval and early modern 
thinkers. On this aspect, see Nauta (2012: 35-36). 

83 For a thorough analysis of this, see the commentary on Priscianus Vapulans in Frischlin 
(2014: 9-119). 


CHAPTER 3 


The Content of Javelli’s Epitome of the Liber de 
bona fortuna 


This chapter is devoted to a close reading of Javelli’s epitome of the Liber de 
bona fortuna. The work, in the version transmitted by its second and ultimate 
redaction (B), features five chapters. We will analyze Javelli's epitome follow- 
ing the structure of the work. In the first section, we will comment on Javelli's 
prologue, that is the introductory section of the work where he discusses the 
position of the Liber de bona fortuna within Aristotle's Ethics (1); then, we will 
focus on some semantic distinctions provided by Javelli in Chapter 1, distinc- 
tions concerning, respectively, the notions of nature (2) and fortune (3); we will 
then analyze Chapter 2, presenting elements that seem to be mostly dependent 
on Javelli's interaction with the humanist tradition and concerning in particu- 
lar the figure of Socrates (4); after this, we will focus on Chapter 3 in order to set 
Javelli's account of the potentially well-fortuned men against the background of 
the medieval tradition (5); we will then show how the description of the work- 
ings of good fortune in Chapter 4 bears clear traces of Giles's Sententia de bona 
fortuna (6—7); then, we will explore the content of Chapter 5, a section that was 
added by Javelli at a later stage in the composition of his epitome (8); finally, we 
will provide some concluding remarks on the content of Javelli's reading and 
offer possible perspectives of research on the reception of the Liber de bona 
fortuna in early modern Europe (9). 


1 The Presentation of the Liber as an Essential Complement to 
Aristotle's Doctrine of the Ultimate Human Good (Prologue) 


As was customary in the commentary tradition in late antiquity and in the Mid- 
dle Ages—in the commentaries on the Sacred Scriptures as well as on pagan 
authors such as Aristotle—! the prologue of Javelli's epitome provides a brief 
presentation of the text under examination, along with a justification of its 
position within the broader project of Aristotle's corpus. However, contrary to a 


1 Onthis trend, see Minnis (1984). 
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trend that had become very common in the course of the thirteenth century, 
Javelli does not refer to the four causes as canonized by the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion. Nevertheless, as will be made clear in what follows, Javelli's approach is 
deeply rooted in the Scholastic tradition. When he starts commenting on the 
Liber de bona fortuna, Javelli has just finished to comment on Parva naturalia? a 
series of short treatises dealing with a number of psychological and physiolog- 
ical issues; these are On sense and sensible objects, On memory and recollection, 
Onsleep and waking, On dreams, On divination in sleep (traditionally these three 
tracts were considered in the Middle Ages as part of the same book, namely De 
somno et vigilia), On length and shortness of life, On youth and old age, On res- 
piration, On life and death. In order to make the transition from his epitome on 
Parva naturalia to that on the Liber de bona fortuna, Javelli explains that the 
latter stands within Aristotle's ethical corpus in the same position as the set of 
works forming the Parva naturalia within the corpus devoted to "the science of 
living beings" (scientia de animatis): 


Having finished our inquiry on Parva naturalia that Aristotle composed 
to transmit in an organized and exhaustive way the science of living 
beings that he had begun in the books On the Soul and would be fin- 
ished in distinguishing each single species in the books On Animals and 
On Plants, we intend here to make an inquiry on the opuscule On Good 
Fortune, that he composed to bring to completion his inquiry on hap- 
piness, on which he had spoken in the first and tenth books of Nico- 
machean Ethics as well as in Magna Moralia. For without good fortune 
nobody is considered happy by the philosophers, because happiness is 
thought by them to be good fortune or, at least, not being without good 
fortune.? 


A first point to be noted is the very fact that the author ranks the Liber de bona 
fortuna among Aristotle's ethical treatises, arguing that the latter had com- 
posed the work in order to complement the theory of happiness that was only 
partially addressed in books 1and 10 of Nicomachean Ethics as well as in Magna 
Moralia.* This assertion does not go without saying in a time when the opus- 


2 Onthe medieval tradition of Parva naturalia, see De Leemans-Beullens (2008); De Leemans 
in Aristotle (2011: LXII-LXVII). 

3 Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, prologue, 1, p. 171. 

4 Fromthe beginnings of the reception of the integral translation of Nicomachean Ethics in the 
Latin West, in around 1250, readers noticed that Aristotle's doctrine of happiness occurred in 
Book 1 (1094a 01-1101a 22) and in the second part of Book 10 (1176a 30-u81b 25). One of the 
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cule was often printed at the end of the series of Parva naturalia. This latter 
option was actually in line with the medieval tradition, as is shown by a series 
of manuscript witnesses of the Liber de bona fortuna that were elaborated in 
the academic environment, more specifically at the University of Paris. Some 
of these manuscripts, drawn from the exemplar made available to the masters 
and students at the University of Paris between the end of the thirteenth and 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, place this treatise within a set of works 
by Aristotle containing the tracts nowadays included in Parva naturalia, but 
also within a series of other treatises usually associated to these on the basis 
of their brevity and interdisciplinary subjects, such as On colours, On the flood- 
ing of the Nile, On the movement of animals, and the Physiognomonics.5 Of the 
items included in this extended version of Aristotle's Parva naturalia (the so- 
called “Parva naturalia et alia parva"), not all circulated to the same extent in the 
Renaissance. As far as the editorial tradition of the Latin Aristotle is concerned, 
however, the Liber de bona fortuna seems to have kept, in some cases at least, 
such a position alongside Parva naturalia. This position certainly explains why 
Javelli comments on the opuscule after having commented on Parva naturalia. 
Despite this fact, however, he considers the Liber de bona fortuna as part of Aris- 
totle's ethical corpus, as made clear by the last sentence of the aforementioned 
passage, where he refers to the Philosopher's claim that good fortune is a neces- 
sary condition for happiness and even equal to happiness. It may be interesting 
to note that very similar views concerning the importance of good fortune for 
the doctrine of happiness and, consequently, the specific position of the Liber 


leading figures for the reception of Nicomachean Ethics was Albert the Great, who was the first 
author to comment on the integral Latin version of this work made by Grosseteste (in Albert's 
so-called Ethica, going back to the early 1250s): in this commentary, he systematically stresses 
on the relations between the two books, as also did the later commentators, who were fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Albert. When Albert the Great then discovered Magna moralia and 
took it into account in commenting on Nicomachean Ethics for the second time, ca. 1263-1265 
(in his so-called Super Ethicam), he noted that this work contained a series of topics that did 
not occur in Nicomachean Ethics. According to Albert, however, the subjects that occurred 
in both works were always treated “more extensively and more perfectly” in Nicomachean 
Ethics than in Magna Moralia. See Albert the Great (1891: 16a). See also Miiller (2001: 359): 
“Scripsit autem et librum qui dicitur Magna Moralia, non ideo quod scriptura plus contineat, 
sed quia de pluribus tractat, sicut de concordia, benignitate, bonitate, et quibusdam aliis, de 
quibus hic nullam facit mentionem. Sed de quibus hic tractat, perfectius determinat et pro- 
lixius quam in libro Magnorum Moralium.” Aristotle’s Magna Moralia started therefore to be 
considered as a sort of supplement to Nicomachean Ethics rather than a true rival of it. On 
this, see Cordonier (2014A: 337-339). 

5 On the Liber's inclusion within this extended version of Aristotle’s Parva naturalia, see 
Cordonier-Steel (2012: 403-405). 
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de bona fortuna within the Aristotelian corpus, had been expressed by Giles of 
Rome in his Sententia de bona fortuna. We quote here from the very beginning 
of the prologue: 


Someone has considered good fortune to be “the same as happiness", as 
the Philosopher holds in the first book of the Ethics (199b 09-10), and he 
has not spoken in a completely irrational way. [...] Therefore, since good 
fortune is the controller of the external goods, as the Philosopher holds 
in this book on good fortune (1206b 33-34), if someone being without the 
external goods is not completely self-sufficient in his life and if without 
self-sufficiency-to-life there cannot be a completely perfect political hap- 
piness, it follows that good fortune must be in some way considered as 
being the same as happiness itself, as far as it contributes to some kind 
of its perfection. This is why the Philosopher, when he says in the first 
book of the Ethics, introducing the testimony of another, that good for- 
tune must be considered as being the same as happiness, in the beginning 
of this book he approves this, in saying that *many people think that the 
happy life is the one that is equated to good fortune or not without good 
fortune" and he says that they are perhaps right, because “without the 
external goods that are the goods of fortune, it is not possible to be happy" 
(1206b31-34). These things having now been clarified in advance, it can 
easily be made clear to which part of the philosophy this book is related 
and to which book it must be annexed. For, if good fortune is something 
annexed to happiness, the book must be annexed to the book of Ethics or 
to Magna Moralia, where happiness is addressed. [...]. Then it becomes 
clear what necessity led to the composition of this book, the subject of 
which is good fortune. For, if in moral science one deals with happiness, 
and if good fortune can contribute in some way to the perfection of hap- 
piness, it was required, to constitute a complete account of Ethics, to 
produce a book on good fortune.$ 


6 The text of Giles's prologue is quoted from Cordonier (2010: 725, n. 51): "Quidam ordinavit 
in idem bonam fortunam felicitati, ut vult Philosophus primo Ethicorum, qui non omnino 
irrationabiliter locutus est. [...] Quare, cum exteriorum bonorum fortuna sit domina, ut 
vult philosophus in hoc libello de bona fortuna, si sine bonis exterioribus non sufficit quis 
sibi plene in vita et absque sufficiencia uite esse non potest felicitas politica omnino per- 
fecta, sequitur quod bona fortuna aliquo modo ordinanda sit in idem cum ipsa felicitate, in 
quantum facit ad quamdam perfectionem eius. Unde philosophus cum in primo Ethicorum, 
inducens testimonium alterius, dixisset bonam fortunam in idem ordinandam esse felicitati, 
in principio huius libelli hoc approbat, dicens quod multi putant felicem vitam esse bonam 
fortunam aut non esse sine bona fortuna, in quo recte dicunt, ut ipse ait, quia sine exterioribus 
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In the first sentence of his prologue, and later on as he recalls Aristotle's 
assimilation of happiness to good fortune (“cum dixisset bonam fortunam in 
idem ordinandam esse felicitati”), Giles does not quote the Aristotelian passage 
he has in mind literally, nor does he summarize it unambiguously: following 
Giles’s words, the modern reader may hesitate to locate precisely the source 
under consideration in the first book of Nicomachean Ethics; and this holds for 
Javelli’s reference too, which also includes the account given by Aristotle in the 
tenth and last book of this work, which he mentions explicitly. The passage that 
most probably lies behind Giles's explanation is Aristotle’s discussion on the 
views of those earlier thinkers who, by emphasizing the significance of exter- 
nal goods in the pursuit of happiness, sought to assimilate happiness to fortune. 
After stressing on the importance of these goods in the performance of “good 
acts” (1199a 31-b 05), Aristotle claims that one is not completely happy with- 
out beauty, nobility, friends, and children, since happiness needs these kinds 
of prosperity (1199b 05-07); this is why, he says, some rank good fortune in the 
same category as happiness.’ However, despite the inaccuracy of these refer- 
ences, it is clear that the fundamental assumption as to how to place the Liber 
de bona fortuna within Aristotle’s philosophical project is the same for both 
Giles and Javelli: just as the former claims that the Philosopher had to write 
this treatise to complete his moral doctrine (“ad completam traditionem moral- 
ium"), Javelli clearly maintains that he had composed it in order to complete 
his account of happiness (“composuit ut compleret considerationem de felici- 
tate”). 


bonis que sunt bona fortune non contingit felicem esse. Hiis autem prelibatis, de levi patere 
potest cui parti philosophie iste libellus obsequatur et cui libro annecti debeat. Nam si bona 
fortuna est aliquid annexum felicitati, libellus iste annecti debet libro Ethicorum vel Magnis 
Moralibus ubi de felicitate tractatur. [...] Patet igitur que fuit necessitas componendi hunc 
librum in quo agitur de bona fortuna. Nam si in moralibus de felicitate tractatur, et etiam 
bona fortuna facere potest ad quandam perfectionem felicitatis, ad completam traditionem 
moralium oportuit de bona fortuna aliquem libellum efficere." 

7 See Aristotle (1973B: 387): "Amplius autem forte felix minus, si huic pessimi filii sunt vel amici, 
vel boni existentes mortui sunt. Quemadmodum igitur diximus, videtur indigere et tali pros- 
peritate. Unde in idem ordinat quidam bonam fortunam felicitati. Quidam vero virtutem. 
Unde et queritur utrum est discibile aut assuescibile vel aliter qualiter exercitabile, vel secun- 
dum quandam divinam particulam, vel propter fortunam advenit." 
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2 The Definition of Good Fortune as a Kind of Nature and the 
Different Concepts of “Nature” in Aristotle (Chapter 1) 


Chapter 1 of Javelli's epitome contains some elements that are clearly indebted 
to Giles's analysis of the Liber de bona fortuna. As mentioned above, this part 
of the work centers on the discussion of the nature of good fortune and its 
relations to human happiness. The chapter is articulated by Javelli in two main 
parts, the first explaining what fortune is not, and the second showing what 
it actually is. The first part follows the opuscule closely, insofar as Javelli dis- 
cusses the three “candidates” presented by Aristotle at the very beginning of 
the Liber de bona fortuna that it may be possible to identify with good for- 
tune, namely the nature of the individual (1206b 36-1207a 02), his intellect 
(1207a 02-05), and some kind of divine care (1207a 06—11).5 When it comes 
to the pars construens of his analysis, Javelli introduces a further distinction 
by raising the following three questions: whether good fortune exists (the 
author says, literally: “whether it is something”), whether it is nature, and 
whether it is a nature with or without reason.? To address the second of these 
questions, Javelli starts by distinguishing between two different meanings of 
nature: 


As for the second point, consider that in one sense one must deny that 
good fortune is nature, whereas in another sense one must accept it. 


8 Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, pp. 173 and 179: "Concerning the first chapter, we 
must first investigate what good fortune is not and, after this, what it actually is [...] Now that 
it has been seen what fortune is not, one must assess what it actually is.” For the three “candi- 
dates" in Aristotle's Liber de bona fortuna, see Aristotle (2016:1248b 04—07): "Iste autem est qui 
secundum impetum directivus, alius autem qui preter impetum; sine ratione autem ambo. 
Et hec quidem continua bona fortuna magis, hec autem non continua.” Ibid. (1206b 36-1207a 
02): "Primum quidem igitur super hec utique quis veniens et considerans dubitabit. Neque 
enim utique dicet quis fortunam quod est natura. Natura enim semper cuius est causa, huius 
ut in pluribus aut similiter factiva est, fortuna autem numquam, sed inordinate et ut accidit." 
Ibid. (1207a 02-05): “Neque utique intellectum quendam aut rationem rectam. Et enim hic 
non minus est ordinatum et quod semper similiter, fortuna autem non. Propter quod et ubi 
plurimus intellectus et ratio, ibi minima fortuna, ubi autem plurima fortuna, ibi minimus 
intellectus." ibid. (1207a 06-11): "Sed forte quidem bona fortuna est ut cura quedam dei. Aut 
hoc non utique videbitur? Deum enim dignificamus dominum existentem talium ut dignis 
distribuat et bona et mala, fortuna autem et que a fortuna ut vere velut utique contingit fiunt. 
Si autem deo tale attribuimus, pravum ipsum iudicem faciemus vel non iustum. Et hoc non 
conveniens est deo." 

9 Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 179: "Now that it has been seen what fortune is 
not, one must assess what it actually is. And first, whether it is something; second, whether it 
is nature; third, whether it is nature with reason or without reason." 
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Because (a) if one takes “nature” as it is defined in the second book of 
Physics—a nature that is predicated of the substantial and the accidental 
form and that is a sufficient principle producing its effects always or in 
most cases and regularly in relation to the things of which it is said to be 
the nature (like the heat in the fire, when it has no impediments, always 
and regularly burns the burnable matter that is close to it)—, good for- 
tune is not to be identified with nature, since it performs neither always, 
nor regularly, but randomly; (b) now, taking “nature” as Aristotle under- 
stands it in the first book of his Politics when he says that the nature of the 
human being is to be “a political animal and to be virtuous” (cf. 1, 2, 1253a 
01), it is true that good fortune is to be identified with nature. [...] So, if 
we take nature in this sense, good fortune is to be identified with nature, 
since it is a natural rather than a rational impulse caused in our soul by 
the first principle, i.e. God. The reason why I have said “natural” and not 
"rational" will be argued below.!° 


Javelli's distinction between the two meanings of nature in the Aristotelian 
corpus may be summarized as follows. The first meaning parallels the most 
famous notions of nature that are developed most extensively in the chapters 
on nature, fortune, and the spontaneous to be found in the second book of 
Physics: according to this notion, nature is a principle whose effects occur either 
always (semper) or at least for the most part (ut in pluribus) and, at any rate, in 
an ordinate way (ordinate). Evidently, this concept cannot be equated with 
good fortune, for fortune is by definition inconsistent and mutable. The sec- 
ond notion of nature, on the contrary, allows for some degree of contingency. 
This concept is presented, most notably, in the famous passage from Politics 
where Aristotle states that “the nature of the man is to be a political animal 
and to be virtuous” (“natura hominis est esse animal civile et esse virtuosum"). 
Such a distinction between two different meanings of the term nature in the 


io  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, pp. 183-185. 

11 See, among others, Physics 11, 8, 198b 34-199a 05, where nature is said to be the cause of 
what happens in the most frequent and ordined way (see also On the Heavens 301a 04-11, 
Rhetoric 1369a 35-b 02, and above all Generation of the Animals 777a 19-21). The "sponta- 
neous" and fortune are said to be the cause of what happens infrequently and irregularly 
in Physics 11, 5, 196b 29—197a 32. As for the example of the heat, presented by Javelli in the 
aforementioned passage, this is to be found towards the end of Physics 11, more spefici- 
cally at 198b 14. This example, that was rather incidental in Aristotle, became much more 
frequent in Averroes's commentaries and, thanks to him, it later affected the discussions 
of Scholastic thinkers, Giles included. 
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Aristotelian corpus made its appearance in the medieval thought thanks to no 


other than Giles of Rome. Indeed, this distinction occurs for the first time in 


Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna and, more precisely, in the section where he 


dwells on the definition of good fortune as a "nature without reason" (1207a 


30-36), a passage that will be later mentioned also by Javelli: 


12 


It must be said that the fact that something is nature or that something is 
natural can be understood in two ways. (a) First, in the sense that nature 
does this sufficiently, and, in this way, to burn is something natural to fire, 
andto fall down is something natural to heavy things. And what is natural 
in this way is in a similar way and for the most part or, most precisely, if it 
is not impeded, it is always and everywhere. Indeed, it is the same every- 
where that heavy things fall down, unless their way down is impeded by 
something retaining and sustaining them or pushing them in the oppo- 
site direction. (b) In the other sense, something is said to be natural not 
because nature brings it about sufficiently, but because we have a natural 
impetus such that it arises, and in this way to be a political animal is natu- 
ral to man, because, as is said in Politics r, there is now by nature in all men 
an impetus towards such community. Similarly, to be virtuous is also nat- 
ural to man, not because the virtues are in us by nature in a perfect way, 
but because we are constitutively prompted towards them and through 
reason naturally allocated to us we have a natural impetus towards liv- 
ing according to them. [...] It [good fortune] is not nature (as is negated 
above) and is nature (as is said here). For it is not nature in that nature 
produces it sufficiently, hence it must not be that it is in a similar way and 
for the most part. Yet it is nature, because some men have a natural impe- 
tus to be fortunate, and because what is nature in this way must not be for 
the most part, good fortune being nature in this way can occur, without 
any inconsequences, for the most part, but infrequently.!2 


The passage from Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna (1207a 30-36) is quoted from Cor- 
donier (2014C: 146-147): "Dicendum quod aliquid esse naturam vel aliquid esse naturale 
potest intelligi dupliciter. (a) Primo ut quia natura sufficienter facit illud, et sic calefacere 
est igni quid naturale, et descendere deorsum est quid naturale gravibus. Et quod sic 
est naturale est similiter et ut in pluribus, immo nisi impediatur est semper et ubique. 
Similiter enim et ubique gravia descendunt, nisi per aliquid retinens et sustinens vel 
contrapellens impediatur huius descensus. (b) Alio modo dicitur esse aliquid quid nat- 
urale, non quia natura sufficienter illud efficiat, sed quia habemus naturalem impetum 
ut illud fiat, et sic esse animal civile est homini naturale, quia ut dicitur primo Politi- 
corum, natura quidem impetus inest omnibus hominibus ad talem communitatem, sic 
etiam esse virtuosum est homini naturale non quia virtutes secundum esse perfectum 
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The similarities between this passage and the aforementioned chapter in 
Javelli's commentary are striking. Not only do both authors develop the same 
distinction between two meanings of the term "nature" following their dif- 
ferent uses in Physics and in Aristotle's corpus of moral philosophy, but they 
also explain the two different concepts in very similar terms. On the one 
hand, they both define the first meaning of nature by calling into question 
the notion of "sufficient causality”, which is absent in the Aristotelian passages 
referred to here by Giles: Giles's sentence that "natura sufficienter facit illud" 
is clearly echoed by Javelli's definition of nature as "sufficiens principium [...] 
producendi effectus". On the other hand, as they illustrate the second mean- 
ing of the term "nature" both Giles and Javelli explicitly refer to the passage 
from Aristotle's Politics involving the definition of men as naturally social crea- 
tures (I, 2, 1253a 01—-07).? Neither Giles nor Javelli give a literal quotation of 
this passage, but they both rephrase it in a similar way: while Giles offers a 
synthetic paraphrase of Aristotle's argument (1252b 12-1253a 10), Javelli turns 
it into direct speech in order to offer a slightly different version of the key sen- 
tence of the passage ("homo natura civile animal est"). As for the concept of 
being virtuous, a concept that in Javelli follows in the definition immediately 
("et esse virtuosum"), this is presented by Giles in a more sophisticated form 
("sic etiam esse virtuosum est homini naturale non quia virtutes secundum 
esse perfectum insunt nobis a natura"): in fact, Giles's sentence is drawn from 
a specific passage from Aristotle's text (1253a 29-36) occurring slightly after 
the definition of man as a social being. In view of these similarities, it seems 


insunt nobis a natura, sed quia sumus apti nati ad illas et per rationem nobis naturaliter 
inditam habemus naturalem impetum ad vivendum secundum eas. [...] Nam non est 
natura quod natura eam sufficienter efficiat, ideo non oportet eam esse similiter et ut 
in pluribus. Est tamen natura, quia aliqui homines habent naturalem impetum ut sint 
fortunati, et quia quod sic est natura non oportet ipsum esse ut in pluribus, non est incon- 
veniens bonam fortunam sic existentem naturam non esse ut in pluribus, sed ut in pau- 
cioribus.’ 

13 We quote the standard medieval version by William of Moerbeke (1, 1253a 01-07) from 
Aristotle (1872: 7-8): "Ex hiis igitur manifestum quod eorum quae natura civitas est, et 
quod homo natura civile animal est, et qui inciuilis propter naturam et non propter fortu- 
nam aut pravus est aut melior quam homo; quemadmodum et qui ab Homero maledictus: 
‘insocialis, illegalis, sceleratus’. Simul enim natura talis et belli affectator veluti sine iugo 
existens, sicut in volatilibus." 

14 Ibid. (10-11): “Natura quidem igitur impetus in omnibus ad talem communitatem: qui 
autem primus instituit, maximorum bonorum causa. Sicut enim perfectum optimum ani- 
malium homo est, sic et separatum a lege et iustitia pessimum omnium. Saevissima eim 
iniustitia habens arma, homo autem habens arma nascitur prudentia et virtute, quibus ad 
contraria est uti maxime." 
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highly probable that Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna is the source on which 
Javelli bases his distinction in this passage between two different notions of 
nature. 


3 The Different Concepts of “Fortune” in Aristotle and the Specificity 
of the Concept under Consideration in the Liber (Chapter 1) 


Chapter 1 of Javelli’s commentary contains another clear similarity to Giles's 
Sententia de bona fortuna. This is to be found in the answer to the last of the 
three questions raised in the pars construens of the analysis, namely in the pas- 
sage where it is asked whether good fortune is a nature with or without reason. 
After having first distinguished between acting on the basis of a rational nature 
and acting on the basis of an irrational nature,!6 and having then argued that 
good fortune belongs to the latter," Javelli adds a further remark in order to 
complete his argument: 


But consider that here we did not define good fortune in general, but as 
contributing to happiness. For good fortune is twofold. (a) One kind of 
good fortune is said to be good fortune on the basis of a fortuitous positive 
event towards which he who acts has a tendency because of a mere acci- 


15  Jjavelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 179: “Now that it has been seen what fortune is 
not, one mustassess what it actually is. And first, whether it is something; second, whether 
it is nature; third, whether it is nature with reason or without reason." 

16  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 187: “As for the third point, consider that when 
the intellective appetite is naturally activated to perform an action, as far as it is moved 
by the intellect that presents the good and concludes that this action must be done and 
which means should be used to this purpose, this is said to be a movement or an impul- 
sion produced in the soul according to reason, i.e. following what reason prescribes and 
concludes; on the contrary, when the will is moved to perform something, but the per- 
son does not know why it is moved in this way [...] this is said to be a movement towards 
the good produced in the soul without reason, i.e. without forethought and prevision, and 
such a movement is said to be good fortune" 

17  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, pp. 187-189: "So, we will say that good fortune 
consists in what happens when we act without reason and according to a natural impetus 
towards a certain good we desire, and that we obtain what was desired not because we are 
directed by human prudence or by deliberation, but rather because we are momentarily 
dissuaded and because reason prescribes the contrary. So, it becomes clear that good for- 
tune is a kind of nature, i.e. a natural impetus produced in the soul without reason towards 
obtaining something that was desired." 
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dent and without any impetus or prescription from the heart, like when 
one finds a treasure while digging a grave to dispose of a body. Aristotle 
deals with this kind of good fortune in the second book of his Physics, 
under the term "eufortunium" And this kind of good fortune contributes 
little to happiness, because it occurs rarely and without any impetus or 
particular direction produced by the First Mover, and Aristotle calls it 
“discontinuous” good fortune. (b) Now, the other kind of good fortune is 
with impetus and without reason or human prudence, in the way we have 
argued, and this is closely tied to the concept of happiness that was laid 
down by the Philosopher, which is twofold, namely speculative and prac- 
tical. Aristotle placed practical happiness in those actions coming from 
the moral virtues and mainly in the actions of prudence, such as ruling 
well, deliberating well, and administering goods for oneself and others 
well while avoiding what is harmful.!? 


In this passage, the author puts forward a notion of fortune that is specific to 
the Liber de bona fortuna: he is not dealing with good fortune in its most gen- 
eral sense (simpliciter), but rather in a more qualified sense, that is fortune as 
contributing to human happiness. To clarify this point, Javelli provides further 
details on the distinction at issue: (a) a first kind of fortune is the one that arises 
from a good casual event (“a bono eventu casuali”), and which is merely acci- 
dental (“mere per accidens”). This kind of fortune is exemplified through the 
famous image of the man who finds a treasure while digging a grave—an exam- 
ple that is not to be read in Physics, but in other passages of the Aristotelian 
corpus and most extensively in the commentary tradition on Physics. (b) A 
second kind of good fortune is the one that springs from an impetus (“cum 
impetu") that manifests itself in the individual human soul without reason or 
prudence whatsoever: this kind of fortune is specific to the Liber de bona for- 


18  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, pp. 189-191. 

19 See Metaphysics, v, 30, 1025a 14-19 (where this image exemplifies the first definition of 
"accident") and also Rhetoric, 1, 5, 1362a og and Eth. Nic., 111, 112a 27 (where this exam- 
ple illustrates one of the effects of fortune, or toy»). Javelli also mentions this example 
in his epitome of Aristotle's Physics, more specifically in the section devoted to the anal- 
ysis of the accidental causes (causae per accidens) |Physics, 11, 6, 197b 36-198a 13]. See 
Tractatus de fortuna, casu, et fato, Lib. 11, Tractatus 3, in Tractatus in octo libros de Physico 
auditu (Javelli 1580: 1, 166a): "Exemplum secundi: Socrates fodiens sepulchrum reperit the- 
saurum licet non intenderet invenire thesaurum. Socrates est causa per accidens inven- 
tionis thesauri" The example reappears several times in the following sections of the 
treatise. 
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tuna. In so doing, Javelli shows himself to be aware that there is an important 
difference between the theory of good fortune provided in the Liber de bona for- 
tuna and the same theory as it is presented in other places in the Aristotelian 
corpus. It can be demonstrated that this awareness is in fact strongly rooted in 
the medieval reception of the Liber de bona fortuna, and more specifically in 
Giles of Rome. 

To begin with, it is true that the distinction between “continuous” and “non- 
continuous" fortune, along with this very terminology, are implied in the Liber 
de bona fortuna itself, more specifically in the passage towards the end of the 
second chapter where Aristotle distinguishes between two kinds of fortune, 
which are equally irrational, but with a different origin: the first is divine, 
continuous, and "following a directive impetus" while the second is neither 
divine, nor continuous, and *beyond the impetus"2? Secondly, the idea that 
the fortune under consideration in the Liber de bona fortuna causes fortunate 
effects not only once, but several times for the same individual in the course of 
his life, had already been highlighted by Thomas Aquinas while quoting from 
Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics in his Summa contra Gentiles. At the end 
of his chapter on good fortune (book 111, chapter 92), after having quoted sep- 
arately from the two chapters making out the Liber de bona fortuna?! Aquinas 
rephrases the main argument by asking how a man can be well-fortuned “uni- 
versally" (universaliter) and “in all things" (ad omnia).?? These terms reveal 
Aquinas's attempt to express the idea that the good fortune at stake in the two 
newly discovered chapters of Aristotle implies some reoccurrence of the ben- 
eficial effects. However, Aquinas does not make any distinction between the 
kind of fortune developed in the Liber de bona fortuna and the one that was 
presented in the rest of Aristotle's works: instead, he provides a harmonizing 
explanation of this concept on the basis of relevant passages from Aristotle's 
writings, without giving any conceptual explanation of the "continuity" of the 


20 Aristotle (2016: 1248b 04-07): "Iste autem est qui secundum impetum directivus, alius 
autem qui preter impetum; sine ratione autem ambo. Et hec quidem continua bona 
fortuna magis, hec autem non continua." The idea that the fortune that is “divine” and 
"according to the impetus" is also "continuous" seems to be another way to express the 
fact that the man who benefits from this kind of fortune sees his actions followed by good 
and unexpected effects "repeatedly" and "often". See Aristotle (2016: 1247b 15-18): "dein- 
ceps [...] multotiens" 

21 See supra chapter 1, section 2. 

22 Thomas Aquinas (1926: 281b—282b), where the key terms universaliter and ad omnia occur. 
It must be recalled here that this chapter marks the first appearance of the chapters from 
Eudemian Ethics and Magna moralia on good fortune in Aquinas's work. 
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good fortune presented in the opuscule. A generation after Aquinas, however, 
a clear-cut distinction would be made by Giles in his commentary on the Liber 
de bona fortuna: 


For as will be said towards the end of this short book, good fortune is 
twofold, one being continuous, the other being non-continuous and, as 
will become clear below, here the continuous good fortune is more prin- 
cipally at issue than the non-continuous one. Then the good fortune that 
is under examination here is not infrequently but for the most part. [...] 
But we can also, and thirdly, answer that, although there are two kinds 
of good fortune, one being more continuous than the other, neither of 
them, yet, is so continuous nor has its existence for the most part as does 
nature. Therefore, although one good fortune can be called somehow con- 
tinuous in comparison to the other, none of them, yet, is continuous nor 
is for the most part as does nature. Because of this, it has been rightly said 
(1248b 04-07) that fortune differs from nature because of the very fact 
that nature acts in a similar way and for the most part.?3 


The distinction between the kind of fortune examined in the Liber de bona 
fortuna and the kind that appears in Aristotle's other works became quite com- 
mon at the beginning of the fourteenth century, when it could be found in very 
diverse texts such as the notes of the Melk glossator (1308)? and the Speculum 
Virtutum by Engelbert of Admont (ca. 1310).25 To our knowledge, Giles was the 


23 Giles of Rome, Sententia de bona fortuna, in Cordonier (2014C: 144-145): “Nam ut dicetur 
circa finem huius libelli, duplex est bona fortuna, quedam continua, quedam non con- 
tinua et, ut infra patebit, hic principalius intenditur de bona fortuna continua quam de 
non continua. Igitur bona fortuna de qua hic intenditur non est ut in paucioribus sed ut 
in pluribus. [...] Possumus autem et tertio respondere quod licet sit duplex bona fortuna 
et una sit magis continua quam altera, nulla tamen est adeo continua nec habet esse sic 
in pluribus ut natura. Quare licet una bona fortuna possit dici quasi continua respectu 
alterius, nulla tamen est continua nec est ut in pluribus respectu nature. Propter quod 
bene dictum est fortunam a natura differre propter hoc quod natura est similiter et ut in 
pluribus.’ 

24 Anonymous Glossator of Melk (1308), quoted from Cordonier (2010: 741, n. 85): “Fortuna 
que est sine ratione est inmissa a divino instinctu, et hec fortuna dicitur esse continua. 
Alia est fortuna sine ratione, et est discontinua.” 

25 Engelbert of Admont (2004: 127): "Similiter tales fortunam habebunt vel multum pros- 
peram vel multum adversam, quod sic patet, quia secundum Philosophum in libro De 
bona fortuna duplex est fortuna. Est enim fortuna, quae adtenditur in successu bono vel 
malo ex hiis, quae aguntur a nobis, ita quod eorum principium est in nobis [...]. Dicitur 
etiam fortuna alio modo, scilicet que adtenditur in eventu bono vel malo circa ea, quae 
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first to explicitly point out the distinction between these two concepts of good 
fortune in Aristotle and to clearly define them. The distinction between con- 
tinuous and non-continuous good fortune is crucial in Giles's understanding 
of the Liber de bona fortuna: not only does he recall it in his Sententia de bona 
fortuna? but he also makes the same distinction in a passage of his commen- 
tary on Aristotle's Rhetoric, a work that is supposed to have been composed 
during the early 1270s, before the Sententia de bona fortuna. Here, Giles says: 
"the Philosopher, in the chapter on good fortune, distinguishes between two 
kinds of good fortune, that is continuous and non-continuous, the one being 
rare and the other being frequent"? In comparison to Giles's texts, the brevity 
of Javelli's explanation is striking, but it proves understandable if one considers 
that the latter is referring to a long-standing tradition that had been initiated 
by Giles himself and that, for this very reason, was by that time widely known 
and standardized. 


4 "Suppose Socrates Wants to Rule": On Fortune's Own Jurisdiction 
(Chapter 2) 


In Chapter 2, Javelli addresses the question of what might be called the “realm” 
of good fortune: what kinds of goods is good fortune concerned with? To 
answer this question, the author makes four different points. The first three of 
them are resolutely negative: more specifically, the first consists of an absolute 
negation ("fortuna non est" etc.), while the latter two are more qualified nega- 
tions ("fortuna non est principaliter" etc.); they are all, in some way, partial and 
not totally satisfying, their aim being to pave the way for the presentation of the 
last, true point. Here are the first three claims: first, good fortune does not con- 
cern virtues (being virtues a kind of moral good in Aristotle's ethics); second, 
it does concern only in a secondary way the external goods that one possesses 
without having acquired them through his or her own actions; third, good for- 


nobis extra accidentaliter occurrunt; que consideratur magis circa ea, que patimur extra, 
quam que agimus. Et haec fortuna bona vel mala consistit in solo casu." 

26 Giles of Rome, Sententia de bona fortuna, in Cordonier (2014C: 145-146): "Ad cuius euiden- 
tiam, sciendum quod bona fortuna de qua hic principaliter intenditur est illa que est quasi 
continua et divina, nonilla que est omnino per accidens et ex euentu rerum. Et quia huius- 
modi bona fortuna de qua hic principaliter est sermo est quodammodo divina, ut patebit 
circa finem huius libelli, ideo quodammodo reduci habet in divinam beniuolentiam.” 

27 Giles of Rome (1515: 2rA): “Philosophus in capitulo de bona fortuna distinguit duplicem 
bonam fortunam, videlicet continuam et non continuam, sive raram et spissam." 
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tune concerns only in a secondary way the ability to avoid evil outcomes. On 
the basis of these points, Javelli finally claims that good fortune is principally 
concerned with the external goods that we acquire through our own acts.28 In 
the following part of the chapter, Javelli offers a more sophisticated justifica- 
tion for all his points. He does so by mentioning two specific features that most 
properly pertain to the concept of fortune at stake in his work. The first one is 
that good fortune operates with no reason whatsoever; the second one is that 
it leads to a certain good that was wished for by the individual for himself— 
although this individual did not intend to achieve this good through the very 
action that eventually turned out to be well-fortuned.2° 

A noteworthy passage of Javelli’s argument is when he offers a more detailed 
explanation of the second claim made at the beginning, namely the fact that 
good fortune does not concern principally the external goods that one pos- 
sesses without having acquired them through his or her own actions. He clar- 
ifies his explanation by providing a quite singular example. Suppose, Javelli 
argues, that Socrates wished to obtain political power (principatum): reason, 
he continues, suggests Socrates to hire some soldiers and fight against the city 
he wants to conquer; in that moment, however, Socrates feels “in himself” an 
impetus pushing him to go to this city without the army; he follows this impe- 
tus and when he arrives to the city, the citizens spontaneously call him to them 
and elect him as their prince; had Socrates gone there with the army, Javelli 
concludes, he would have been vanquished and put to rout.3° 

Javelli’s example of Socrates as a power-loving and ambitious individual 
was not at all a common motif in the medieval tradition. In fact, although 


28  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 193: “As for the second chapter, I make four 
points. First, good fortune does not concern the moral goods that we call the virtues. Sec- 
ond, although it concerns the external goods that we possess but that we did not acquire 
through our actions, it does not concern these goods principally. Third, although good 
fortune concerns the avoidance of evil, this is not the case principally. Fourth, good for- 
tune is principally concerned with the external goods that we obtain through our own 
actions.” 

29  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 193: “To establish the evidence of all the 
claims just made, consider that two conditions are required for someone to be called well- 
fortuned in a proper way. First, that he performs without reason; second, that following 
his action some good results that was desired per se for himself” 

30  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, pp. 195-197: "Suppose, for example, that Socra- 
tes wants to rule. Reason prescribes him to hire some soldiers and fight against a given 
city, when he feels in himself an impetus pushing him to go to this city unarmed and in 
disguise; he goes there, and when he arrives the citizens call him to them and elect him as 
their prince; had Socrates gone there with the army, he would have been vanquished and 
put to rout. This man is called well-fortuned in a proper way.” 
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Latin medieval readers had a relatively good sense of who Socrates was, their 
familiarity with his biography and personality, as they emerge from Plato's 
dialogues and other sources of antiquity, was quite limited at the time.?! In 
addition, despite the availability of a few sources through which they could get 
acquainted with Socrates's life and thought, medieval intellectuals in the Latin 
West were primarily interested, as James Hankins has pointed out, in identify- 
ing Plato's genuine doctrines as expounded through Socrates's mouth, and not 
in Socrates's doctrines themselves.?? It was only thanks to the revival of Hel- 
lenistic learning in fifteenth-century Italy that Renaissance intellectuals began 
to appropriate the richest sources for Socrates's biography, sources that had 
never been available before to Western scholars.53 

Renaissance readers' access to this unprecedented variety of texts and 
sources brought about a great renewal of interest in Socrates's life and teach- 
ings, a renewal producing a radical change in the way in which fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century authors would look at Socrates and his biographic parabola. 
As Raymond Marcel has shown, Renaissance men of letters began to consider 
Socrates as a prophet-like and saint-like figure: he was a prophet because of 
the sublimity of his teachings, which so vividly resemble the Christian doc- 
trine; he was a saint because of his extraordinary virtue and his otherworldly 
serenity in facing his death.?^ If thinkers like Marsilio Ficino or Leonardo 
Bruni exhalted in the first place Socrates's role as forerunner of Christ, while 
other more practically-oriented scholars like Giannozzo Manetti (1396-1459) 
admired especially the excellence of his learning and his civic commitment, 
all were unanimous in praising Socrates as an unparalleled champion of moral 
virtue.> Aristotle may well have expounded the principles of ethics with 
incomparable clarity and accuracy, they claimed, but Socrates was much more 
effective in transmitting them, because he was himself the perfect, concrete 
embodiment of all virtues.36 

Socrates as a model of morality is a motif that pervades the writings of count- 
less authors in Renaissance Italy, so much that even those works belonging 
to the so-called anti-Socratic tradition, like for instance Leon Battista Alberti's 


31 See Hankins (2007: 178), Marcel (1951). 

32 Hankins (2007:179). 

33 These new sources included the entirety of Plato’s dialogues, the works of Xenophon, 
Aristophanes, Maximus of Tyre, and Lucian, in addition of course to Diogenes Laertius's 
Lives of the Philosophers: see Hankins (2007: 180). See also Hankins (2019: 620-621). 

34 Marcel (1951:136). 

35 Hankins (2007: 189190), Marcel (1951: 138-139, and 142). On Giannozzo Manetti more in 
particular, see Hankins (2019). 

36 Hankins (2007: 190). 
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Momus (late 1440s), took Socrates’s moral behaviors as the preferred target for 
their parodies.?? Socrates is widely present in Javelli's writings too. He is often 
the main character of his exemples, and his name occurs quite frequently not 
only in his philosophical works, but also in his chiefly theological ones.?$ The 
presence of Socrates in Javelli's examples and digressions is not of course mean- 
ingful in all cases, as it may reflect in fact a widespread tendency among philo- 
sophical authors at the time, or be simply the result of Javelli's personal choice. 
It does testify, though, for the popularity enjoyed by the figure of Socrates in 
sixteenth-century Italy, a fact that would have been hardly thinkable two or 
three centuries earlier. In addition to that, placing Socrates at the center of that 
particular story in Javelli's epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna might not be 
incidental. By making Socrates play the part of the power-hungry man who is 
about to invade a foreign city and take control over it, Javelli must have cer- 
tainly sought to produce an intentionally paradoxical effect. By that time, in 
fact, Socrates was not only considered as a model of moral behavior, but also, 
as in the case of Manetti, the champion of civic virtue. In looking through this 
passage, the readers of Javelli's epitome must have probably found themselves 
struck, picturing the bizarre story of Socrates waging war against a city. 

The example of Socrates is immediately followed by the more traditional fig- 
ure of the "noble man" in the Aristotelian sense, which is given as an example 
of someone who is well-fortuned not in the proper and principal sense. Javelli 
says that the child who inheritates an important wealth from his father cannot 
be called “well-fortuned” in the proper sense, insofar as he did not acquire his 
wealth through his own actions: in this case, Javelli goes on, we rather use the 
label "noble" (nobilis),9 a term that occurs in the Liber within the very passage 
where Aristotle distinguishes between a "principal" and less principal mean- 
ings of good fortune.^? Here, Javelli refers to a concept of nobility that was 


37 Ibid. (181-183). 

38 In the epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna, Socrates occurs also in chapter 1. As for 
Javelli’s theological works, see for instance his Quaestio de predestinatione et reprobatione 
(chapter 10), where Socrates is mentioned as being one of the most virtuous pre-Christian 
philosophers (Javelli 1580: 3, 86). 

39  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 197: “So when someone gives birth to a 
son who succeeds his father in his domain and wealth, we will call him ‘noble’, mean- 
ing by nobility the purity of blood and the abundance of riches that he inherits from his 
father. Nevertheless, it is not in a proper way and principally that we will call him well- 
fortuned, since it is not by his actions that he came to this nobility. Nevertheless, he is 
called well-fortuned in an improper way since he possesses these external goods thanks 
to his ancestors.” 

40 Aristotle (2016: 1207a 23-27): "Sed iam et in talibus convenientissime bonam fortuna 
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pretty common in the Middle Ages, and that corresponds to an abridged ver- 
sion of a well-known passage from Aristotle's Politics. 


5 The Four Categories of Potentially “Well-Fortuned” Men: Medieval 
Tradition and Humanistic Sources (Chapter 3) 


As mentioned above, chapter 3 of Javelli's epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna 
addresses a question that was implicit in the opening section of the treatise, 
where Aristotle proposes to inquire ^who is the well-fortuned man." However, 
whereas Aristotle raises this question quite abstractly, Javelli rephrases it in 
such a way as to ask “who, among men, are well-fortuned."? Moreover, from 
the opening of the chapter he further articulates this question in two dis- 
tinct issues: first, who among men is well-fortuned? (“qui inter homines sunt 
bene fortunati"); second, why is this so? (*unde est quod aliqui sunt bene for- 
tunati").^? To answer the first question, he develops a categorization involv- 
ing four different kinds of men who are “good candidates" to become well- 
fortuned: 


As for the first point, consider that, in most cases, four sorts of human 
beings are well-fortuned. (a) First, the rude and unteachable are usually 
well-fortuned. (b) Second, the foolish, and there is one reason for this fact. 
For it was said above that good fortune is without reason and that the well- 
fortuned man is he who obtains a certain good without rational process, 
without prudence, without deliberation, but only because an impetus is 
produced in his soul (which he is unable to explain). [...] (c) Third, among 
all other temperaments, the melancholics are usually well-fortuned. (d) 


dicemus. Nobilem enim bene fortunatum dicimus, et totaliter cui talia bonorum existunt, 
quorum non ipse dominus est. Sed tamen neque hic utique principaliter bona fortuna 
dicetur. Est autem et multipliciter bene fortunatus dictus." 

41 Aristotle, Politics, V, 2, 1301b 01-05 in Aristotle (1872: 497): “Sunt autem quidam, qui secun- 
dum genus excellentes non dignificant equalibus se ipsos propter inequalitatem hanc: 
nobiles enim esse videntur, quibus existunt progenitorum virtus et divitie" and Ibid. 1v, 
8, 1294a 19-25, in Aristotle (1872: 409): “ingenuitas enim est virtus et divitie antique." On 
this, see Cordonier (2016). 

42  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 171: “Third, who are well-fortuned among 
human beings." 

43  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p.199: "Concerning the third chapter, two points 
are to be investigated. First, who among human beings are well-fortuned. Second, why it 
is that some are well-fortuned." 
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Fourth, those who conduct a solitary life, and the simple men who are 
not concerned with external affairs.44 


The four categories of well-fortuned men are thus the following: (a) the “rude 
and unteachable men" (rudes et indociles), (b) the “foolish men" (insipientes), 
(c) the “melancholic men" (melancholici), and (d) the “lonely and simple men 
who are not concerned with external affairs" (agentes vitam solitariam et sim- 
plices non dediti negotiis exterioribus). Such a typology is not to be found in the 
Liber de bona fortuna, and we have not come across any other occurrence of 
a similar categorization in the medieval tradition. Nevertheless, it is interest- 
ing to note how this resulted from Javelli's personal elaboration on both the 
medieval and, arguably, the humanistic interpretive tradition on the Liber de 
bona fortuna at his disposal. Indeed, two of these categories are directly and 
literally inspired by some particular passages in the Liber de bona fortuna, and 
these are the second and the third categories of men. Concerning (b) (the insip- 
ientes), it must be noted that this term occurs many times in the Liber de bona 
fortuna. Indeed, one can single out at least four passages clearly mentioning 
different kinds of insipiens man, all crucial to the argumentation of the trea- 
tise: two provide the example of the art of navigation, according to which it 
sometimes happens that "foolish men" do much better than the experienced 
sailors (1247a 15-21 and 1247a 21—27);*? whereas two others express the idea of 
being insipiens in a more abstract way (1247a 03-08 and 1248a 29-34). In all 
these passages, the men who are insipientes turn out to be well-fortuned. More- 


44  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, pp. 199-201. 

45 X Aristotle (2016: 1247a 15-21): "Amplius enim manifestum insipientes existentes, non quia 
circa alia—hoc quidem enim nichil inconveniens (velut ipocras geometricus existens, 
sed circa alia negligens et insipiens erat, et multum aurum navigans perdidit ab hiis 
qui in bisancio quingentorum talentorum propter stultitiam, ut dixerunt)—sed quod et 
in quibus fortunate agunt insipientes;" and ibid. (1247a 21-27): "Circa naucleriam enim 
non maxime industrii bene fortunati, sed quemadmodum in taxillorum casu hic quidem 
nichil, alius autem iacit ex eo quod naturam habet bene fortunatam, aut eo quod ametur, 
ut aiunt, a deo, et extrinsecum aliquid sit dirigens (ut puta navis male regibilis melius fre- 
quenter navigat, sed non propter se ipsam, sed quia habet gubernatorem bonum), sed sic 
quod bene fortunatum daimonem habet gubernatorem." 

46 Ibid. (1247a 03-08): "Quod quidem enim sunt quidam bene fortunati, videmus: insipi- 
entes enim existentes dirigunt multa, in quibus fortuna domina. Si autem et in quibus 
ars est, multo magis et fortuna inerit, puta in militari et gubernativa utrum igitur ab 
aliquo habitu isti sunt, aut non eo quod ipsi quales quidam sunt operativi sunt eorum 
que bone fortune?" and ibid. (1248a 29-34): “Et propter hoc, quod olim dicebatur, bene 
fortunati vocantur qui si impetum faciant, dirigunt sine ratione existentes, et consiliari 
non expedit ipsis: habent enim principium tale quod melius intellectu et consilio, qui 
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over, the expressions "sine prudentia" and "sine consilio”, adopted by Javelli 
to describe the well-fortuned man, occur in two passages of the treatise that 
are very close to those in which the adjective insipiens appears (1247a 09-15 
and 1248a 19-25).47 In view of these textual symmetries, Javelli's account of the 
insipientes appears to be the result of his lucid and synoptic reading of the Liber. 

As for (c) (the melancholic men), this is apparently based on a single pas- 
sage of the treatise. After having provided his theological explanation of good 
fortune, Aristotle adds that such a divine explanation also accounts for melan- 
cholic peoples' ability to carry out divination, because the principle of good for- 
tune works much better in them (for the very same reason that blind men can 
remember better, since they are not disturbed by visual data).*? This very pas- 
sage of the Liber de bona fortuna (1247a 39—1248b 03) also leads us to a text that 
almost certainly provided a basis for Javelli's fourth category of well-fortuned 
men, namely those who conduct a solitary life and the simple men who are 
not concerned with external affairs (agentes vitam solitariam et simplices non 
dediti negotiis exterioribus). Indeed, this passage of the tract happens to be 


autem rationem, hoc autem non habent, neque divinus instinctus, hoc non possunt. Sine 
ratione enim existentes adipiscuntur.” 

47 Ibid. (1247a 09-15): “Nunc quidem enim sic putant ut, natura quibusdam existentibus, 
natura autem quales quosdam facit, et confestim a nativitate differunt, quemadmodum 
hii quidem glauci, hii autem nigrorum oculorum eo quod tale secundum esse tale oportet 
et habere, sic et bene fortunati et infortunati. Quod quidem enim non prudentia diri- 
gunt, manifestum: non enim sine ratione prudentia, sed habet rationem propter quid sic 
operetur, hii autem non habebunt utique dicere propter quid dirigunt (ars enim utique 
esset);" ibid. (1248a 19-39): "Non enim consiliabatur consilians et antequam consiliare- 
tur, sed est principium quoddam, neque intellexit intelligens priusquam intelligeret, et 
hoc in infinitum. Non igitur eius quod est intelligere intellectus principium, neque con- 
siliandi consilium. Quid igitur aliud quam fortuna? Itaque a fortuna omnia sunt. Aut est 
aliquod principium cuius non est aliud extra, ipsum autem quia tale secundum esse tale 
potest facere. Quod autem queritur hoc est, quid motus principium in anima. Palam que- 
madmodum in toto deus, et omne illud: movet enim aliquo modo omnia quod in nobis 
divinum. Rationis autem principium non ratio, sed aliquid melius. Quid igitur utique erit 
melius et scientia et intellectu nisi deus? Virtus enim intellectus organum. Et propter hoc 
quod olim dicebatur, bene fortunati vocantur qui si impetum faciant, dirigunt sine ratione 
existentes, et consiliari non expedit ipsis: habent enim principium tale quod melius intel- 
lectu et consilio, qui autem rationem, hoc autem non habent, neque divinos instinctus, 
hoc non possunt. Sine ratione enim existentes adipiscuntur. Et horum prudentium et sapi- 
entium velocem esse divinativam, et solorum, non eam que a ratione oportet suscipere, 
alii quidem propter experientiam, hii autem propter consuetudinem in considerando uti 
deo autem per se. Hoc et bene videt et futurum et presens, et quorum periit ratio sic." 

48 Ibid. (1247a 39-1248b 03): "Propter quod melancolici et recte divinantes (videtur enim 
principium, amissa ratione, valere magis) et quemadmodum ceci memorantur magis 
amissis que hiis qui ad visibilia, virtuosius esse quod memoratur.” 
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quoted by Giles of Rome in the aforementioned passage of his Commentary on 
the Rhetoric involving the distinction between continuous and non-continuous 
fortune.?? In this passage, Giles brings to completion the discussion of Aristo- 
tle's classification of the human goods that is given in Rhetoric I, 5 (1362a 1316). 
To do so, he provides a summary of the Liber de bona fortuna, and discusses 
the negative impact of “external concerns" in the process of perception of the 
divine impulse, which lies at the basis of the continuous fortune. In this frame- 
work, he combines a reference to the blind men (1247a 39-1248b 03) with a 
description of the simple men (simplices homines). These, just like the fourth 
category of men in chapter 3 of Javelli's epitome, are more fortuned than the 
clever men because they are not preoccupied with inferior concerns, and prove 
therefore capable of perceiving the “superior influence”5° To explain Javelli’s 
fourth category, one has just to assume that the simple men also live alone— 
an assumption that is rather natural if one thinks of the close link supposed 
by Aristotle between socialization and the ability to express one's thoughts by 
means of rationally articulated speech.5! 

Differently from all other typologies of well-fortuned men described by 
Javelli, the first category (rudes and indociles) cannot be traced back to Giles's 
commentary. In fact, while the latter term is strongly suggested by the notions 
of “indocti” and “non docibiles existentes" used in the Liber de bona fortuna to 
describe the irrational behaviour of the well-fortuned men,52 the term rudis 
occurs neither in the Liber nor in Giles’s commentary. Javelli must have either 


49 See supra chapter 3, section 3, note 27. 

50 Giles of Rome (1515: 23rA): “Nullus est ergo bene fortunatus simpliciter, nisi habeat deum 
ductorem sui, et tanto magis huiusmodi influxum divinum percipimus, quanto magis 
sumus a sensibilibus remoti. Ideo simplices homines convenit ut plurimum esse magis 
fortunatos quam astuti et versipelles, quia non [non addidi., om. ed.] impliciti negotiis 
inferioribus percipiunt magis superiorem influxum, sicut ponit exemplum philosophus, 
quod ceci amissis oculis non intenti circa visibilia memorantur magis.” In Giles's doctrine, 
the “superior influence’ is that of God himself, which manifests itself by the “natural impe- 
tuses” of the human soul, impetuses that are implicit in Aristotle's definition of fortune as 
“nature without reason”. The concept of superior influence also occurs in Javelli’s account: 
see Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput 1v.2.iv.a, infra chapter 6, p. 208. 

51 Indeed, in Aristotle's analysis of the natural foundations of socialization in Politics I, 3, 
1252b 27—1253a 38, there is a strong emphasis on the importance of articulated language. 
Giles of Rome commented on this passage many times and, most prominently, in his trea- 
tise On the Government of the Princes. See Giles of Rome (1556: 12871297, 241-242"). 

52 Aristotle (2016: 1247b 22-29): "Si itaque quidam sunt bene nati (quemadmodum indocti 
non scientes que oportet), sic bene nati sunt ut sine ratione impetum faciunt, secundum 
quod natura apta nata est, et concupiscunt et hoc et tunc et sic ut oportet et quod oportet, 
et quando isti dirigent, etsi contingat insipientes existentes et sine ratione (quemad- 
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created this particular category himself, or borrowed it from a different source. 
Following the latter supposition, a realistic hypothesis is that he appropriated 
this category from a humanistic text specifically devoted to the problem of for- 
tune, namely Giovanni Pontano's De Fortuna. Published posthumously in 1512 
and immediately enjoying impressive circulation, the De Fortuna is at one and 
the same time a sort of summa of moral philosophy and an original reworking 
of Aristotle's theory of fortune.9? In his work, Pontano does not provide a sys- 
tematic and well-defined categorization of well-fortuned men comparable to 
that given by Javelli. He does, however, clearly connect fortune with the notion 
of ruditas. Straightforwardly enough, one chapter in the work is entitled “De 
fortunatis, qui sunt rudi et crasso ingenio" (“On fortunate men, who are rude 
and whose intellect is clumsy").5* 


It should not surprise us therefore, and it is not unnatural, that those 
who have a more clumsy intellect and prove less used to reasoning, those 
whose mind is characterized by a certain degree of ingenuousness and 
clumsiness in learning and judging, these men tend to follow the impulses 
of nature more and prove to be better in obeying them than those hav- 
ing a more sophisticated intellect and a greater inclination to reasoning. 
They are [...] like blind men. These men, precisely because they have lost 
their sight or cannot perceive light, have a stronger and more reliable 
memory. [...] Having left aside any external affairs and preoccupations, 
which they are by no means able to (this is a capacity that nature has 
not given to them), by following the instinct lying within them and their 
inner impulses, they abide by nature alone and obey its command, which 
in turn is guided and ruled by the divine power.55 


modum et bene erunt non docibiles existentes), tales autem bene fortunati, quicumque 
sine ratione dirigunt ut in pluribus. Natura igitur bene fortunati erunt utique." 

53 See supra Introduction, notes 10 and n. 

54 Pontano (2012: 266-268). 

55 Ibid. (266-268): “Nec mirum igitur, nec a rei natura alienum est, rudiori quosdam inge- 
nio praeditos minusque ad ratiocinandum accomodatos, quorum etiam animis quaedam 
insita est simplicitas, crassitudoque quasi quaedam et ad inveniendum et ad iudican- 
dum, naturae commotiones has magis sequi illisque optemperantiores esse, quam qui 
acutiori sit ingenio captuque magis perspicaci. Quibus idem usuvenit [...] quod iis qui 
oculis capti sunt. Hi enim propter aut amissam, aut non concessam lucem, memoria sunt 
maiore magisque tenaci et valida. [...] Relictis enim civilibus negotiis exterioribusque 
actionibus, quibus nulla modo apti sunt, quasque natura parum eis concessit, qui insiti 
sunt eis instinctus quaeque interiores commotiones, illas secuti, naturae tantum sese 
accomodant nutuique eius praesto sunt, quae quidem ipsa divino a numine temperetur 
illiusque regatur imperio." 
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Although there is no literal correspondence between Pontano’s and Javelli’s 
texts, it is significant that the former explicitly refers to the category of rudes, 
provides the example of the blind men that Javelli also gives (which is present 
in the Liber de bona fortuna), and finally describes well-fortuned men as those 
who conduct a solitary life having left any negotium exterius. It is interesting to 
note that in the earlier version of the epitome, which presents some substantial 
differences from the one that is being referred to in these pages (see chapter 5, 
section 2), Javelli had framed his account in a way that is even more similar 
to the chapter in Pontano’s De Fortuna. Instead of rudes et indociles, Javelli put 
this category of well-fortuned men under the heading “benefortunati qui sunt 
rudis et tardi ingenii", a phrasing that seems to display an even greater degree 
of dependence on Pontano's reading (whose chapter, as already mentioned, is 
entitled "De fortunatis, qui sunt rudi et crasso ingenio"). Despite this closeness, 
however, this section of Javelli's earlier version of the commentary is explic- 
itly grounded on the opinion of Aristotle and Giles of Rome (“Et huius ratio 
est, secundum Philosophum et Egidium, quia sicut bruta [...]"). Interestingly 
enough, although Javelli appears much more indebted to Pontano than to Aris- 
totle or Giles on this point, he nevertheless fails to acknowledge his reliance. In 
view of these elements, it is fair to say that if not a source in the proper sense, 
Pontano's De Fortuna may certainly be considered to have been in the back of 
Javelli’s mind as he wrote his account. The hypothesis that Javelli was really 
reworking or elaborating Pontano's De Fortuna while devising his epitome on 
the Liber de bona fortuna appears to be significant for two main reasons. On 
the one hand, it would testify for the presence of a humanistic influence within 
Javelli's commentary, in addition to a Scholastic authority. On the other hand, 
it would show that Pontano's De fortuna was thought of by sixteenth-century 
intellectuals as a work clearly and directly related to the Liber de bona fortuna— 
a fact that before Matthias Roick's recent contribution on Pontano had never 
been touched upon by scholars.56 

Javelli's quadripartite notion of well-fortuned men did not go unnoticed in 
the sixteenth century. We find it in a work explicitly devoted to the problem 
of fortune that was published slightly after Javelli's epitome of the Liber first 
appeared (1531). The work in question is Girolamo Garimberto's Della fortuna 
libri sei, printed in Venice by Michele Tramezzino in 1547.57 Garimberto (1506- 


56  Roick (2017). In his edition of Pontano's De Fortuna, Francesco Tateo mentions some ref- 
erences to the Liber de bona fortuna (Pontano 2012: 34-35 and 206), but he overlooks the 
presence of Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna behind Pontano's discourse. 

57 Garimberto (1547) [CNCE 20408]. 
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1575), born in Parma to a noble family and later attached to the entourage of the 
Italian cardinal Alessandro Farnese (1520-1589), the grandson of pope Paul 111 
(1468-1549), is especially known for his keen interest in ancient artifacts and 
works of art, an interest he cultivated very intensely for all his life to the point 
that he became one of the most famous art collectors in Italy in the second 
half of the sixteenth century.?? Antiquarianism was not however Garimberto's 
only preoccupation. In Rome during the 1530s and 1540s, he befriended emi- 
nent philosophers and men of letters such as Claudio Tolomei (1492-1556), 
Bernardo Tasso (1493-1569), and Pietro Aretino (1492-1556). It was during these 
years that Garimberto's literary activity began to take place, an activity whose 
main output was a series of works mostly devoted to political and philosophical 
issues: in addition to his book on fortune, Garimberto published a dialogue on 
politics entitled De' reggimenti pubblici de la città (Venice 1544) and a treatise 
on Problemi naturali e morali (Venice 1549). His Della fortuna (1547), dedicated 
to pope Paul 111, belongs to this phase of literary and philosophical commit- 
ment of Garimberto. The work is divided into six books, each one addressing 
a specific aspect of fortune. The variety of sources relied upon by Garimberto 
in his book is impressive, ranging from Aristotle to Boethius, to eminent Ital- 
ian humanists. If seen holistically, Garimberto's Della fortuna seems to provide 
an account gathering together virtually all sources concerning the problem of 
fortune that were available at his time. Unsurprisingly, Garimberto's work was 
highly successful: besides being reprinted a number of times during the six- 
teenth century, it was also translated into Castilian and published in Salamanca 
with the title Theatro de varíos y maravíllosos acaecímientos de la mudable for- 
tuna.5° Book one is where he relies most heavily on the Liber de bona fortuna. In 
the twenty chapters making out this particular book, Garimberto reproduces 
many of the arguments presented in the Liber, and he also shows to be famil- 
iar with Giles's commentary on it.9? In chapter 17, titled "Quali siano quegli 
huomini piü fortunati di tutti gli altri" (^Who, among all other men, may be 
deemed most fortunate"), Garimberto provides the very same categorization 
of well-fortuned men Javelli had presented in his epitome on the Liber. 


58 Brunelli (1999). 

59 Ibid. (351). Garimberto's work was reprinted in 1550 [CNCE 204u] and in 1554 
[CNCE 44202]. 

60 Here the headings of some chapters from Book one of Garimberto's Della fortuna: “Che 
la buona fortuna si divide in due" (chapter 9); "Che la fortuna é un'impeto naturale privo 
di ragione ne gli huomini" (chapter 10); “Che l'huomo fortunato deve aiutar l'impeto ch'é 
posto in lui dalla natura" (chapter 12); "Che gli impeti naturali inclinano, e non sforzano 
gli huomini" (chpater 14). 
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Therefore, there are four types of men that are more fortunate than all 
others. First, rude men; second, foolish men; third, solitary men; fourth, 
melancholic men.f! 


Garimberto’s dependence on Javelli's account is evident. Not only does he 
reproduce the same typology of well-fortuned men, and almost in the same 
order, but he also provides a translation that seems to betray a direct depen- 
dence on Javelli. Garmberto’s first category (“huomini grossi d'intelletto") paral- 
lels the first type of well-fortuned men presented by Javelli (“rudes et 
indociles"); Garimberto’s second category (“pazzi”) is in fact a literal translation 
of Javelli’s original Latin (“insipientes”); his third category (“quelli che menano 
vita solitaria"), corresponding to Javelli's fourth type of well-fortuned men, is 
also a literal rendering of Javelli's Latin (“agentes vitam solitariam"); finally, 
Garimberto's category of melancholic men (*melanconici") perfectly matches 
Javelli's third type of men (*melancholici"). Garimberto's Della fortuna offers an 
interesting example of the influence exerted by Javelli's epitome on later dis- 
cussions on fortune. The fact that he reproduces Javelli's most original contri- 
bution to the reading of the Liber, that is his quadripartite account of the well- 
fortuned men, shows that Javelli's view was considered by sixteenth-century 
scholars as a compelling, philosophically sound interpretation of Aristotle. 


6 The Workings of Good Fortune and the Doctrine of God's Uniform 
Action as a Key-Feature of Giles's Doctrine (Chapter 4) 


In Chapter 4, Javelli discusses good fortune in relation to the human psycho- 
logical apparatus, more particularly to the “impetuses” or movements that 
seem to spring from it.9? He organizes the discussion into three points: first, 


61  Garimberto (1547: 167): “Sono per tanto quattro sorti de più fortunati di tutti gli altri. La 
prima é degli huomini grossi d’intelletto; la seconda de pazzi; la terza di quelli che menano 
vita solitaria; la quarta de melanconici." 

62 The Latin term impetus (op) occurs five times in the first chapter of the opuscule to fur- 
ther qualify the definition of good fortune as a "natura sine ratione" (Aristotle 2016: 1207a 
25-b 16). It reoccurs many times in the second chapter but, most importantly, in the pas- 
sage where Aristotle makes a distinction between different kinds of impetus: see Aristotle 
(2016: 1247b 17-20): "Quid igitur prohibet accidere alicui deinceps talia multotiens, non 
quia hos oportet, sed quale utique erit cubos semper longa iacere. Numquid igitur non 
sunt impetus in anima, hii quidem a ratiocinatione, hii autem ab appetitu, et primi ipsi 
sunt? Natura quidem si propter concupiscentiam delectabilis et appetitus, natura quidem 
ad bonum tendet semper" 
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he addresses the question involving the number of impetuses that manifest 
themselves in the soul; second, he asks to which kind of impetus is fortune 
connected; third, he asks whether or not these impetuses force us to act accord- 
ingly.$8 To answer the first question, Javelli argues that for each kind of appetite 
emanating from our soul—the sensitive, the voluntary, and the intellectual 
appetite—two kinds of impetus may arise: the first is the impetus that is spe- 
cific to each single appetite—namely the sensitive, the voluntary, and the 
intellectual impetus; the second is what Javelli calls “natural impetus”. The dif- 
ference between these two kinds of impetus, he explains, depends on their 


63  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. zu: “Concerning the fourth chapter, we must 
investigate which impetuses is good fortune said to concern, and we will make three 
points. First, how many impetuses are to be found in our soul. Second, it will be deter- 
mined which of these impetuses is good fortune concerned with. Third, whether these 
kinds of impetuses compel us when we act according to them.” 
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moving principle: when the impetus is not aroused by any specific faculty (the 
sense, the will, or the intellect), but by God himself, who acts as the highest 
and most efficient cause, then we have a “natural movement” and a “natu- 
ral impetus"5^ To begin with, it must be noted that a similar distinction had 
already been made by Giles in his commentary on the Liber de bona fortuna, 
more specifically in the passage where Aristotle dwells on the priority of the 
"first impetuses" in the soul (1247b 19-21): according to the Philosopher, nat- 
ural impetuses come first, and they differ from the impetuses springing from 
the appetites in that the former are caused by the “principal and most efficient 
causes": God and nature.® Second, it must be added that another clear echo of 
Giles's analysis may be found in Javelli's answer to the second question (i.e. to 
which kind of impetus is fortune connected). Here, we do not refer only to the 
beginning of his answer (where he states that good fortune only occurs in con- 
nection to the natural impetus and thus one is called well-fortuned only when 
one follows such impetuses),99 but also, and more significantly, to the passage 
where Javelli addresses the incidental question that follows: 


(a) But it is asked here following which principle are these natural move- 
ments and impetuses produced in us. (b) Following Aristotle, I say that 
it is God, as far as He is the universal mover. For just as, because of His 
perfection, He comprehends, preserves, and brings to light all things in 
such a way as nothing exists outside Him that is not comprehended by 
Him, in this way thanks to His power he moves the entire universe and all 


64  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 213: “As for the first point, consider that in 
the sensitive appetite, in the will and in the intellect there might be a twofold impetus 
or movement, i.e.: in the sensitive appetite there might be an appetitive movement and a 
natural movement, in the will there might be a voluntary and a natural movement, and in 
the intellect a rational movement and a natural movement. And their difference reflects 
the difference of the movers. For if the sensitive appetite is moved by senses, imagination, 
or by the cogitative faculty presenting him an object as being a delectable good, this is said 
to bea movement of the appetite; indeed, the appetite is moved by the senses as far as it 
is an appetite, i.e. it is moved by its proper mover. But if it is moved towards the good or 
towards the avoidance of evil not by the senses knowing the future in advance, but by the 
Father and Mover of all nature according to its own mode, this is called a natural move- 
ment. For the glorious God can supply the power of the secondary cause, thereby moving 
the appetite by means of the sense that apprehends the good; in this way, He can move 
without any impetus on the part of the sense, but stimulating it to do something which 
is followed, without any forethought, by something that is good for the one who has the 
appetite." 

65 Giles of Rome, Sententia de bona fortuna, in Cordonier (2014C: 151, 155). 

66  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput 1v.2.i.a, infra chapter 6, p. 214. 
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nature that lies within the universe towards their own ends and towards 
the goods that are appropriate to them. This is why, as far as God's per- 
spective is concerned, since He is the highest good, He drives every nature 
towards its good and causes in every human being an impetus towards 
their own good, whereas because human beings have different disposi- 
tions, temperaments, and births, it follows that some can perceive and 
accept these impetuses, and can act according to them, while some oth- 
ers cannot, either because they are too concerned with external affairs, 
or because they want to evaluate everything with their intellect and they 
consider what is not consistent with their reason as a shortcoming; this is 
where good and bad fortune come from.®” 


This passage has to be set against the background of the long-standing debate 
over the role played by God and creatures themselves in the production of nat- 
ural effects, a debate that originated in the Islamicate world with Al-Ghazali 
(1058-1111), Averroes (1126-1198), and Maimonides (1138-1204), and subse- 
quently penetrated the Latin West from Aquinas up until the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Giles's contribution to this debate took the shape of what would be later 
known as the “doctrine of God's uniform action". According to this doctrine, 
God always acts in the same way, but his action produces different outcomes 
according to the specific nature of the being that receives it.68 Giles's Sen- 
tentia de bona fortuna has recently been shown to have been of great impor- 
tance in the discussions of this topic, combining the doctrine of God's uniform 
action with an epistemological option that is original when compared with the 
texts traditionally included in this debate.9? This epistemological option con- 
sists in an intentional emphasis on what Giles calls "the order that we see", 
namely the actual condition of the created world, as opposed to the order 
that God could impose to the world by using his power without any restric- 
tion. Such a focus on the actual state of the world, which paves the way for 
a "naturalist" notion of good fortune, is more explicit in Giles's reading of 
the Liber de bona fortuna. As he comments on Aristotle's passage describing 
good fortune in terms of divine inspiration or enthusiasm (1207a 02—05), Giles 
argues: 


One must also note that he [Aristotle] says that the well-fortuned man 
is similar to those who are acted upon by God, because God, according 


67  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 219. 
68 See Vollmer (1928), Plathow (1976: 17-97), Pini (2001: 394-396). 
69  Cordonier (2014C: 121-140), Cordonier (2018). 
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to the order that we see, as far as his part is concerned, moves in a simi- 
lar way, yet because of the diversity of the recipients not all perceive this 
movement in a similar way. So, as far as God’s part is concerned, the well- 
fortuned [men] are in a condition similar to all the others who are acted 
and moved by God because, as has been said, according to this order that 
we see, God acts, or stimulates and moves all in a similar way, be they well- 
fortuned or not. Yet, it is not the case that all are acted on and moved ina 
similar way, but those who have such a nature that is disposed in such a 
way that they are acted upon by means of God’s impetus, those are well- 
fortuned according to the Philosopher's doctrine. As to whether or not 
God could do something contrary to this order and move in a different 
way as far as his part is concerned, this is not the object of the present 
speculation.”° 


The final part of this passage suggests that such a restriction of the analysis 


to the mere natural dimension of fortune (that is, to the kind of fortune that 


is accessible to the human mind that considers exclusively “this order that we 


see”) was intentional. In a different passage, Giles is even more radical, claim- 


ing that the notion of “good” at issue in the Liber de bona fortuna must be 


understood in terms of the goods “that we can attain by means of our pure 


nature, because we did not find the Philosopher having dealt with other kinds 


of goods.” This option was openly questioned by Henry of Ghent in the early 
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Giles of Rome, Sententia de bona fortuna, in Cordonier (2014C: 148): “Notandum etiam 
quod ait quod bene fortunatus est simile patiens hiis quia deo aguntur, quia deus secun- 
dum istum ordinem quem videmus, quantum est de se, similiter movet, tamen propter 
diversitatem recipientium non omnes similiter percipiunt huius motum. Quantum est 
ergo ex parte dei, bene fortunati sunt simile patientes omnibus aliis qui aguntur et qui 
moventur a deo quia, ut dictum est, secundum istum ordinem quem videmus, deus 
omnes, tam bene fortunatos quam alios, similiter agit sive agitat et movet. Tamen non 
omnes similiter aguntur et moventur, sed qui habent naturam talem et sic dispositam 
quod impetu dei aguntur, hii secundum sententiam philosophi bene fortunati sunt. 
Utrum autem deus posset facere preter istum ordinem et posset quantum est de se dis- 
similiter movere, non est presentis speculationis.” The two core-sentences of this quota- 
tion (namely the sentence “So, as far [...] or not” and the sentence “Yet, it is not [...] the 
Philosopher’s doctrine”) might seem to contain two claims that are contradictory. Actu- 
ally, this contradiction disappears if one accepts that there is a real distinction, in every 
single creature, between (i) what objectively receives from God and (ii) what is subjec- 
tively able to receive and, so to say, to implement. This distinction is crucial to Giles's 
doctrine of God's uniform action and to his explanation of good fortune. 

Giles of Rome, Sententia de bona fortuna, in Cordonier (2014C: 148): "Notandum etiam 
quod cum dicimus habentes naturam talem quod impetu dei aguntur et adipiscuntur 
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1280s, when he was discussing Giles’s exegesis.’ Coming back to Javelli, it is 
now striking that his description of the workings of fortune does not refer 
to Giles’s controversial distinction between a philosophical and a theological 
approach; nor does he evoke Henry’s critique. On the contrary, he systemati- 
cally adopts Giles’s distinctions to better explain how fortune works, and com- 
bines them with a psychological explanation also inspired by Giles, namely 
the view that external concerns play the role of inhibiting factors in the pro- 
cess of fortune.’ Here, it must be noted that Javelli gives a precise meaning to 
Giles's “naturalis dispositio", by adopting the more concrete words complexio 
and nativitas: given that these terms were avoided by Giles in the Sententia de 
bona fortuna and were brought to the debate by Henry of Ghent and Duns Sco- 
tus, it is not to be excluded that Javelli knew of this development or, at least, 
that he was acquainted with this aspect of the medieval debate.74 On a purely 


bona bene fortunatos esse, intelligendum est de bonis nature, que possumus ex puris nat- 
uralibus adipisci, quia de aliis bonis non invenimus philosophum tractasse.” 

72 See supra chapter 1, section 3, notes 44 and 45. 

73 This explanation had already been used in chapter 3, see Javelli, Epitome, Version B, 
Caput 111.1.i.d, infra chapter 6, pp. 200-204, and Caput 111.2.iii.c, pp. 218—219. 

74  IntheScholastic debates concerning the Liber de bona fortuna—as is probably the case of 
all real debates—the terminology involved was of crucial importance. In this particular 
case, we have noted a clear-cut difference between, on the one side, Giles of Rome and, 
on the other, Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, and the authors who would later work on 
the treatise. This difference concerns the notion of "good natural constitution" that is sup- 
posed by Aristotle to play a role in good fortune, if not to be equated with it. Indeed, the 
hypothetical identification of fortune with nature expressed in the Liber de bona fortuna 
was formulated there not only by using the term "nature" (qócic, rendered by Moerbeke 
with the term natura— see references supra chapter 1, section 2, note 23), but also via a 
Greek adjective meaning "naturally well-constituted" (edpuÿs)—that was rendered with 
bene natus (1247b 22) and bene naturatus (1247a 38)—and via the corresponding noun 
meaning good natural constitution (edquix), a term that was only translitterated by Moer- 
beke (eufya, 1247b 39) and, in addition, the term yévyty (nativitas 1247a 10). In reading the 
treatise, Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, and Duns Scotus not only used and discussed 
the notions of bene natus and bene naturatus at length, interpreting them in terms of a 
‘temperament’ (complexio), which they believed—following a view that was common in 
medieval medicine— to result from the influence of the stars on the human body. On the 
contrary, these terms are completely absent from Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna, which 
instead uses the much more abstract and general terms “nature” and “natural disposition" 
(naturalis dispositio): this is what was meant below by Giles's “avoidance” of the lexicon 
concerned. The reason for this seems to lie both in Giles's philosophical method, and in a 
more particular strategy he adopts towards the end of the 1270s. Indeed, Giles's approach 
to Aristotle's doctrine of good fortune is deliberately "analytical": Giles refuses to clarify 
his theories with examples or explanations whatsoever, so that his account is very general 
and abstract. At the same time—and this point can further confirm the first aspect just 
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textual level, Javelli’s indebtedness to Giles’s reading of the Liber de bona for- 
tuna is strongly suggested by his utilization of the Latin phrase “quantum sit ex 
parte Dei’, which is a clear reformulation of Giles’s sentence “quantum est ex 
parte Dei.””5 


7 The Conditions for being Well-Fortuned, and the Dice Analogy as a 
Further Clue of Giles’s Influence (Chapter 4) 


As seen in the preceding section, Javelli's discussion of the psychological 
aspects of good fortune in chapter 4 of his epitome draws on Giles's Senten- 
tia de bona fortuna to a great extent. This is especially evident in two specific 
points: the issue of the number of impetuses produced in the soul, and the 
question as to which of them is involved in good fortune. In fact, Giles's read- 
ing of the Aristotelian tract seems to be also present in Javelli's answer to the 
third question raised at the beginning of the chapter: do the impetuses leading 
to good fortune force us to act accordingly? Javelli's answer is resolutely nega- 
tive: these impetuses do incline us towards certain actions, he claims, but they 
by no means compel us, so that we remain free to carry out the actions towards 
which our inclinations drive us, or not." It is in Javelli's conclusion that Giles's 
influence is strikingly clear: 


(i) So, it must be said that these kinds of impetuses incline us, but do not 
compel us, since God (as the mover of all nature) moves every single thing 
in a way that is appropriate to it, i.e. in such a way that he moves natural 
things determinately towards one effect, whereas he moves intellectual 
things freely, so that they can also move towards the opposite. (ii) This is 
why these kinds of impetuses in our soul are like the length and the width 


mentioned—Giles might have chosen to systematically avoid mentioning the theory of 
temperaments because the issue of astral influence was rather controversial in the 1270s. 
It should not be forgotten that in 1277 Giles was the target of a doctrinal condemnation 
issued by the bishop of Paris, Étienne Tempier, a fact that could explain his caution in his 
Sententia de bona fortuna. On the reception of these notions within the medieval intellec- 
tual panorama, see Cordonier (2016). 

75 Giles of Rome, Sententia de bona fortuna, in Cordonier (2014C: 148). 

76  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 225: “As for the third point, consider that these 
kinds of impetuses produced in our soul do not compel us, but incline us to act (otherwise, 
when the wise and thoughtful receive the impetuses of this kind, as we said, they would 
act according to them as also would the foolish men and they would be well-fortuned like 
them— but we see the contrary of this)" 
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of a die. For if the die is longer on one side, when itis thrown it is inclined 
to lie on the longer side, still it is not compelled to do so, since it may well 
end up on the other side; similarly, if it has a wider side, it is inclined to 
lie on it, but it is not compelled to do so. The same happens to us when 
we have these kinds of impetuses.”” 


The example of the dice points directly at the Liber de bona fortuna, more 
specifically at the passage from chapter 2 where Aristotle refers to the dice- 
thrower to describe the predisposition some men seem to have for good for- 
tune.7? But Javelli goes further than Aristotle, as he is not as interested in com- 
paring the well-fortuned man to the winner of such a game, as he is in fact in 
likening the action of good fortune to the falling of the dice as a mechanical 
process. And this analogy, which is more precise and more technical in nature 
than the Aristotelian image, is a hallmark of Giles's exegesis. For Giles, after 
having summarized the passage from the Liber de bona fortuna quoted above, 
asks "how is the kind of fortune that is examined here comparable to the roll 
of dice" and gives the following answer: 


It must be said that the fact that a die rolls a particular number to a greater 
extent than another can occur, as far as the present inquiry is concerned, 
following a threefold cause. First, following the disposition [that is its 
physical configuration] of the die, second following the position it has in 
the hand, and third following the impulse according to which it is thrown 
by the hand. (i) Now following the die's disposition, one gets this num- 
ber rather than another when the die is, on one side, larger or longer than 
the others or when it has (because of some lead or incurvation) some dis- 
position on one part but not on another. That is why dice players say that 
some dice are “of this number" and some “of this other number" consider- 
ing that they are disposed in a way that they are constitutively prompted 
to fall on this number to a greater extent than on those others. (ii) Sec- 
ondly, this [the fact that a die rolls this particular number (rather, or to 
a greater extent, than another)] occurs following the position that the 


77 Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, pp. 225-227. 

78 Aristotle (2016: 1247a 21-27): “Circa naucleriam enim non maxime industrii bene fortu- 
nati, sed quemadmodum in taxillorum casu hic quidem nichil, alius autem iacit (s)ex eo 
quod naturam habet bene fortunatam, aut eo quod ametur, ut aiunt, a deo, et extrinse- 
cum aliquid sit dirigens (ut puta navis male regibilis melius frequenter navigat, sed non 
propter se ipsam, sed quia habet gubernatorem bonum), sed sic quod bene fortunatum 
daimonem habet gubernatorem." 
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dice have in the hand because, according to the position the dice have 
in the hand, in this way it is constitutively prompted to fall on this or that 
other number. And that is why expert dice players do not allow other play- 
ers to look at the dice that are in their own hands for fear that, knowing 
their very position, they can throw a good number. (iii) Thirdly, this occurs 
following the impulse [the impulse with which the dice are thrown by the 
hand] because, when a die is thrown more or less, or in this or that way, 
one rolls one or another number. Therefore, because the convergence of 
these factors (that is the fact that the die is positioned in that way in the 
hand, the fact that it has such a configuration and the fact that it is thrown 
exactly with the force required for the desired number) is by accident and 
at random, gaming with dice, unless there is some fraud and cheating, is 
contingent and fortuitous. For this reason, things are similar in the case 
of the roll of dice and in that of fortune because, as it is by fortune that 
all the factors converge to obtain the desired number, in a similar way it is 
by fortune that all these converge, so that one has the impetuses, that one 
perceives them and that one acts according to them, so that one achieves 
good outcomes.7? 


This passage provides one of the most precise and complete explanations of 


contingency given by Giles, and at the same time it also proves typical of his 
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Giles of Rome, Sententia de bona fortuna, in Cordonier (2014C: 14950): "Dicendum quod 
ad hoc quod taxillus cadat in hoc puncto magis quam in alio, ex triplici de causa, quan- 
tum ad presens spectat, potest contingere. Primo ex dispositione taxilli, secundo ex situ 
quem habet in manu, tertio ex impulsu secundum quem a manu impellitur. (i) Ex disposi- 
tione quidem taxilli venit ibi plus unus punctus quam alius, si taxillus in una superficie sit 
amplior vel longior quam in alia (vel si propter plumbum et limationem) habet aliquam 
dispositionem in una parte quam non habet in alia. Vnde et lusores taxillorum dicere con- 
sueverunt aliquos taxillos esse de uno puncto, aliquos de alio, considerantes eos esse sic 
dispositos ut magis sint apti nati cubare in uno puncto quam in alio. (ii) Secundo, hoc con- 
tingit ex situ quem habent in manu, quia secundum quod aliter et aliter situantur in manu, 
sic sunt apti nati ut cubent in alio et alio puncto. Vnde et lusores docti non permittunt 
ut ludentes cum eis aspiciant taxillos existentes in manu, ne cognoscentes eorum situm 
facilius proiiciant optatum punctum. (iii) Tertio, hoc contingit ex impulsu, quia ut magis 
et minus vel ut aliter et aliter impellitur taxillus, iacit alium et alium punctum. Quare quod 
ista concurrant (ut quod sic sit situatus taxillus in manu, et quod sic sit dispositus et quod 
neque plus neque minus impellitur, nisi quam requirit optatus punctus), sit per accidens 
et a casu, ludus taxillorum, nisi adhibeatur versutia et malitia, est casualis et fortuitus. 
Simile est itaque de casu taxillorum et de fortuna, quia sicut ex fortuna est quod illa ibi 
concurrant et veniat optatus punctus, sic ex fortuna est quod omnia hec concurrant ut 
quod habemus impetus et quod eos percipiamus et agamus secundum eos, secundum 
quos agendo consequamur bona.” 
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method. In the passage where Aristotle accounts for the inclination some have 
towards contingent events (1247a 22—23), Giles finds a pretext to specify the 
conditions that are necessary for fortune to happen. To do so, he likens the 
occurrence of a fortunate event to the mechanism at work in the throwing of 
dice: by drawing a rigid parallel between the trajectory of a die towards a good 
number and that of an individual towards a fortunate effect, he identifies the 
factors affecting each trajectory. Beginning with the die, he claims that its final 
lie is determined by (i) its physical configuration (given that no cube is ever 
perfectly equilateral but it always presents one side that is larger and/or heav- 
ier than the others); (ii) its position in the hand of the person performing the 
throw (this determines an orientation towards one side rather than the oth- 
ers); (iii) the force with which or the direction in which the die is cast by the 
hand of the thrower. Similarly, Giles goes on, the fact that an individual regu- 
larly benefits from a fortunate effect can be attributed to (i) the impulse he has 
towards the good, (ii) the way he receives this impulse, and (iii) his execution 
of this impulse. The conclusion is expressed in the last sentence, where one 
finds an explanation of fortune, or contingency more generally? In the case 
of both good fortune and dice throwing, Giles says, it makes no difference if 
any of these factors has a determined effect on the result, as this result remains 
undetermined in the same way as the convergence of the factors at play is unde- 
termined (or, to use Giles's words, it is “by fortune"). 

A comparison between this section from Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna 
and the aforementioned passage from Javelli's epitome shows how selectively 
Giles's pattern of the dice game was used by Javelli. Indeed, of the three factors 
singled out by Giles, only the first is kept by Javelli (i.e. the disposition of a die 
to fall on one particular side due to its slightly irregular shape).?! Mentioning 
this first parameter only was enough for Javelli, his aim being to suggest that 
such an inclination is not sufficient to make the die fall on the corresponding 
side. The same happens in fact to good fortune. According to Javelli, our natural 
inclination (which is guided by impetus) towards the good is not sufficient to 
cause the operation towards which this inclination tends. This is precisely the 


80 We have translated here the term casualis as “contingent”. 

81 So, the expression longior-latior in Javelli corresponds to the longior-amplior in Giles, and 
such a particular physical configuration of the die corresponds to the impetuses in the 
soul. It is interesting to note that the three factors distinguished by Giles in this context 
would be implemented by Henry of Ghent, who added a fourth factor, namely the good 
natural constitution of the “naturally well-constituted man" (bene natus, bene naturatus): 
this addition constituted an important element of Henry's critique to Giles's reading of 
the opuscule. On the general turn of this charge against Giles's reading of the opuscule, 
see Cordonier (2014C: 125-126). 
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idea that was mentioned in the passage from Chapter 1 of the epitome of the 
Liber de bona fortuna analyzed above, where Javelli, after having distinguished 
between two different meanings of the term “nature’, claims that the “natural 
impetus” at the origin of good fortune (or, as here, “impulse”) does not neces- 
sarily force us to act according to it: the reason for this lies in the fact that, to do 
so, one should also receive it in an efficient way (i.e. in order to perceive it) and 
act according to it (i.e. in order to carry out the impulse).8? At any rate, despite 
Javelli's revision of the dice example given in the Sententia de bona fortuna, he 
basically agrees with the spirit of Giles's explanation: like Giles, he suggests that 
while the first factor is a necessary condition for being well-fortuned, it is not 
sufficient in itself. In so doing, Javelli allows for true contingency in the result 
of such a process. To conclude, it is clear that Javelli, whether or not he was 
aware of Henry of Ghent' critique of Giles, does not agree with the kind of 
critical view that Henry had concerning Giles's analysis; on the contrary, Javelli 
fully endorses Giles's account of good fortune as his model, considering that it 
is a satisfactory analysis of fortune and of contingency. However, while adopt- 
ing Giles's views, Javelli gives a much more economical analysis of the process, 
limiting the description of the dice rolling to its merely physical aspects. 


8 What Ancients Say about Good Fortune (Chapter 5) 


Chapter 5, which is the shortest of the whole work, does not occur in the first 
version of Javelli's epitome (A), but only in the second one (B). In the preface of 
the work, this chapter is presented by Javelli as dealing with the validity of the 
ancients’ opinions on good fortune (“Quinto, quam rationabilia sint quae ab 
antiquis dicebantur de bona fortuna"). This presentation, along with the very 
heading of the chapter ("The ancients' sayings on good fortune"), may suggest 
a doxographic content. Javelli’s words are actually pretty misleading, as chap- 
ter 5 does not report any ancient account of good fortune, nor does it mention 
a single classical author or text. Quite on the contrary, Javelli gives in this chap- 
ter a list of five claims, all taken directly from the Liber de bona fortuna. These 
claims are: 1) well-fortuned men are those who are directed to the good by their 
impetus and without any reason; 2) well-fortuned men do not need delibera- 
tion; 3) reason is a principle that is opposed to good fortune; 4) good fortune 
exceeds human wisdom and prudence; 5) good fortune is more vigorous and 
efficient in those individuals who have abandoned reason, such as the "foolish, 


82 See supra chapter 3, section 7, notes 77—79. 
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the melancholic, and the simple men" (insipientes, melancholici et simplices ).9? 
For each of these claims, it is not difficult to find a corresponding passage in 
the Liber serving as its immediate source. 

Javelli's account raises therefore a question. Why does he present five the- 
ses clearly drawn from the Liber as views held by some unspecified ancients? 
A useful clue to answer this question comes from the opening of the chapter, 
where Javelli says: "In the fifth chapter, one must say how much what has been 
said so far is consistent with the sayings of the ancient thinkers on good for- 
tune"?^ This sentence is immediately followed by the presentation of the five 
aforementioned claims. Contrary to what the title suggests, therefore, Javelli 
does not provide the reader with the notions of good fortune put forward by 
some particular author in the past, a practice that was not uncommon in the 
Scholastic commentary tradition;® rather, he aims at showing that what the 
ancients used to say about good fortune is consistent (consonare is the term 
used by Javelli) with the content of the Liber de bona fortuna. In other words, 
according to Javelli, the Liber collects, and to some extent also reworks, long- 
standing opinions about good fortune. 


83 Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, pp. 226—228: "Primo: benefortunati sunt qui 
agentes secundum impetum diriguntur in bonum, existentes sine ratione. [...] Secundo: 
benefortunatis ‘non expedit consiliari. [...] Tertio: ratio est impeditiva bonae fortunae. 
[...] Quarto: bona fortuna excedit sapientiam et prudentiam hominis, quantumcumque 
sapientis. [...] Quinto: bona fortuna magis viget in illis qui rationem amiserunt, propterea 
insipientes, melancholici et simplices bene fortunati" Although the apparatus of the edi- 
tion of Javelli's texts given in chapter 6 does not mention any source for the third and 
fourth claims, these consist of a sort of summary of ideas that are expressed in chapter 2 
of the Liber de bona fortuna. 

84  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 226: “In quinto capite, declarandum est quan- 
tum consonant supradictis quae ab antiquis dicebantur de bona fortuna. Et sunt quinque." 
In the first version of his Epitome (A), Javelli had presented four traditonal proverbs about 
good fortune. Two of them occur in the third chapter (respectively, "cui inest bona for- 
tuna, ei parvum sufficit ingenium", and “puri et insipientes plerunque vaticinari solent"), 
while the other two appear in the fourth chapter (respectively, “necesse est medicum esse 
natura prudentem et bene fortunatum’, and "inops aut miser nunquam fuit vir, qui pul- 
cher et in suis gratus operibus natus est"). However, none of these claims corresponds to 
the ones given in chapter 5 of Version B, and none of them actually appears in this latter 
redaction of Javelli's epitome of the Liber. See infra chapter 4, section 2. 

85 | Examples of doxographic discussions included in commentaries on Aristotle may be 
famously found in Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, among others. In both cases, 
however, this discussion introduces the commentary, and does not follow it—as in the 
case of Javelli. In structuring their approaches to the text in this way, Scholastic thinkers 
are in line with Aristotle's method of inquiry, where the doxographic discussion always 
precedes the philosophical examination, thereby providing the latter with ist relevant 
framework. For a detailed account of this issue, see Mansion (1961). 
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This answer raises however an additional question: who are exactly the 
ancients Javelli speaks about? It is not possible to answer with certainty, for the 
simple reason that these ancients had probably no clear identity for Javelli him- 
self either. The five claims he extrapolates from the Liber become, in Javelli’s 
chapter, five broad assumptions about good fortune that the author consid- 
ers as widespread motives traditionally associated with this concept. These 
motives (that lucky men act impetuously and without any reason, that they 
do not think about what they do, that fortune is by definition contrary to rea- 
son, that fortune exceeds both wisdom and prudence, and that foolish, melan- 
cholic, and simple men are thus better predisposed to good fortune) are for 
Javelli part of a common, ancient cultural heritage, a heritage that cannot be 
traced back to this or that particular author, for it reflects in fact the widespread 
way in which human beings have traditionally conceptualized good fortune 
since ancient times.96 By positing a close correspondence between this con- 
ception and the theory of good fortune presented in the Liber, Javelli proba- 
bly wished to emphasize the Liber's role as a text transmitting, in a rigorously 
philosophical fashion, a doctrine whose roots trace back to a sort of archaic 
wisdom. 

This aspect of Javelli's commentary may help understand why he sought to 
add this particular chapter in the second version of his work. By linking the 
content of the Liber de bona fortuna to an ancient yet still-alive set of believes, 
Javelli was probably aiming at a twofold purpose: on the one hand, he wished 
to confirm the validity of the theory presented in the Liber by tracing its roots 
back to an old and widespread doctrine; on the other hand, and consequently, 
he wanted to emphasize the importance of the Liber itself as a work that pre- 
serves and transmits the ancient wisdom more philosophico. 


9 Concluding Remarks 


Despite its brevity, Javelli's epitome on the Liber de bona fortuna stands out as 
arather complex piece of writing. The work is in fact a clear witness to Javelli's 
indebtedness to the Scholastic interpretive tradition as well as to his ability to 
critically rethink this tradition and achieve original results. As we hope to have 


86  Inbook2 of his De fortuna, Pontano writes for instance that the notion that where reason 
predominates there is least fortune (a notion clearly drawn from the Liber) has passed into 
a proverb. Pontano (2012: 204-206): "Siquidem ubi plurimum auctoritatis habet ratio, ibi 
minimum iuris habet fortuna, quod dictum iam transit in proverbium." 
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shown, Javelli's reading of the text owes to a great deal to Giles of Rome's Sen- 
tentia de bona fortuna. The borrowings from this latter commentary appear 
throughout Javelli's work, and they are both terminological and conceptual. 
First of all, Javelli's general assessment of the Liber de bona fortuna, along with 
its position within the Aristotelian corpus, are clearly drawn from Giles. The 
same can be said about Javelli's analysis of the definition of good fortune given 
in chapter 1, where the two conceptual distinctions of the terms "nature" and 
"fortune" originate from Giles's commentary on crucial passages of the Liber de 
bona fortuna. It is chapter 4, however, that displays the most evident debt to 
Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna. Therein, Javelli does not only restate Giles's 
doctrine of God's uniform action by using the very same terminology, but he 
also provides (albeit in a more concise version) the same dice analogy intro- 
duced by Giles in order to describe the dynamics of good fortune. 

Javelli's doctrine of God's uniform action that he presents in chapter 4 is the 
most striking instance of his dependence on Giles's commentary. Even if it can- 
not be excluded that this doctrine could be conveyed by other sources in the 
early modern period, itis however hard to imagine that Javelli might have found 
somewhere other than in Giles the very expression "quantum est ex parte Dei", 
which is typical of Giles's philosophical prose. In other words, although it is 
perfectly reasonable to think that Javelli had access to different discussions on 
the Liber de bona fortuna, it cannot be questioned that he was familiar with 
Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna. In addition, it is important to point out that 
Javelli's reading of Giles's commentary focuses precisely on his most original 
and influential theories, such as the semantic distinctions between "nature" 
and "fortune? and Giles's notion of God's uniform action. These elements of 
Giles's reading of the Liber de bona fortuna are the most theologically profound, 
and this holds particularly for Giles's doctrine of God's uniform action. At the 
same time, though, the way in which Javelli reworks this latter theory is signif- 
icantly original, as he shows to be especially concerned with the psychological 
implications presented by this view: while Giles is obsessed with cosmologi- 
cal and metaphysical questions, Javelli focuses instead on the aspects of Giles's 
doctrine that have the most direct consequences on human behaviour. 

While largely continuous with medieval discussions on good fortune, 
Javelli's epitome proves also significantly sensitive to the most contemporary 
trends of philosophical investigation. A good case in point is chapter 3, where 
Javelli provides his account of the four categories of well-fortuned individuals. 


87 As was highlighted in previous studies, this kind of semantic distinction is very typical of 
Giles's commentary work on Aristotle. See Cordonier-Suarez Nani (2014D: XVI, n. 9). 
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As far as we know, such an account is not to be found elsewhere in the Western 
philosophical tradition up to Javelli’s own time. Also, while three of the four 
typologies of well-fortuned men are all to different degrees derivative of the 
Liber de bona fortuna or of Giles's commentary on it, the category featuring the 
rudes and indociles is in all likelihood a borrowing from Giovanni Pontano’s 
De fortuna (1512). This fact, besides offering a good example of the breadth of 
Javelli's sources in his work, tells a lot about his interpretive approach. While 
devising an epitome whose structure and terminology prove totally in line with 
medieval Scholasticism, Javelli also incorporates and takes into account the 
philosophical achievements of his present-day scholarship. Pontano is not the 
only humanist author appearing in Javelli's work, as in the first redaction of his 
epitome Javelli also quotes from Marsilio Ficino’s translation of Plato’s Republic. 
Javelli’s ability to combine the Scholastic tradition with the intellectual stances 
of his own time is further testified by his insistence on the figure of Socrates as 
a champion of moral virtue (chapter 2). This particular notion of Socrates is by 
all means the product of the fifteenth-century revival of interest in him, a fact 
that was made possible thanks to the process of reappropriation of Plato’s body 
of work occurred in Quattrocento Italy. 

The reception of the Liber de bona fortuna in the early modern period is for 
the most part a story yet to be told. In light of this investigation into Javelli’s epit- 
ome, however, it is fair to assume that this pseudo-Aristotelian treatise is likely 
to have had a remarkable impact on some important philosophical debates of 
the time. The theories presented in the Liber de bona fortuna may well have 
affected, for instance, the Renaissance discussions on fate, human freedom, 
and fortune,?? but they may also have involved more technical issues in the 
philosophical inquiry, such as the problem of the modalities of God’s ad extra 
action, as well as of his foreknowledge and providence. What is more, this brief 
philosophical treatise was not only massively read and relied upon during the 
Renaissance, but it was also used in significantly divergent ways according to 
the specific circumstances of the authors who resided on it, and sometimes 
even employed peculiarly (if not tendentiously) to meet specific argumenta- 
tive needs. 


88  Onthis, see among others Ariés-Margolin (1982); Poppi (1988), which, besides providing a 
survey of this problem within the ancient and the medieval world, investigates the issue 
in humanist discussions. Despite its wide scope, the essay does not mention the Liber de 
bona fortuna. Among the most recent contributions, see Buttay-Jutier (2008); Roick (2017: 
123-157) who is the first Renaissance scholar to have noticed the importance of the Liber 
de bona fortuna for this tradition. 
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In the absence of a comprehensive investigation into the reception of the 
Liber de bona fortuna in early modern Europe, let us refer to a work that 
might be interesting to compare with Javelli's, namely Pietro Pomponazzi's De 
fato (1520). Although this treatise was occasioned by Pomponazzi's reading of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias's De fato, translated by Girolamo Bagolino in 1516, it 
owes as much to Latin Scholasticism as to the late-antique philosophical tra- 
dition.8? In the five books of Pomponazzi's De fato, one actually finds seven 
explicit quotations from the Liber de bona fortuna.9? Quite interestingly, a close 
analysis of these quotations shows that all of them can be traced back to the 
same section of the text, that is the end of chapter 2, where Aristotle argues 
that every human desire is ultimately moved by God.?! This passage was first 
quoted by Aquinas in chapter 89 of Book 3 of his Summa contra Gentiles in 
order to confirm, with the help of a philosophical authority, that God is the 
cause not only of human will, but also of all its movements ("Quod motus vol- 
untatis causatur a Deo et non solum potentia voluntatis");?? the very same 
passage—and this very passage only—was then regularly used in Aquinas’s 
later works, in his theological reflections on divine grace and on God's influence 
on human choices.?? Although Pomponazzi gives different interpretations of 
this passage according to the context of each citation, he seems to rely only on 


89 See Di Napoli (1970: 185-186); Pine (1986: 309); Perrone Compagni in Pomponazzi (2004: 
LIX); Ramberti (2007: 148). 

9o These are Pomponazzi (1957: 48, 120, 168, 207, 248, 306, 308). This list, as well as the bib- 
liography in the preceding footnote, have been provided by Ye Yang in her paper on The 
Reception of De Bona Fortuna in Pietro Pomponazzi’s De fato (1520), submitted at the KU 
Leuven in the course of the year 2009-2010. We both thank Ye Yang for sharing her con- 
tribution with us. 

91 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 25-b 05): "Quod autem queritur hoc est, quid motus principium 
in anima. Palam quemadmodum in toto deus, et omne illud: movet enim aliquo modo 
omnia quod in nobis divinum. Rationis autem principium non ratio, sed aliquid melius. 
Quid igitur utique erit melius et scientia et intellectu nisi deus? Virtus enim intellec- 
tus organum. Et propter hoc quod olim dicebatur bene fortunati vocantur qui si impe- 
tum faciant, dirigunt sine ratione existentes, et consiliari non expedit ipsis: habent enim 
principium tale quod melius intellectu et consilio, qui autem rationem, hoc autem non 
habent, neque divinos instinctus, hoc non possunt. Sine ratione enim existentes adipis- 
cuntur" 

92 See Thomas Aquinas (1926: 237b). 

93 Aquinas quoted this passage as a "capitulum de bona fortuna" or, more rarely, under the 
label "liber de bona fortuna”. A list of explicit citations of this passage from Eudemian 
Ethics in the work of Aquinas was provided, on the basis of the Index Thomisticus estab- 
lished by Roberto Busa, by R.A. Gauthier in Thomas Aquinas (1993: 82). The only quotation 
referring to the extract from Eudemian Ethics as a "treatise" is to be found in Thomas 
Aquinas (1976: 259-260). On Aquinas's use of the chapters, see Cordonier (2011). 
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Aquinas, and none of his quotes refers to Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna.?* 
Thus, when comparing Javelli's approach to the Liber de bona fortuna with 
Pomponazzi's, one can easily be struck by the fact that Javelli, the “Dominican 
theologian of Thomist persuasion" or the “conservative Dominican"?5 leaves 
Aquinas in the background to give Giles the pride of place—and more specifi- 
cally Giles's exegesis of the treatise that claimed for a “merely philosophical" 
approach; whereas we see Pomponazzi, the “radical Aristotelian"?6 ground- 
ing his approach mainly on Aquinas's reading, without apparently working on 
the Aristotelian text directly and, more specifically, on the very passage that 
was regularly discussed by Aquinas (and by many theologians in the Scholastic 
period after Aquinas) at a theological level. 

94 The only aspect that could possibly recall Giles’s approach is the fact that Pomponazzi's 
De fato is organized according to a twofold structure: while books 1-2 carry out a discus- 
sion on fate according to the principles of natural philosophy (ex puris naturalibus), books 
3—5 approach the topic from the perspective offered by the Christian faith. See Kristeller 
(1966: 78). However, this aspect does not imply any direct influence, since the distinction 
between two approaches of a given topic had become very common in the late medieval 
thought. 

95 The first label comes from Bianchi (2007: 62). The second expression comes from Lines 
(2007: 308). 

96 Pine (1986). 


CHAPTER 4 


The Liber de bona fortuna in Javelli’s Other Works 


An issue that remains to be dealt with involves the impact of Javelli’s reading 
of the Liber de bona fortuna on the rest of his epitomes and, more generally, on 
his philosophical thinking. The present chapter addresses the following ques- 
tions: how and to what extent did the Liber influence Javelli’s interpretation of 
other works by Aristotle? Most crucially: what was the impact of this opuscule 
on Javelli's personal writings, in particular his ethical and political treatises? 

It is worth stressing from the outset that the Liber had a significant impact 
on Javelli’s literary output. Traces of this text spread all through his writings, as 
the Liber not only helped him make better sense of some of Aristotle’s more 
obscure arguments, but it also served as the theoretical foundation for some 
of the views he would present in his own treatises. As we shall see, some of 
Javelli's most original ideas owe a debt to the doctrine of the Liber. In addition, 
Javelli’s recourse to the Liber in his works (both the Aristotelian epitomes and 
his original writings) offers a vantage point from which the shaping of his liter- 
ary corpus can be observed. Since Javelli’s use of the Liber undergoes different 
phases throughout his intellectual career, it becomes possible to reconstruct 
the chronology of many of his works by simply following the trajectories out- 
lined by his quotations from this text. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. In the first, we will discuss the 
presence of the Liber in Javelli's sets of quaestiones on Aristotle's works, with 
special attention paid to his Questions on the Physics (1). In the second section, 
we will see how Javelli reworked the doctrine and some specific arguments 
from the Liber in the shaping of his original works on ethics and politics (2). 
In the third section, we will examine Javelli’s epitomes of Aristotle’s works on 
natural and on moral philosophy, a group of works that, while not presenting 
any direct reference to the Liber, proves nonetheless significant when assess- 
ing Javelli’s attitude towards the opuscule and establishing a chronology of his 
philosophical works (3). 


1 The Liber in Javelli’s Sets of Quaestiones on Aristotle’s Natural 
Philosophy 
Among all the writings included in the corpus of Javelli's interpretive works 


on Aristotle, we will first concentrate on the sets of quaestiones he composed 
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on three crucial treatises, namely Physics, On the Soul, and Metaphysics. On 
these texts Javelli provided not one, but two kinds of reading: an epitome, a 
sort of paraphrasis which appeared as part of a set of compendia on Aristo- 
tle’s corpus of natural philosophy; and sets of quaestiones dealing with specific 
issues raised by Aristotle’s texts and published separately from the epitomes. 
Within this latter category, Javelli's Questions on the Physics is of particular 
importance for our subject. The work features two quotations from the Liber, 
both to be found in the section of Book 2 of Aristotle’s treatise dealing with 
"the spontaneous" and “fortune” (chapters 4 to 7: 195b 31-198a 13), and with 
the notion of finality in nature (chapter 8: 198a 14-199b 33).! Despite the fact 
that the concept of fortune addressed in these chapters from Physics is dif- 
ferent from that discussed in Eudemian Ethics and Magna Moralia? Javelli 
took the opportunity of his commenting on Physics 11 to explicitly refer to the 
Liber twice. The first quote is to be found in Question 31, discussing “whether 
spiders and ants operate by intellect"? To this question, raised by Aristotle's 
mention of the swallow, the spider, and the ant as examples of beings moved 
towards an end “by nature" (199a 20-29), Javelli answers in three steps: first, he 
excludes that these insects act by intellect; second, he posits that they operate 
by imagination and estimative faculty; third, he solves two particular doubts 
surrounding the question. Javelli's first step is based on arguments taken from 
Aquinas,* the second mainly relies on Averroes's long commentary on Physics 


1 On fortune and the spontaneous, see Aristotle, Physics, Chapters 4 to 6: 195b 31-198a 13. As 
was explained supra chapter 1, section 1, note 7, the concept of "fortune" ( fortuna, toy») dis- 
cussed in Physics 11 was understood by Scholastic readers of this work as a kind of subcategory 
of “the spontaneous" (casus, adtéuatov) —an idea that was suggested by Physics 11, 5, 196b 10— 
16 and 196b 29—197a 32 in particular. So, "fortune" was used in this context either to explain or 
to designate some unpredictable events that happen to be favorable for human beings. 

2 Indeed, the concept of "fortune" under consideration in Physics 11 does not designate any fix 
or permanent ability—as does the doctrine presented in the texts forming the Liber—; nor 
does this concept contain or even imply any innate quality in the man who benefits from 
it. 

3 Javelli, Questions on the Physics, Q. xxxi, in Javelli (1580: 1, 538A, 64-538B, 77): "Si aranea et 
formica operantur intellectu." For a glimpse on the medieval history of the issue of the appar- 
ent intelligence of some insects and lower-level animals, see Guldentops (1999). 

4 Themain argument taken from Aquinas is that the particular behavior of some insects (here 
ants and bees) has to be explained not by some kind of intelligence nor as the effect of any 
superior faculty, but by a natural tendency ("naturalis inclinatio"). Indeed, for Aquinas, these 
animals only imagine as long as they receive sensible impressions, so that their purposeful 
activities do not arise from any image of what is going to happen in the future. See Thomas 
Aquinas (1984: 194): "Sed sciendum est quod opera prudentiae, formica et apis operantur 
naturali inclinatione, non ex hoc quod habeant phantasiam determinatam et distinctam a 
sensu: non enim phantasiantur aliquid, nisi dum moventur a sensibili. Quod autem operan- 
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and, finally, his answer to the doubts is elaborated on the basis of a number of 
claims he made while commenting on other Aristotelian treatises (in particu- 
lay, the Liber). So, the explicit quote from the Liber appears in Javelli's solutions 
to the two doubts. However, as he discusses Averroes's views in the second 
part of his argument, Javelli introduces some concepts that are typical of the 
Liber, and he seems to anticipate his later quote from this text: the faculties 
called “imagination or estimative" by the Commentator, he says, are also said 
to be “a natural instinct, a natural inclination or a natural prudence, as will 
be explained more clearly in the solution to the second doubt"5 In the pas- 
sage, while not quoting directly from the Liber, Javelli nonetheless mentions 
this work: 


To this doubt, I say that in the imaginative and estimative faculties there 
might be a twofold insight [duplex apprehensio], one being caused by 
the exterior senses and the other being innate or connatural. The first 
is present in the perfect living beings, in that they retain the species 
received by means of the external senses [servant species receptas a sensi- 
bus exterioribus] and remember them when the sense objects are absent, 
whereas the second is present in the imperfect living beings, which do not 
imagine unless when the sense objects are present and do not remem- 
ber any absent or past thing, but instead are moved to act in virtue of 
the mere presence of the object [moventur ad operandum ex sola prae- 
sentia objecti]. And this natural or innate attention is extremely close to 
the natural inclination by which every kind of thing, and even when it 
is inanimate, has a tendency towards its good in being directed by the 
first principle of all nature [tendit in bonum suum directa a primo principio 
totius naturae], as well-fortuned men are moved by virtue of an impetus 
produced in them by the first principle [ex impetu in eis facto a primo prin- 
cipio] as far as it moves everything towards its end. [...] And this should 
not seem to be surprising because, as was stated in the Book on Good for- 


tur propter finem, quasi providentes in futurum, non contingit ex hoc quod habeant aliquam 
imaginationem ipsius futuri; sed imaginantur actus praesentes qui ordinantur ad finem ex 
naturali inclinatione, magis quam ex apprehensione.” 

5 Javelli, Questions on the Physics, Q. xxxi, in Javelli (1580: 1, 538B, 21-23): “Hanc autem imag- 
inativam sive extimativam solemus appellare instinctum naturalem, inclinationem natu- 
ralem, prudentiam naturalem, ut magis declarabitur in solutione dubii sequentis." The phrase 
"innate or connatural" stands for the Latin “congenita sive connaturalis”. The first of these 
terms had already been used in Javelli's epitome of the Liber: see Javelli, Epitome, Version B, 
Caput 1 1.iii.a, infra chapter 6, p. 176. 
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tune, the well-fortuned men too are driven to act in this or that way not by 
any forethought, but by the mere impulse by which they feel themselves 
driven to act in this way.$ 


Interestingly, the content ascribed here to the Liber does not correspond to a 
precise section of the treatise, but rather it consists of a summary of the def- 
initions of good fortune given by Aristotle throughout the work. In fact, this 
summary very closely reflects the way in which Javelli presents the content of 
the Liber in his epitome. In Version A, which transmits an earlier redaction 
of the work, Javelli presents the well-fortuned as being “not directed in their 
actions by any forethought or any rational process, but only by the first prin- 
ciple driving their appetite"? In Version B, he expresses similar ideas, but in a 
more precise and detailed way. In Chapter 1, where Javelli introduces his view 
of good fortune as a “natural impetus produced in the human soul" he claims 
for instance that it is ^proper to a human being to be driven and inclined to pur- 
sue some external goods according to his appetite and without forethought’.® 
The expression “without forethought” (sine praecognitione), which occurs at 
the end of the passage from Javelli's Quaestio 31 on Physics quoted above, is 
absent from the Liber itself and occurs only sporadically in Giles's commen- 
tary on it.? Yet, it appears several times in version B of Javelli's epitome of the 


6 Javelli, Questions on the Physics, Q. xxxi, in Javelli (1580: 1, 538B, 46-59 and 73-76): “Ad hoc 
dicitur quod in imaginativa et extimativa potest esse duplex apprehensio, scilicet causata 
a sensu exteriori, et congenita sive connaturalis. Prima quidem est in animalibus perfectis 
eo quod servant species receptas a sensibus exterioribus et memorantur absentibus sensi- 
bilibus, secunda autem est in animalibus imperfectis, qui non imaginantur nisi presentibus 
sensibilibus nec recordantur rei absentis nec praeteritae, sed moventur ad operandum ex 
sola praesentia objecti. Et haec applicatio naturalis sive congenita est propinquissima incli- 
nationi naturali, qua quaelibet res etiam inanimata tendit in bonum suum directa a primo 
principio totius naturae, sicut solent moveri bene fortunati ex impetu in eis facto a primo 
principio, ut est movens unumquodque in finem suum. [...] Nec id videri debet mirum, quo- 
niam ut declaratum est in libro de bona fortuna, et benefortunati impelluntur ad sic vel 
sic operandum sine praecognitione, sed solo impulsu quo sentiunt se trahi ad sic operan- 
dum.” 

7 Javelli, Epitome, Version A, infra chapter 6, p.158: “non diriguntur in operationibus suis secun- 
dum praecognitionem aliquam vel discursum rationis, sed tantum a primo principio impel- 
lente eorum appetitum." 

8 See among others, Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 184: "homini competit a 
superiori principio de quo dicemus infra sine praecognitione impelli et inclinari secundum 
appetitum ad prosequendum aliqua sibi bona externa, et hunc naturalem impetum dicimus 
bonam fortunam." 

9 The only occurrence of a similar phrase using the term “praecognitio” is in Giles, Sententia de 
bona fortuna, 1207a25: "Deinde cum dicit ‘nobilem enim’ (1207a25), ostendit in quibus bona 
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Liber? Also the verb “to drive" (impellere) and the noun “impulse” (impulsus), 
which are not to be found in the Liber and are rarely used by Giles," occur reg- 
ularly in both versions of Javelli's epitome.? Examples like these show clearly 
that Javelli was highly sensitive towards the technical vocabulary of the Liber, 
and that he developed it further. 

The most striking example of this attitude involves the term "instinct" 
(instinctus), which Javelli uses towards the beginning of Quaestio 31. This word 
was used by William of Moerbeke in conjunction with the adjective divinus in 
his translation of Aristotle's Eudemian Ethics (later to form the second chap- 
ter of the Liber) to render the Greek word that was transliterated into modern 


fortuna sit principaliter, et in quibus non. Ad cuius evidentiam sciendum quod ex hoc est 
aliquis bene fortunatus in quantum operatur aliquid, quo facto absque sua praecognitione 
et absque sua praevisione, consequitur aliquid quod est per se desideratum et per se voli- 
tum. [...] Dicit ergo quod nobilem dicimus esse bene fortunatum et totaliter dicimus bene 
fortunatum cui talia bonorum existunt, quorum ipse non est dominus, idest non sint in 
potestate sua habere vel non habere, bona illa nec ipse acquisivit ea et subdit, sed tamen 
neque utique hic—idest in talibus—principaliter dicetur esse bona fortuna." For this pas- 
sage by Giles, which has not yet appeared in critical edition, we rely on four manuscript 
witnesses that prove especially significant for the tradition of this text. These are: Brugge, 
StB. 496; Città del Vaticano, BAv Vat. lat. 846, Erfurt, Wiss. B. Amplon. 2? 178, and Paris, Bibl. 
nat. lat. 16158. On these manuscripts and their content, see Cordonier (2014C: 156—160). 

10 See among others Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput 1.2.iii.a, infra chapter 6, p. 186 (“impe- 
tus factus sine preaecognitione"), 11.2.iii.b.iv, p. 196, 1V.1.ii.a, p. 212 and Iv.2.i.b, p. 216. 

11 The only passage of Giles's Sententia where these words are used is 1247a 21-27, in Cor- 
donier (2014C: 149-150). See supra chapter 3, section 7, note 79. 

12  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, infra chapter 6, p. 146: "[...] si quaeras a bene fortunato quare 
sic operatur [...] respondebit se nescire [...] credens se impelli ab aliquo principio extrin- 
seco.’; p. 158: "[...] bene fortunati diriguntur [...] tantum a primo principio impellente 
eorum appetitum" and Version B, p. 184: "[...] sine praecognitione impelli"; p. 184: "Item, 
huiusmodi naturalis impulsus [...]"; p. 202: "[...] agunt ut sentiunt se agi et impelli”; 
pp. 212-214: "[...] si autem movetur a primo motore impellente ipsam ad bonum, dic- 
itur motus naturalis, p. 216 “[...] operantur ut impelluntur sicut bestiae”; p. 218: “[...] 
dei, cum sit primum bonum, omnem naturam impellit ad bonum" The terms “impul- 
sus" and "impellere" were used by Valla in his translation of Magna Moralia (1496) in 
order to render, respectively, the Greek 6puñ and dpudw. See Aristotle (1496: 400°): 
"Est igitur prosperitas rationis expers natura, nanque fortunatus est qui sine ratione ad 
bona impellitur, eaque consequitur: id vero naturae est. Nam animae inest huiusmodi 
a natura quo sine ratione impellamur ad ea unde bene habemus. Eousque, ut si quis 
roget ita habentem curnam id tibi libet agere? Nescio, inquiet, sed libet, simile prope- 
modum lymphaticis: si quidem lymphatici citra rationem ad aliquid agendum impellun- 
tur. [...] Et citra impulsum bona consequentem causa. [...] Cuius in ipso impulsus prin- 
cipium." 
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languages as "enthusiasm"? The term instinctus was already present in Roman 
Latin. In his De fato, for instance, Cicero uses it as he discusses the prediction 
of the future made by men “through some divine excitement and inspiration" 
("aliquo instinctu inflatuque divino futura praenuntiat").^ But many medieval 
readers of the Liber, starting from Aquinas (but with the notable exception 
of Giles of Rome in his Sententia de bona fortuna) follow Moerbeke's Latin 
version of Aristotle and speak of the natural and/or divine "instinct" (instinc- 
tus) of some animate beings that are inspired to act in a favorable, that is 
fortunate, way. At the time when Javelli comments on Aristotle's corpus of 
natural philosophy, such use of the term "instinct" was still to be found, for 
instance, in Pontano's De Fortuna (1512), where the author uses it to describe 
those human beings who suffer from melancholy and act in an irrational way.!6 
However, Javelli's use of the Latin term instinctus departs dramatically from 
the tradition, at least in the passages of his epitome where the word occurs. 
In Quaestio 31, the term only occurs in the passage where Javelli mentions 
the Liber in passing, and he uses it with reference to spiders and ants. On 
the contrary, he never employs this word when speaking about human beings. 
The same happens in Javelli's epitome of the Liber, where the term "instinct" 
is attributed exclusively to irrational beings— be these “beasts” (bruta or bes- 
tiae) as such, or “animate beings" that is a category that is explicitly distinct 
from human, i.e. rational, beings? Javelli seems therefore to anticipate the 


13 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 33) where the term occurs in the accusative plural: ÉvBovotaxouods 
and was rendered by Moerbeke by "divinus instinctus": supra chapter 3, section 5, note 46. 

14 Cicero (1992: 236-237): “there is a certain natural power, which now, through long-con- 
tinued observation of signs and now, through some divine excitement and inspiration, 
makes prophetic announcement of the future.” [“Est enim vis et natura quaedam, quae 
tum observatis longo tempore significationibus, tum aliquo instinctu inflatuque divino 
futura praenuntiat.”] 

15 This was the case for example of the Anonymous Glossator of Melk: see supra chapter 3, 
section 3, note 24. As for Aquinas, see Thomas Aquinas (2018: 451-452), quoted infra chap- 
ter 4, section 2, note 40. 

16 See Pontano (2012: 266-268), quoted supra chapter 3, section 5, notes 54 and 55; see also 
infra chapter 4, section 2, note 62. 

17  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, infra chapter 6, p. 152: “Et huius ratio est, secundum Philoso- 
phum et Egidium, quia sicut bruta magis percipiunt naturales instinctus et influxus cae- 
lestium corporum quibus agunt vel patiuntur quam homines [...]." And Version B, infra 
chapter 6, p. 216: "Primo, quoniam videmus insipientes et male ratiocinantes esse bene 
fortunatos, quoniam operantur ut impelluntur sicut bestiae instinctu naturali, in quo non 
est error.” 

18  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, pp. 228-230: "Id consonat supradictis: quoniam 
amittentes rationem agunt sicut aguntur, unde se habent sicut bestiae ad instinctos nat- 
urales.” 
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modern meaning ofthe term "instinct" which describes an impulse beyond any 
rational control—be it human or divine. 

So far we have mainly dealt with the terminology used by Javelli in the 
passage of his Questio 31 on Physics. To come back now to the philosophical 
content of the passage, let us compare it with what Javelli says in his epit- 
ome of the Liber. There are two main differences between the two texts. Both 
have to do with the process through which some particular individuals become 
^well-fortuned" and specifically with the moment in which they “perceive” the 
heavenly impulses pushing them to act in a way that would eventually turn out 
to be lucky. The first difference is that while in the epitome Javelli mentions 
only incidentally that one needs to perceive the impetus through which one is 
moved by the first principle, in Quaestio 31 he depicts this perception as a nec- 
essary condition for the attainment of good fortune.!9 The second difference 
involves the very nature of this perception. While Quaestio 31 seems to imply 
that the purpose of the impulse is to make it possible for the well-fortuned men 
to realize that they are driven to act in this way (“impulsu quo sentiunt se trahi 
ad sic operandum"), in Javelli's epitome— where there is no such claim—, the 
impulse appears instead to be the very object of this perception. This is the case, 
for instance, in the passage from the epitome where Javelli provides the exam- 
ple of Socrates who, wanting to rule, "feels in himself an impetus pushing him 
to go to this city unarmed and in disguise"??? the same applies to the passage 
in which Javelli explains the behavior of “solitary and simple men’, and argues 
that they “feel acted on and driven" and that, “in following these impetuses it 
turns out that they are well-fortuned"?! Despite these slight differences, Javelli's 
account of good fortune provided in Quaestio 31 appears consistent with the 
explanations he gives in his epitome of the Liber. 

A similar consistency with the content of Javelli's epitome emerges from the 
second quotation from the Liber one finds in Javelli's Quaestiones on Physics. 
This occurs in Quaestio 23, entitled: “whether Aristotle's definition of fortune 
is held by him with reason" 2? Javelli's justification of this definition is orga- 


19 Indeed, at the end of the extract, he says that the well-fortuned men are “driven to act in 
this or that way not by any forethought but by the mere impulse by which they feel them- 
selves driven to act in this way" (impelluntur [...] sine praecognitione, sed solo impulsu quo 
sentiunt se trahi ad sic operandum). See supra chapter 4, section 1, note 6. 

20  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 194: "sentit in se impetum quo inclinatur ire 
ad hanc civitatem sine exercitu et occulto habitu." 

21  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 202: "sentiunt se agi et impelli, ideo sequentes 
hos impetus inveniuntur benefortunati." 

22  Javelli, Questions on the Physics, Q. xx111, in Javelli (1580: 1, 534B, 69): “Num diffinitio for- 
tune sit recte assignata ab Aristotele" 
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nized according to four steps, the first of which has the aim of clarifying “what 
good fortune is: is it a substance, a nature, or an intellect?”.23 In the course of 
a preliminary note to his answer, he argues that the opinions of the poets and 
those of the philosophers on this point differ dramatically from one another, 
so that the poets’ view must be left aside.?* As for the philosophers’ views 
on fortune, Javelli distinguishes between two claims: on the one side, there is 
Boethius’s claim, which makes fortune an unexpected event produced by the 
interaction of causes active in the sublunary world. Fortune is, for Boethius, 
an effect. On the other side, there is Aristotle’s claim, which makes fortune a 
cause of its own.25 Aristotle's notion of fortune as a cause, as it is described in 
the section of Physics Javelli is commenting on, seems to Javelli to be in con- 
tradiction with what Aristotle had argued in other places of his oeuvre, most 
notably in the Liber de bona fortuna. He does not miss the chance to point this 
out: 


But Aristotle's own opinion in his Book on Good Fortune seems to con- 
tradict what was said, namely that fortune is, according to Aristotle [in 
Physics 11], a cause acting through intellect as it is compared to an 
unsought effect. For if fortune is the agent itself acting through intellect, 
so good fortune is the agent itself acting through intellect when some 
unsought good happens to it; indeed, fortune is related to good fortune 
as the most common term is related to the less common term. However, 
this goes against what the Philosopher wrote in the Book on Good Fortune. 
For there he claims that good fortune is a natural impetus produced in our 
soul by God as He is the mover of all nature [naturalem impetum factum 
in anima nostra a deo ut est motor totius naturae]; but it is evident that the 
impetus is not a cause, but rather an effect. So if good fortune is an effect, 
how can it be true that fortune be a cause?26 


23  Javelli, Questions on the Physics, Q. xx111, in Javelli (1580: 1, 534B, 69—535A, 2): “In hac quaes- 
tione, ut sciamus defendere diffinitionem datam a philosopho de fortuna, plura scrutanda 
sunt. Primo, quid sit fortuna, an sit substantia, natura, an intellectus?” The other steps run 
as follows: “Secundo, quae est illa causa per accidens quae est idem quod fortuna. Ter- 
tio, si fortuna est semper in minori, idest in paucioribus. Quarto, quomodo haec stant 
simul, quod sit causa per accidens, idest praeter intentionem causans, et tamen fit in 
his quae secundum propositum fiunt. Quae enim fiunt secudum propositum videntur 
intenta, et sic videtur esse repugnantia inter partes diffinitionis. Demum solventur duo 
argumenta.” 

24 Ibid. (1, 535A, 3-10). 

25 Ibid. (1, 535A, 11-47). 

26 Ibid. (1, 535A, 48-59): “Sed contra id quod dictum est, scilicet quod fortuna secundum 
Aristotelem est causa agens per intellectum ut comparatur ad effectum non intentum, 
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Unlike the first quotation from the Liber in the Quaestiones on Physics, here 
the doctrine of the Liber is used not to corroborate Javelli's own reading of 
Physics, butto pointthe finger at apparently inner contradictions within Aristo- 
tle's thinking: for if Physics clearly describes fortune as a cause of its own right, 
the Liber defines good fortune as the result (hence, the effect) of an impetus 
produced in our souls directly by God. In order to solve this apparent contra- 
diction, Javelli argues that two different approaches to the problem of fortune 
need to be distinguished in Aristotle: while his analysis of fortune in Physics 
(and in other works of natural philosophy) is made according to the “proper 
reasons" of things, his examination in the Liber follows the views commonly 
held on this problem. Javelli justifies this twofold perspective on the grounds 
that the conclusions of moral sciences (the problem of fortune pertains to this 
sphere) are not as certain as those of speculative sciences, but only likely or 
probable.?’” The weaker epistemological status of Aristotle's practical works 
ultimately explains why, according to Javelli, Aristotle's ethical writings feature 
a number of doctrines that are not to be found in his treatises of natural phi- 
losophy. In depicting fortune as an effect, Javelli argues, the author of the Liber 
is making a concession to the common opinion (“condescendens communi 
hominum extimationi"), according to which fortune is an irrational impetus 
arising in the soul. So, the fact that the Liber describes fortune as an effect, 
whereas Physics describes it as a cause, depends on the different approach of 
these works: while the Liber is about moral philosophy (“ad materiam moral- 
ium spectat"), Aristotle's perspective in Physics is that of natural philosophy.2? 


videtur esse ipsemet Aristoteles in libro De bona fortuna. Nam si fortuna est ipsum agens 
per intellectum, ergo bona fortuna est ipsum agens per intellectum cum sibi advenit 
aliquid bonum non intentum; fortuna enim praedicatur de bona fortuna sicut commu- 
nius de minus communi. Et tamen hoc est contra Philosophum in libro De bona for- 
tuna. Nam illic vult bonam fortunam esse naturalem impetum factum in anima nostra 
a deo ut est motor totius naturae. Constat autem quod impetus non est causa, immo 
potius effectus. Si igitur bona fortuna est effectus, quomodo verum est fortunam esse 
causam?" 

27 Ibid. (1, 535A, 59-64): “Ad intelligentiam huius, adverte quod Philosophus in libris physi- 
cis loquitur de rebus secundum naturam rerum et suas proprias rationes, in libris autem 
moralibus loquitur aliquando secundum famositatem, eo quod rationes et scientiae 
morales non tantam habent certitudinem ex primo Ethicorum quantam habent scientiae 
speculativae." 

28 Ibid. (1, 535A, 64-71): “Et quoniam liber de bona fortuna ad materiam moralium spec- 
tat, et famosum est apud communiter loquentes bonam fortunam esse talem impetum, 
immo quasi impressionem in anima sine praecognitione, ideo Philosophus condescen- 
dens communi hominum extimationi sic diffinivit bonam fortunam, quasi si diffinisset 
hic in physicis non effectum sed causam in eius diffinitione posuisset. Nam si fortuna 
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The idea that the Liber belongs to moral philosophy is not constantly held in 
Javelli's work. As will be shown in the next section, there are passages within 
Javelli’s original writings in which he considers this book rather as part of Aris- 
totle's corpus of natural philosophy.2° 

Javelli’s Quaestiones on Physics is the only text, among his sets of quaestiones 
on Aristotle’s works, in which the Liber de bona fortuna appears. Neither in his 
Quaestiones on the book On the Soul nor in his Quaestiones on Metaphysics do 
we find any reference to this text. In the case of the former work, this absence 
is actually not very surprising as Aristotle’s On the Soul does not contain any 
discussion of fortune, nor does it refer to this topic or any related subjects. 
Yet, it is nonetheless remarkable that Javelli devotes an entire question to the 
issue of the intelligence of some beasts (Q. 58: “si vermes, et apes, et formicae 
habent phantasiam") without even mentioning the Liber.?? In the passage from 
Javelli's Quaestiones on Metaphysics where this topic is discussed in a more gen- 
eral way (Q. 5: "Si in brutis est prudentia"), the Liber does not appear either.?! 
Another section from Javelli's Quaestiones on Metaphysics deserves to be men- 
tioned here. This corresponds to QQ. 9-12 related to Book 6 of Aristotle's work, 
where Javelli discusses the notion of "the accidental" and contingency more 
generally (1027a 29-1028a 06). Although this group of quaestiones could have 
provided a good opportunity to discuss the Liber, or simply to mention its doc- 
trine in passing, Javelli does not do so. Among the reasons for this, there might 
be the fact that, in composing these quaestiones, Javelli follows Aquinas's com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics closely, a work which contains no reference 
to the Liber.?? 


est causa per accidens, omnis species fortunae est causa per accidens. Species autem sunt 
bona et mala fortuna." 

29 See infra chapter 4, section 2, and in particular Javelli (1580:2, 603A), quoted infra chap- 
ter 4, section 2, note 43 and chapter 4, section 3, note 99. 

30 See Javelli, Questions on the book On the Soul, Q. Lv111, in Javelli (1580: 1, 671B, 58-672A, 
68). Javelli bases his analysis there on two main approaches that are, on the one side, 
Averroes and Albert the Great and, on the other, Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome. On 
this basis he makes a distinction between different kinds of beasts: while maggots and 
flies have clearly no intelligence, bees and ants do. So, this discussion is organized follow- 
ing a method that differs rather significantly from the discussion of the Questions on the 
Physics. 

31 See Javelli, Questions on the Metaphysics, Q. v, in Javelli (1580: 1, 714B, 35—715A, 16): "Si in 
brutis est prudentia. Circa hanc quaestionem duo invenio, in uno omnes concordunt, in 
alio discordare videtur Antonius Andreae a Beato Thomae" 

32  Javelli, Questions on the Metaphysics, Q. 1x, in Javelli (1580: 1, 776B—777A): "Si de ente per 
accidens est scientia"; Q. x, in Javelli (1580: 1, 777A—778A): "Si secundum doctrinam Aris- 
totelis potest salvari ens per accidens"; Q. x1, in Javelli (1580: 1, 778A-B): "Si effectus con- 
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There is also evidence of Javelli’s use of the Liber de bona fortuna, as well as 
of his own epitome of it, in works other than his Aristotelian quaestiones. His 
original writings too, in fact, like his Christiana Philosophia and his Oeconom- 
ica Christiana, bear significant traces of his familiarity with the doctrines of the 
Liber. This is an aspect which cannot be underestimated. The fact that Javelli 
resorts to the theories conveyed by the Liber outside the immediate context of 
his Aristotelian writings shows that this work was not for him just a text to be 
commented on in university classrooms, but that it had an actual impact on 
his general philosophical thinking. The Christiana philosophia (first printed in 
1566 under the title Divinae et Christianae moralis philosophiae institutiones)?? 
isno doubt Javelli's most original and ambitious contribution to the philosophy 
of his time, and his Oeconomica Christiana is to be considered, along with his 
Philosophiae Politicae sive Civilis Christianae Dispositio, as deriving directly from 
the general theory presented in the Christiana Philosophia.** In this section, we 
will examine three specific cases in which Javelli draws from the theories of the 
Liber in order to inform his views on theology and household management pre- 
sented, respectively, in his Christiana Philosophia and Oeconomica Christiana. 

The first quotation comes from the fourth section (pars quarta) of his Chris- 
tiana Philosophia. Consisting of one treatise only (tractatus unicus), this section 
focuses on the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit (“De septem donis Spiritus Sancti") 
and is divided into nine chapters. Chapter one, entitled “De praecognoscendis 
in consideratione donorum Spiritus Sancti’, provides a prolegomenon to 
Javelli's account of the seven gifts presented in the following chapters. Towards 
the end of the chapter, he argues: 


This way we compare the gifts [of the Holy Spirit] to virtues and to the per- 
fections that have been added to them by God, thanks to which the man 
who conducts his life well can achieve excellent and divine outcomes. 
Moreover, as good fortune (as we taught in the Treatise on Good Fortune 
included in our Epitomes on natural philosophy) exceeds human wisdom 
and prudence— because, as Aristotle argues, human wisdom has little 
knowledge, if any, of future events, whereas good fortune sees the future, 
of which she has perfect foreknowledge, because the impetus and the 


tingens habet contingentiam a causa prima vel a causa proxima" and Q. x11, in Javelli (1580: 
1, 778B-779A): "Si effectus contingens, dum est, est contingens." 

33 See supra chapter 2, section 2, p. 37. 

34 Garin (1946: 90). 
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impulse produced in the soul are granted through good fortune directly 
by God, who, as He is a universal mover, as Aristotle says there, knows 
present, future, and past—, in the same way the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
exceed virtues in their modus operandi, since they make every human 
act divine rather than simply human.?5 


Following the self-reference made here by Javelli, it is interesting to compare 
this quotation with the section of his epitome of the Liber where he discusses 
the same passage, that is where Aristotle argues that God "knows well the 
future, the present and what is past" (1248a 38-40), a passage that ranks among 
the most frequently quoted parts of the treatise in the Middle Ages.?$ The 
argument actually occurs only once in Javelli's epitome of the Liber, in Chap- 
ter 5 of Version B (a section that does not occur in Version A), where Javelli 
presents five so-called sayings of the ancient philosophers on fortune. Here, 
Javelli uses 1248a 38-40 as an argument to support the fourth of these say- 
ings, that "good fortune exceeds any human thoughtfulness and wisdom" This 
proverb, he claims, is consistent with the content of the Liber, because this 
work clearly shows that human reason has little or no forethought of future 
contingents, whereas good fortune has "perfect foreknowledge" of the future, 
since "these kinds of impetuses" that are responsible for fortune are ultimately 
granted by God, who “knows well the future and the present, and what is past”.57 
In his Christiana Philosophia, Javelli uses the same passage from the Liber in 
support of the ontological superiority of the gifts of the Holy Spirit over ordi- 
nary virtues. This argument is based on the assumption that both the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit and good fortune are ultimately granted by God: as good fortune 
makes it possible for men to achieve exceptional results in their actions and to 


35 Javelli, Christiana Philosophia, 1v, in Javelli (1580: 2, 538B, 37-50): "Sic dona [Spiritus 
Sancti] comparantur ad virtutes, et superadditae divinitus perfectiones, quibus homo 
bene operatur excellentissime ac divino modo. Praeterea sicut bona fortuna (ut docuimus 
in Epitomatibus nostris naturalibus in tractatu de bona fortuna) excedit sapientiam et 
prudentiam humanam, eo quod ut inquit illic Aristoteles: Humana ratio de futuris contin- 
gentibus parvam, aut nulla praecognitionem habet, bona autem fortuna futurum respicit, 
super quod est maxime divinativa, quoniam impetus et impulsus factus in anima, impor- 
tatus per bonam fortunam est a Deo, ut motore universali, qui, ut inquit Aristoteles, per 
se et bene videt praesens et futurum et quod praeteriit; sic dona Spiritus Sancti excedunt 
virtutes in modo operandi, eo quod faciunt in homine operationes potius divinas quam 
humanas.” 

36 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 38-40): “Hoc et bene videt et futurum et presens, et quorum periit 
ratio sic.” For other occurrences of this quote, see supra chapter 3, section 5, note 47 and 
infra chapter 6, notes 43 and 159. 

37 Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput v.4, infra chapter 6, p. 229. 
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do things that no human faculty would possibly allow them to do; in the same 
way, the gifts of the Holy Spirit add to men's ordinary capacities and enable 
those who possess them to act more virtuously than any human virtue could 
possibly allow them to do. 

Thomas Aquinas, in his Summa theologiae (Iallae, Q. 68), was the first 
scholar to draw on the Liber de bona fortuna in order to explain the doctrine of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit. This was to influence later generations of Thomistic- 
oriented writers who followed in his footsteps. Composed at the beginning of 
the 1270s, Aquinas's quaestio in his Summa theologiae was devoted precisely to 
examining the doctrine of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit (“De donis spiritus 
sancti”).%8 The Liber is quoted twice in the first article (the quaestio includes 
eight in total), focusing on the question of whether there are any differences 
between the gifts of the Holy Spirit and human virtues ("Utrum dona differant 
a virtutibus"). Dissatisfied with the views of those who have considered the two 
notions as being merely identical, Aquinas argues that while they may well be 
so nominally ("si loquamur de dono et virtute secundum nominis rationem"), 
they nevertheless differ with respect to their nature. Evidence of this, he says, 
comes from considering that there are virtues that could never be considered 
“gifts”, like fear for example, and by contrast there are gifts that simply do not 
correspond to any virtue.?? Aquinas concludes his article by claiming that the 
safest way to properly define the gifts of the Holy Spirit as opposed to human 
virtues is by positing the former to be the effect of some sort of divine inspira- 
tion (“ab inspiratione divina"). It is at this point that he quotes from the Liber 
de bona fortuna: 


These words clearly convey that the seven [gifts of the Holy Spirit] are 
enumerated here insofar as they exist in us by divine inspiration. But 
"inspiration" signifies a movement from the outside. For note that in man 
there are two moving principles: the one is interior, and this is reason, 
while the other is exterior, and this is God, as was explained above [Q. 9, 
a. 4]; the Philosopher likewise asserts this in the chapter on good fortune. 


38 Thomas Aquinas (2018: 450-461). Aquinas's Quaestio is mentioned by R.A. Gauthier in 
Thomas Aquinas (1993: 82)—a list of explicit citations of the Liber in the work of Aquinas 
is referred to supra chapter 1, section 2, note 18. 

39 Thomas Aquinas (2018: 450): “However, they are left with the not insignificant difficulty 
of explaining why some of the virtues, but not all of them, are called gifts, and why some 
of the things counted as gifts are not counted as virtues, as is clear from the case of fear.” 
Indeed, fear is a gift of the Holy Spirit according to the Christian doctrine, but it is not 
according to any traditional understanding of virtue given by the classical philosophical 
authorities discussed by Aquinas. 
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[...] Likewise, in the chapter on good fortune, the Philosopher says that 
for those who are moved by divine instinct it does not help to take coun- 
sel according to human reason; rather, they should follow their interior 
inclination, since they are being moved by a principle that is better than 
human reason. And some put it this way: the gifts perfect a man with 
respect to acts that are higher than the acts of virtues.^? 


Aquinas's reliance on the Liber here has a twofold purpose. On the one hand, 
it provides an authoritative basis for his claim that there are two moving prin- 
ciples in men: reason and God (one should not forget that Aquinas considered 
the Liber de bona fortuna as being genuinely Aristotelian, and that for him Aris- 
totle was the foremost authority in philosophy). On the other hand, the Liber 
allows Aquinas to stress the ontological superiority of the second moving prin- 
ciple, that is God, over human reason. It is important to note that Aquinas's 
notion that human action is the effect of two series of causes, one divine and 
"supernatural" and the other merely natural insofar as it is only human, was 
developed on the basis of previously unknown texts that he discovered during 
his stay in Italy from 1260: one of these texts was Moerbeke's translation of the 
passages forming the Liber de bona fortuna." Javelli's use of the Liber within 
his chapter on the gifts of the Holy Spirit clearly follows Aquinas's account 
of the same topic presented in his Summa theologiae. Given the importance 


40 Thomas Aquinas (2018: 451-452) with some modifications. Thomas Aquinas, Summa the- 
ologiae, lallae, q. 68, a. 1: "Ex quibus verbis manifeste datur intelligi quod ista septem 
enumerantur ibi, secundum quod sunt in nobis ab inspiratione divina. Inspiratio autem 
significat quandam motionem ab exteriori. Est enim considerandum quod in homine est 
duplex principium movens, unum quidem interius, quod est ratio; aliud autem exterius, 
quod est Deus, ut supra dictum est; et etiam philosophus hoc dicit, in capitulo de bona 
fortuna. [...] Et philosophus etiam dicit, in capitulo de bona fortuna, quod his qui moven- 
tur per instinctum divinum, non expedit consiliari secundum rationem humanam, sed 
quod sequantur interiorem instinctum, quia moventur a meliori principio quam sit ratio 
humana. Et hoc est quod quidam dicunt, quod dona perficiunt hominem ad altiores actus 
quam sint actus virtutum." 

41  InSpring1259, Aquinas had left his chair at the Paris University and was then in charge of 
the important task of reforming the study curriculum of his order. It is not sure whether 
he left Paris immediately at the end of the academic year or whether he remained there 
until Christmas 1259. It is probable that he first went to his convent in Naples, before going 
to the Dominican convent of Orvieto in 1261, where he became the (“conventual lector"), 
responsible for the study curriculum of the friars. During this stay, in Italy, Aquinas would 
also have been able to take advantage of the very rich library of the pontifical court. On 
this rich episode of Aquinas's life and of his discovery of many Greek texts, see Geenen 
(1946) Bataillon (1993). On the importance of this Italian period to Aquinas's doctrine of 
divine causality, see Bouillard (1944) and Cordonier-Steel (2012: 403-406). 
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of this latter work within Dominican scholarly circles, it is probable that the 
Summa itself served as Javelli's immediate source in his Christiana Philosophia. 
Like Aquinas, Javelli compares the gifts of the Holy Spirit not to virtues per se, 
but to the virtues which have been perfected by God through inspiration (an 
action that Aquinas and Javelli refer to as "perfectio" or “superaddictio”). In this 
sense, the gifts of the Holy Spirit may be likened to good fortune, since this too 
is a disposition which, granted directly by God, adds to the virtues that men 
already possess in themselves. 

Javelli's second quotation of the Liber de bona fortuna within his Christiana 
Philosophia occurs in the sixth section of the work (pars sexta). The section, 
consisting of one treatise only (tractatus unicus), discusses which particular 
actions and behaviors can be deemed truly Christian, with a view to eternal 
salvation (“De operibus vere Christianis [...] quibus praeparamus nobis meri- 
tum aeternae beatitudinis").^? In the opening chapter Javelli makes the point 
that truly Christian behavior expresses itself in three main domains: natural, 
moral, and supernatural. Three different types of influence that God exerts 
upon human beings correspond to these domains: through the natural world, 
through human behaviors, and through supernatural gifts granted to men. Of 
the three, the most important influence of God is in the moral domain, i.e. 
as a guide to a virtuous life. So, Javelli argues, although God does have power 
over the natural world, the investigation of this particular jurisdiction pertains 
primarily to those who study physics and metaphysics, and to corroborate his 
point he relies on the Liber. He says: 


And this influence, namely that of God upon the natural world, we leave 
aside from our account this time. This pertains in fact to the investigation 
of the physician and metaphysician, which Aristotle discusses in his Book 
on Good Fortune, where he asked: “What is the principle of movement in 
the rational soul? It is well-known how God permeates everything, and 
how everything is in God; indeed, He moves, in some way, everything that 
is divine in us" 4? 


42  Javelli, Christiana Philosophia, v1, in Javelli (1580: 2, 602A). 

43 Javelli, Christiana Philosophia, v1, in Javelli (1580: 2, 603A, 72-79): "Et hanc influentiam, 
quam diximus auxilium divinum naturale, relinquemus in hoc proposito nostro. Est enim 
de mera consideratione physici et metaphysici, de qua intendit Aristoteles in lib. de Bona 
Fortuna, ubi inquit, Quid motus principium in anima, scilicet rationali? Palam quemad- 
modum in toto et universo Deus, et omne in illud; movet enim aliquo modo omnia, quod 
in nobis divinum." 
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The passage from the Liber Javelli quotes here (1248a 24-29) occurs only 
a couple of lines above the other one we have just seen (1248a 38-40). It 
is a rather complex passage, in terms of both syntax and content, a fact that 
may explain why, in Javelli's epitome on the Liber, the same text appears in a 
slightly different version, less faithful to the original Latin.*5 This passage was 
frequently cited from the very beginning of the history of the text. Aquinas 
first quoted it in chapter 89 of Book 3 of his Summa contra Gentiles in order 
to posit that God is the principle of the acts of human will, and later in many 
other works where the Liber provided a philosophical argument to account 
for God's influence on human choices as well as on divine grace. A few years 
before Javelli composed his epitome of the Liber, Aquinas's quotations prob- 
ably lay at the basis of Pietro Pomponazzi's references to the Liber in his De 
Fato.^9 In Version B of Javelli's epitome, the passage appears in the section of 
chapter 4 where the author provides five arguments in support of the notion 
that God “is the principle of our intellections, deliberation, calculation and acts 
of will”47 What is striking in the aforementioned passage from Javelli's Chris- 
tiana Philosophia is the author's idea that the Liber reflects the investigation 
of the physician and the metaphysician. This notion clearly contrasts with the 
passage from the Quaestiones on Physics where Javelli states that the Liber is 
mostly concerned with Aristotle's ethics.^? Among these views, only the one 
presented in the Christiana Philosophia seems to reflect Javelli's decision to 
locate his epitome of the Liber within his epitomes of Aristotle's works on nat- 
ural philosophy.^? 


44 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 24-29): "Quod autem queritur hoc est, quid motus principium in 
anima. Palam quemadmodum in toto deus, et omne illud: movet enim aliquo modo omnia 
quod in nobis divinum. Rationis autem principium non ratio, sed aliquid melius. Quid igi- 
tur utique erit melius et scientia et intellectu nisi deus?" A strictly literal translation would 
run as follows: *However, what is sought is this: what is the principle of movement in the 
soul? Manifestly: just as in the universe, so in the soul, (it is) God and all this.” 

45 Javelli’s quote in the Philosophia Christiana differs from the original translation only by 
the addition of the preposition “in” between "omne" and "illud", whereas in the epitome 
he rephrases the passage a little bit by replacing the phrase "Quod autem queritur hoc est, 
quid motus principium in anima" with the shorter affirmation "Quod motus principium 
in anima" See Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 223: “This is why Aristotle says: 
that the principle of movement is in the soul, just as God is evidently in all parts of the 
universe and every part of it is in Him. Indeed, what is divine in us moves everything in a 
certain way." 

46 See supra chapter 3, section 9, notes 90, and 93-94. 

47 Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput 1v.2.iv.a, infra chapter 6, p. 221. 

48  Javelli, Questions on the Physics, Q. xx111, in Javelli (1580: 1, 535A, 64-71) quoted and dis- 
cussed supra chapter 4, section 1, note 28. 

49  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, prologue, infra chapter 6, p. 170. 
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Javelli's two quotations from the Liber in his Christiana Philosophia reflect 
two different approaches to the opuscule which were very common in the Mid- 
dle Ages from the time of Aquinas. While the first quotation appears within a 
discussion on divine grace, thereby making the Liber an authority in support of 
revealed theology, the second provides a purely philosophical argument con- 
cerning God's influence upon the natural world—an argument however that 
Javelli does not develop in full here (“Et hanc influentiam, quam diximus aux- 
ilium divinum naturale, relinquemus in hoc proposito nostro"). The first, “the- 
ological" use of the Liber was especially present in the works of Aquinas; the 
second, more "philosophical" use, although it was already implicit in Aquinas's 
Summa contra Gentiles, would be fully developed only by Giles of Rome in his 
Sententia de bona fortuna. Here Giles claims, in his own name and in the name 
of Aristotle, an interpretation of God's universal influence in distinctly natu- 
ral terms.5? Giles's Sententia, as well as Henry of Ghent's reaction to it, marked 
the appearance of what would later be called a “natural theology", which is an 
understanding of God's action—especially upon the natural world—based on 
purely rational grounds and without any reference to Christian faith.5! The con- 
cept of natural theology helps explain why the Liber was seen by Javelli as signif- 
icant for both theology and physics. Setting Javelli's quotations from the Liber 
in his Christiana Philosophia against the background of the medieval tradition 
of the opuscule shows that Javelli was aware that two different interpretations 
of the Liber coexisted in the Middle Ages, a theological and a philosophical one, 
and that he made use of both of them in his work. 

Finally, the third and last quotation from the Liber within the textual cor- 
pus of Javelli's original writings occurs in his Oeconomica Christiana, a work 
in which Javelli develops a theory of household management according to the 
principles of Christian doctrine. In the sixth chapter of the second section, he 
discusses whether or not women should partake of everyday decisions with 
their husbands. Javelli’s answer, while resolutely negative, allows one excep- 
tion to the rule, and this occurs when men must take swift decisions which do 
not permit much time for deliberation.?? Javelli justifies his claim by appealing 
to the Liber de bona fortuna, and argues that: 


when sudden decisions are to be made, it is not possible to rely on a care- 
fully thought-out process of deliberation, one which is not instantaneous, 
but pondered for a long time. In such cases, it is much more helpful [to 


50  Onthissee supra chapter 1, section 3, p. 25. 
51  Onthissee supra chapter 1, section 3, pp. 25-27. 
52  Javelli, Oeconomica Christiana, 11, in Javelli (1580: 2, 731B, 37-40): "Quantum ad quintum, 
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rely on] the impetus suddenly produced in the soul by the mover of all 
nature: this impetus we call good fortune, as we taught in our Treatise on 
good fortune. But this impetus arises typically in those individuals with 
little intellectual capacity, like children, ignorant and melancholic peo- 
ple; women may be also included in the list, because of their imperfect 
complexion. As in sudden and unexpected circumstances the opinion of 
a lowly person is better than that of a wise man (as we taught in our afore- 
mentioned Treatise), because this person is moved by a flawless intelli- 
gence, and not by the fallible prudence of men, as we showed through 
the example of the lowly servant, whose opinion and decision rescued 
the army when a well-experienced general together with all his military 
strategists was not able to do so, and even led them to victory; in the same 
way, in sudden circumstances women immediately find the best way to 
achieve good and avoid evil, and to follow what is hoped for, whereas wise 
men would not have been able to do so even after much thought.5? 


Unlike Javelli's quotations from the Liber in his Christiana Philosophia, this 
quote can hardly be connected to any medieval readings of the treatise. This 


self-reference deserves nonetheless to be closely analyzed and compared with 


Javelli's other quotes and discussions of the Liber to be found in his original 


writings. There are two main aspects that need to be singled out here. The first 


involves Javelli's reference to his own Treatise on good fortune, while the sec- 


ond concerns the general idea developed here by Javelli. As for the first point, 


it is interesting to note that there is no corresponding passage in his Treatise on 


good fortune where Javelli talks about a “lowly servant" who “rescued an army”. 


Javelli is maybe referring to a passage, occurring only in Version A, where he 


53 


scilicet, si vir debet uxoris uti consilio, adverte quod simpliciter et ordinarie uti non debet. 
In casu autem aliquo, et praecipue repentino uti debet." 

Ibid.: “in repentinis non potest haberi solidum consilium per discursum rationis qui non 
sit in instanti, sed in tempore, sed tunc magis prodest quidam impetus factus in anima 
repente a motore totius naturae, qui impetus dicitur bona fortuna, ut docuimus in Trac- 
tatu nostro de Bona Fortuna. Talis autem impetus communiter fit in his, in quibus minus 
est de intellectu, ut in pueris, in idiotis, in melancholicis, quibus annumeratur mulier ob 
imperfectionem complexionis suae. Sicut igitur ut docuimus in praedicto Tractatu, ali- 
quando in arduis repentinis magis valet sententia alicuius vilis personae, quam alicuius 
sapientis, eo quod videtur moveri ab intelligentia non errante, et non ex humana, fallaci 
prudentia, ut exemplificavimus ibidem de vili servo, cuius consilio et sententia servatur 
exercitus quem sapiens dux cum omnibus consiliariis suis servare nesciret, aut de hostibus 
victoriam sumere, sic et in repentino casu mulier viam et medium statim inveniet pro 
assequendo aliquo bono, et vitando aliquo malo, aut pro assecutione alicuius sui desiderii, 
in quo viri sapientes cum omni suo consilio deficerent." 
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builds on Aquinas's example of the soldier who has within him some “quality 
by which he might fight against the enemy"5^ Another possibility is that Javelli 
is elaborating here on the example of Socrates, presented in chapter 2 of Ver- 
sion B, where the philosopher is said to follow the impetus pushing him to go 
unarmed and in disguise to a city, where he is finally made prince.55 Although 
these two examples develop more or less the same notion expressed by Javelli in 
the passage of his Oeconomica Christiana through the example of the lowly ser- 
vant, none of them match perfectly with his words. The second aspect involves 
the general idea presented by Javelli, that it is better sometimes to ignore the 
judgement of reason and follow instead the irrational impulse produced in our 
soul by God, who is the first and infallible principle of all things. This notion 
occurs twice in Version B of Javelli's epitome, but it is presented there in differ- 
ent terms.56 So, the argument Javelli unfolds in the aforementioned passage of 
his Oeconomica Christiana, although it refers explicitly to doctrines presented 
in his epitome on the Liber, does not seem to have any correspondent passage 
in this work. 

One point, however, in Javelli's passage stands out as a true trademark of his 
reading of the Liber de bona fortuna. That is the expression he uses to account 
for the origin of the husband's sudden decision: “an impetus produced in the 
soul by the mover of all nature" (*quidam impetus factus in anima repente a 
motore totius naturae"). Very similar expressions are repeatedly used in Ver- 
sion B of the epitome: Javelli speaks of an "impetus produced in the soul" in 
Chapter 2, in order to comment on Aristotle's definition of fortune, and also 
in a passage in Chapter 3 dealing with his definition of "foolish" men.5" He 


54  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, infra chapter 6, p. 162: "[...] causetur a caelo aliqua virtus 
quae sufficiens est ad sanandum vulnus, et in manu militis qualitas qua potest expugnare 
hostem." Forthe source of Javelli in this passage, see Thomas Aquinas's Summa contra Gen- 
tiles 111, 92 in Thomas Aquinas (1926: 281a): “miles in pugnando", quoted infra chapter 6, 
note 48. 

55  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput 11.2.ii.c, infra chapter 6, pp. 194-196. 

56 Firstly in Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 187: "Indeed, while the judge- 
ment of our reason might err sometimes, this is not the case with the impetus, since this 
comes from the First Mover who directs it, in Whom there is no error" and p. 217: “[...] 
we see some foolish and badly calculating men to be well-fortuned, since they act as they 
are driven, as the beasts also do when driven by a natural instinct, in which there is no 
error.” 

57 Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 188: "Patet igitur quod bona fortuna est 
natura, id est naturalis impetus factus in anima sine ratione ad aliquod optatum conse- 
quendum.” and p. 200: “Nam dictum est supra bonam fortunam esse sine ratione et bene 
fortunatum qui sine discursu, sine prudentia, sine consilio, sed tantum impetu facto in 
anima, de quo nescit rationem reddere, consequitur aliquod optatum bonum." 
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mentions an “impetus produced in the soul by God as he is the Mover of all 
nature” in Chapter 4 when he claims that this impetus is a necessary and suf- 
ficient condition for good fortune to take place.5® This particular wording also 
occurs in both quotations from the Liber Javelli makes in his Quaestiones on 
Physics, as well as in the first quote in his Christiana Philosophia.S® So, it seems 
that in his Oeconomica Christiana Javelli relies on this notion to account for 
the women’s inclusion among the potentially well-fortuned individuals: this is 
because of their imperfect complexion, which enables them to take decisions 
without relying on rational deliberation, as opposed to most men (who are of 
course the rational ones). Thus, Javelli argues, when times call for a quick and 
undeliberated decision, making women decide may be a good way to succeed, 
since they behave in their decisions like the benefortunati of the Liber. 

It is interesting to note that, in providing his list of potentially well-fortuned 
individuals, Javelli follows only in part the four categories he had presented in 
his epitome (that is, rude, foolish, melancholic, and lonely men): here he men- 
tions children, the ignorant, and melancholic people, to which he proposes to 
add women, reworking his quadripartite account of well-fortuned individuals 
in order to accommodate to a different context. It is important to note that Aris- 
totle assigned no room to women in the process of decision-making within the 
household. As he repeatedly says in his Politics, women are completely sub- 
ject to men; despite their being higher than slaves in the domestic hierarchy, 
they do not hold any authority.9? Aristotle's claim is predicated on the very 
assumption that women are by nature *more impulsive" and more easily prone 
to passions, as he argues in his History of Animals.9! Javelli’s argument in his 
Oeconomica Christiana appears therefore all the more interesting and notewor- 
thy. On the one hand, he breaks with the Aristotelian tradition by giving women 
some space in the household process of decision-making (although a very lim- 
ited one). On the other, his rupture with Aristotle is performed by resorting to 
none other than Aristotle himself. Javelli reads Aristotle's view that women are 
naturally more impulsive in the light of the Liber de bona fortuna, and relies on 
the doctrine of this work to develop his claim that women, precisely because 
of their being more impulsive, should be allowed to decide when there is not 


58  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 216: "Ergo constat quod non est nisi circa 
impetus naturales factos in anima nostra a deo ut est motor omnis naturae modo sibi con- 
venienti." See also ibid., p. 218: “Ergo bona fortuna variatur circa impetus naturales factos 
in anima, sive in concuscibili, sive in voluntate, sive in intellectu." 

59 See supra chapter 4, section 1, notes 6 and 26, and chapter 4, section 2, note 35. 

60 Politics, 1, 5, 1254b 13-14; 1, 13 1260a 21-33. 

61 History of Animals, 1x, 1 608b 1-14. 
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enough time for a well-pondered deliberation. In other words, Javelli uses Aris- 
totle, author of the Liber de bona fortuna, to amend Aristotle, author of Politics. 

To the best of our knowledge, no one before Javelli had ever associated 
women with the benefortunati of the Liber. In his De fortuna, Pontano reports 
the story of a man, one Eutychus Sabinus, who, as he feels compelled by an 
inner impetus to go to Rome, approaches his wife and shares with her his deci- 
sion to leave.9? This story, clearly fictitious, as the name of the protagonist 
(Eutychus, literally ^well-fortuned") makes quite evident, presents some simi- 
larities with Javelli's chapter, but overall is barely related to it. Javelli's argument 
in his Oeconomica Christiana appears as an original elaboration on the doc- 
trine of the Liber. If we also look back to chapter 3 in his epitome, that is where 
Javelli puts forward his four categories of well-fortuned individuals, it is clear 
that Javelli's most original contribution to the interpretation of the Liber lies 
in his efforts to develop a more detailed categorization of well-fortuned peo- 
ple. He expands on Aristotle's account of benefortunati, which included three 
distinct groups of individuals (i.e. foolish, melancholic, and lonely men) by 
adding a few more. He does so in different ways: by drawing upon other sources 
(like the rudes et indociles category, in all likelihood a borrowing from Pon- 
tano's De fortuna); by building on theories Aristotle presented in writings other 
than the Liber de bona fortuna (the category of children, pueri, mentioned in 
Javelli's Oeconomica Christiana is compatible with Aristotle's notion of children 
as being impulsive and irrational, as he claims for instance in his Nicomachean 
Ethics and Politics); and by introducing totally new categories (this is the case, 
for example, with women). In his reading of the Liber, Javelli seems there- 
fore to be especially interested in better defining who, among all men, can be 
deemed well-fortuned, and in enhancing Aristotle’s account on this point. This 
makes this third quotation from the Liber the most innovative among those 
included in Javelli's original works. 


3 Javelli’s Epitomes of Aristotle’s Natural and Moral Philosophy 


When looking for traces of the Liber in Javelli’s works, one corpus of writings 
that proves worth studying is the set of epitomes of Aristotle’s works, that he 


62 Pontano (2012: 262). 

63 On this, see Monteils-Laeng (2017). 

64  Asforignorant people, despite this category of potentially well-fortuned individuals is not 
to be found before Javelli, this appears perfectly compatible with other groups described 
by him, like rudes et indociles, or even pueri. 
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wrote in addition to the epitome of the Liber. This series of epitomes, which 
most likely originated in the context of, or with a view to, his teaching activity, 
covers a large part of the Aristotelian corpus: Javelli composed epitomes on vir- 
tually all the works attributed to Aristotle from the thirteenth century, except 
for the strictly zoological texts (History of Animals, Parts of the Animals, and 
Generation of the Animals) and for specific items that were usually left uncom- 
mented at this time in the corpus of natural philosophy (such as the fourth 
book of Meteorology,® or shorter tracts such as De Nilo) or in that of moral phi- 
losophy (most notably, Magna moralia).96 Two remarks must be made before 
discussing these texts. Firstly, when one compares Javelli's works on Aristo- 
tle's corpus of natural philosophy with those on ethics, a difference that strikes 
immediately is that, for some works of natural philosophy—Physics, Meta- 
physics, and On the Soul—, Javelli composed not only an epitome, but also a 
set of quaestiones on selected topics.® This was not the case with the treatises 
belonging to the corpus of moral philosophy, on which Javelli seems to have 
commented just once to produce epitomes, and not sets of quaestiones or any 
other type of reading. Secondly, concerning the date of composition of these 
works, it must be said that Javelli's epitomes of Aristotle's natural philosophy 
predate those he writes on moral philosophy, as he himself states at the begin- 


65 The omission of the fourth book of the Meteorology was frequent in the fifteenth century, 
a period where the standards launched at Paris were followed also in the more recent uni- 
versities. See Panzica (2020: 81-82, 87 and 94-95). 

66 Indeed, despite the quotes made from Magna moralia by Albert the Great shortly after the 
translation of this work by Bartholomew of Messina (between 1258 and 1266), this work 
seems to have escaped the attention of most late medieval thinkers. At least, no commen- 
tary on it is known before that published at Basel in 1554 by Vitus Amerbach (1503-1557). 
On this, see Lines (2002: 48) and Amerbach (1554) and the references supra chapter 3, 
section 1, note 4. 

67 See supra chapter 2, section 2, p. 41 and chapter 4, section 1. Besides, in this section the 
notion of “natural philosophy" is taken in a broad sense, that also includes the science 
that investigates what is beyond nature, namely metaphysics. Such an inclusion, that was 
reflected in a very large number of Latin manuscripts, was inspired, among others, by the 
ordering that prevailed in some very important Greek manuscripts of Aristotle, in partic- 
ular the manuscript Wien, phil. Gr. 100, which was discovered by William of Moerbeke 
in around 1260. In this manuscript, the order of the works runs as follows: Physics, On 
the Heaven, On Generation and Corruption, Meteorology, Theophrastus's Metaphysics and 
Aristotle's Metaphysics. Such an order happens to fit the indications given in Aristotle's 
Meteorology 1,1, 338a 20—339a 10, a text that provided the basis for subsequent discussions 
on the ordering of the corpus. For a description of this Viennese manuscript, see Hunger 
(1961: 208-209). For its crucial importance for Moerbeke's Latin translation of Metaphysics 
and Meteorology, see the demonstrations made by Gudrun Vuillemin-Diem in Aristotle 
(1995: 167—169) and Aristotle (2008: 256—269). 
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ning of the series of epitomes on ethics.9? Following their original sequence in 
Javelli's works, we will first discuss his epitomes of Aristotle's natural philoso- 
phy, and those of ethics afterwards. 

Any reader looking for quotations from the Liber within Javelli's epitomes of 
Aristotle's works on natural philosophy (except for the one on the opuscule) 
would end up rather disappointed, as not a single reference to the treatise is 
to be found in this corpus of writings. This absence is surprising, and deserves 
closer scrutiny. Why is there no mention of the Liber in a series of epitomes 
dealing with texts whose doctrines have much to share with the content of 
the opuscule? Indeed, the absence of any explicit quotation from the Liber 
appears all the more surprising in some particular sections of the epitomes, 
and these deserve particular attention. This is the case, for instance, with the 
passages from Javelli's epitome of De memoria et reminiscentia dealing with the 
notions of human memory and remembering. Javelli provides a lengthy and 
very detailed treatment of these issues:® he precisely accounts for the nature 
of these operations, how they function, and their relation to the intellectual 
and sensitive faculties.”° Despite this, when arguing that blind men are remark- 
able for their outstanding memory (1248a 39-b 03),”! an example that Javelli 


68  Javelli, Epitome in decem libros Ethicorum Aristotelis, in Javelli (1580: 2, 3): "Postquam per 
Epitomata digesta et ordinata fuerunt a me quae scripsit Aristoteles in 8. Libris de Phys- 
ica Auscultatione, in quatuor libris de Caelo, in duobus de Generatione et Corruptione, 
in tribus Meteororum relicto quarto, in tribus libris de Anima, in Parvis naturalibus, in 
tota sua Metaphysica, decrevi hac mea maturiori ac senili aetate epitomatice resolvere 
totalem eiusdem sententiam et intentionem in scientia morali, quam partitus est in Eth- 
icam, Politicam et Oeconomicam: Ethicam quidem in decem libros, Politicam in octo 
partitam habemus, Oeconomicae autem non nisi duos habemus libros." See infra chap- 
ter 4, section 3, note 96. 

69 To justify the two parts forming the Aristotelian treatise, Javelli explains that these parts 
concern two faculties that are not equally present in all living beings: while memory is 
common to all animals, recollection is proper to human beings. See Javelli, Epitome in 
librum de Memoria et Reminiscentia, in Javelli (1580: 1, 333A, 54-59): “Acturi de memoria 
et reminiscentia, comprehendemus mentem Aristotelis in duobus tractatibus. In primo 
agemus de memoria, quae communis est homini et bruto. In secundo de reminiscentia, 
quae soli homini convenit." 

70 Ibid. (1, 333A, 62-68): "Tractatum de memoria dividimus in quinque capita. Primo, agitur 
de objecto eius, secundo quid sit memoria, tertio ad quam partem animae spectat, quarto 
de organo eius, quinto de memorari, qui est memoriae actus, quid sit et quomodo fit.” and 
336B, 4-12: “Juxta ordinem datum a principio libri, in hoc secundo tractatu agemus de rem- 
iniscentia et dividimus ipsum in quatuor capitula. Primo, quomodo differunt memoria et 
reminiscentia, inquantum sunt potentiae animae. Secundo, quomodo differunt memorari 
et reminisci. Tertio, quomodo fit actus reminiscendi. Quarto, cui parti attribuitur remi- 
nisci, et intellectivae an sensitivae.’ 

71 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 39-b 03), discussed infra chapter 6, p. 154 
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includes in both versions of his epitome of the Liber, no reference whatsoever 
to the corresponding passage from De memoria et reminiscentia (453a 14—b 07) 
is to be found.7? Another passage from Javelli's epitomes of the Parva naturalia 
where one finds topics that have great resonance not only in the Liber, but also 
in Javelli’s epitome of it, occurs in the treatise transmitted under the title On 
sleep and waking (De somno et vigilia)."? The section in question, corresponding 
to the passage in which Aristotle provides a rational explanation for divination, 
is divided by Javelli into three main chapters,"^ the last of which could have pro- 
vided many excellent opportunities to mention the Liber. Indeed, here Javelli 
lays down three conditions that make men capable of practicing divination.?5 
The first of these conditions looks especially interesting to any reader familiar 
with the Liber: in order to be able to give a good interpretation of one's dreams, 
Javelli argues, a man must first "live only for himself, separate from external 
affairs and away from vulgar things" (“abstractus a negotiis exterioribus vivens 
sibi ipsi, diffugiens commertia vulgaria"); and, he adds, if this man is melan- 
cholic, this would turn out to be even better (“cui si adjungitur complexio 
melancholia, melius erit"), because such a temperament fosters the intense 
intellectual activity required to practice divination."6 This description is clearly 


72  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, Caput 111.1.ii.b, infra chapter 6, p. 154, and Version B, Caput v.5, 
infra chapter 6, p. 230. 

73 As was already indicated (chapter 3, section 1, p. 49), in the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance this title designated a work made of three treatises that were separate in the Greek 
Aristotle: On sleep and waking (De somno et vigilia), On dreams (De insomniis) and On div- 
ination in sleep (De divinatione per somnum). As Javelli did for the treatise On Memory and 
Recollection (see supra chapter 4, section 3, note 69), he gives a rational explanation of the 
parts of this Aristotelian treatise. See Javelli, Epitome in librum de Memoria et Reminiscen- 
tia, prologue, in Javelli (1580: 1, 327A, 56): "Considerationem Aristotelis in libro de Somno 
et vigilia perstringemus in uno tractatu, quem dividemus in tria capita. In primo agemus 
de vigilia et dormitione, in secundo de somnio, in tertio de divinatione somniorum." 

74 Indeed, Javelli distinguishes Aristotle's (and his own) inquiry on divination by dreams into 
three points: first, he asks if the practice of divination by dreams should be accepted as a 
rational process, second he makes distinctions among the dreams to locate those which 
are divinatory, and third he explains which men might have divinatory dreams. See Ibid. 
(1, 331B, 32): "In tertio capitulo agendum est de divinatione somniorum, et dicemus tria. 
Primo, si concedenda est a Philosopho ut rationabilis divinatio somniorum. Secundo dis- 
tinguemus de somniis, ut sciamus per quem potest fieri divinatio. Tertio investigabimus 
qui sint boni interpretes somniorum." 

75 Ibid. (1 333A, 7-9): "Quantum ad tertium, adverte quod philosophi communi sententia 
conveniunt, nullum esse verum interpretem somniorum nisi tres conditiones habuerit." 

76 Ibid. (1, 333A, 10-17): “Primo fit abstractus a negotiis exterioribus vivens sibi ipsi, diffugiens 
commertia vulgaria, cui si adjingitur complexio melancholica melius erit. Necesse est 
enim ut sit intense cogitativus et sciat considerare similitudines rerum ex quibus com- 
ponuntur somnia, quibus rebus correspondeant, et huic considerationi deservit solitudo 
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reminiscent of a passage from Chapter 3 of Javelli's epitome of the Liber: here 
Javelli grounds his categorization of well-fortuned men on a passage in which 
Aristotle mentions melancholic people's ability to carry out divination (1247a 
39-1248b 03),"? and also claims that good candidates to be well-fortuned are 
solitary men and those who are “not concerned with external affairs" (“agentes 
vitam solitariam et simplices non dediti negotiis exterioribus").7? The similari- 
ties between the content of these two texts (respectively, De somno etvigilia and 
Liber de bona fortuna) make the absence of any reference to the Liber rather 
surprising. 

The fact that, despite the striking closeness between the doctrine presented 
in the Liber and the arguments unfolded in his epitomes, Javelli's failure to 
refer to the former work can hardly be considered a matter of coincidence. 
Grounding their reading of Aristotle on other texts within his corpus was, for 
any medieval or Renaissance commentator, not an empty gesture, but the most 
natural and compelling way to corroborate their arguments, show the consis- 
tency ofthe Philosopher's thought, and, not least, display erudition. The reason 
Javelli does not even mention the Liber here must therefore be different. The 
most probable explanation is that he was not yet familiar with this work at the 
time he authored his epitome of Desomno etvigilia. This hypothesis is not actu- 
ally unlikely, even for a university teacher like him, with a degree in arts and 
philosophy. In fact, although considered an integral part of the Aristotelian cor- 
pus from as early as the thirteenth century, the Liber de bona fortuna was never 
formally included in the curricula of medieval and Renaissance universities 
and religious studia. This also explains why we know of only two truly influen- 
tial commentaries composed in the Latin West on the Liber, those by Giles of 
Rome and Javelli himself. The Dominican order, to which Javelli belonged, had 
very precise learning requirements. After a three-year introductory course in 
literary disciplines (studia humanitatis), students would take three more years 
of logic and two of philosophy. The philosophy course aimed to train the fri- 


et melancholia. Solitudo enim vitat distractiones mentis, et melancholia ex frigiditate et 
siccitate immobilitat et firmat cogitationes." 

77 Aristotle (2016: 1247a 39-1248b 03), quoted and discussed supra chapter 3, section 5, 
note 48 and infra chapter 5, section 2, note 25. 

78  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, infra chapter 6, p. 156: "Unde melancolici dicuntur prae aliis 
hominibus divinare ac de futuris conjecturare.”; Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 200: "Quarto 
agentes vitam solitariam et simplices non dediti negotiis exterioribus ." See also p. 228: “Id 
consonat supradictis, quoniam humana ratio de futuris contingentibus parvam aut nul- 
lam divinationem et praecognitionem habet, bona autem fortuna futurum respicit, super 
quod est maxime divinativa, quoniam huiusmodi impetus sunt a deo.” See also supra 
chapter 3, section 5, note 47. 
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ars in natural philosophy, metaphysics, and ethics."? For natural philosophy, 
Dominican statutes prescribed the reading of a number of works from Aris- 
totle’s Parva naturalia (including De sensu et sensato, De somno et vigilia, De 
plantis, De memoria et reminescentia), but not the Liber de bona fortuna.®° As 
for moral philosophy, the only Aristotelian text included in the reading list was 
Nicomachean Ethics. It is by no means unlikely, therefore, that when he gradu- 
ated in arts and philosophy and started to deliver courses on Aristotle, Javelli 
did not have a first-hand knowledge of the Liber de bona fortuna—although, 
of course, he may well have been aware of its existence on the basis of the ref- 
erences made by some medieval or contemporary authors, such as Aquinas or 
Pomponazzi. 

If this is true, then some sort of conclusion may also be reached about the 
writing of Javelli's epitome of De somno et vigilia—and, as we shall see, of his 
other epitomes too. Given, on the one hand, the unexpected lack of references 
to the Liber in this work and, on the other, their abundance both in Javelli's 
Quaestiones on Physics (see supra chapter 4, section 1) and in his original writ- 
ings (see supra chapter 4, section 2), it seems safe to ascribe the composition of 
this epitome to an earlier stage in Javelli's career, one in which his *encounter" 
with the Liber had not yet taken place. At a later moment in his biography, 
Javelli must have come to know the Liber, and started to use it widely through- 
out his works. 

This hypothesis is actually confirmed by Javelli's epitome of another Aris- 
totelian treatise, i.e. Physics. The lack of any reference to the Liber in this text is 
especially striking if one thinks of the impact of the opuscule on Javelli's set of 
quaestiones on Physics, particularly in book 11, where there are numerous, very 
precise quotes from the Liber.9! Javelli's epitome of book 11 of Physics consists 
of three different sections devoted, respectively, to (i) nature, (ii) per se causes, 
and (iii) accidental causes such as "the spontaneous" and fortune.?? Yet, inside 
the epitome, the last section bears a different title from the one provided at 
the beginning of the work, a title that introduces an additional notion, i.e. fate: 
Treatise on fortune, the spontaneous, and fate (Tractatus de fortuna, casu et fato). 
This section is divided in turn into three chapters (followed by a conclusion 
where three doubts are solved): the first chapter is devoted to an account of 


79  Hinnebusch (1973: 30). 

80 Ibid. p.27. 

81 See supra chapter 4, section 1, notes 6 and 26. 

82  Javelli, Epitome of the Physics, in Javelli (1580: 1, 161A, 50-62): "Super secundo libro physi- 
corum formamus tres tractatus. Primus est de natura, secundus de causa per se, tertius de 
casu et fortuna, quae sunt causae per accidens" 
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fortune and fate, the second to the four causes presented in Physics, and the 
third to the notion of nature as operating towards an end.8? The first of these 
three chapters, on fortune and fate, is by far the longest, as it is even longer than 
the corresponding section in Aristotle's text.84 This chapter consists in turn of 
three parts: in the first Javelli discusses Aristotle's own definition of fortune; 
in the second he deals with the notion of fate and also expands on the differ- 
ences between this concept and that of fortune; the third part, however, does 
not correspond to any particular section in Physics, as it deals with the defini- 
tion of fate and with a discussion of the opinions of the ancients on fortune and 
fate.95 Here, Javelli discusses fate and providence, the latter being, he argues, 
necessary with a view to understanding fate.86 

Javelli's Treatise on fortune, the spontaneous, and fate, in fact an actual trea- 
tise within his own epitome of Aristotle’s Physics, bears clear witness to the 
centrality of the problem of fortune in Javelli's thought. He clearly sees this 
issue as presenting significant implications on two crucial notions of Christian 
theology: fate and divine providence. The intimate tie linking these three con- 
cepts prompts Javelli to provide a lengthy and detailed account of their relation 
and, especially, of their respective jurisdictions. In view of its scope, it is rather 
surprising to find no mention of the Liber de bona fortuna in Javelli's treatise. 
This absence appears especially striking in three particular places within the 
work, where Javelli deals with topics closely connected to the doctrine of the 
Liber. We will present these passages in turn in the next paragraph. 

At the beginning of the work, Javelli provides a thorough definition of for- 


83 Ibid. (1, 166A, 11216): “Tractatum hunc dividimus in tria capitula. In primo agitur de for- 
tuna et casu et fato. In secundo probatur quod physicus demonstrat per quatuor genera 
causarum. In tertio probatur quod natura operatur propter finem, et quomodo aliquid est 
necessarium in rebus naturalibus." 

84 The relative length of this section compared to the other two is striking in comparison to 
that of the corresponding part in the second book of Aristotle's Physics. Indeed, it covers 
more than eight pages—Ibid. (1, 166A, 11-167B, 4)—-whereas the other two cover less than 
the half: see—167B, 5-66 and 167B, 66-1684, respectively. 

85 Ibid. (1, 166A, 21-27): "Caput primum dividimus in tres partes. Primo diffinitur fortuna. 
Secundo diffinitur casus, et declaratur quomodo differt a fortuna. Tertio diffinitur fatum, 
deinde declaratur quomodo opiniones antiquorum et vulgarium sint verae vel falsae de 
fortuna." 

86 Ibid. (1, 166B, 46-48): "Fatum quid sit investigandum est, licet Philosophus de eo men- 
tionem non faciat in 2. Physicorum. Sed nota quod fatum non potest cognosci nisi sciatur 
quid est providentia, ut patebit." This discussion is strongly marked by the influence of 
Thomas Aquinas both in his Summa Theologiae and in his own commentary on Aristo- 
tles Metaphysics, where Javelli also added to the Philosopher's discussion of the accident 
a long note on fate and providence. 
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tune by distinguishing between four different aspects (“divisions’, as he calls 
them). In the last division, Javelli distinguishes between the actions whose end 
is known by the agent and the actions whose end is known only by the creator of 
all things, “as far as the agents are directed by someone who knows their ends” 
and “knows everything”, or “by means of a natural instinct instilled into them by 
the first creator" (“ex naturali instinctu sibi indito a primo conditore”).87 These 
arguments are clearly reminiscent of the doctrine presented in the Liber de 
bona fortuna, where fortune is described as an impetus inspired in men directly 
by God. Interestingly, when Javelli comments on the same portion of Aristo- 
tle's text in his Quaestio 31 on Physics, he uses the Liber to support his views 
concerning the motion of inanimate beings.9? Further on in his Treatise, Javelli 
discusses several opinions on fortune held by Aristotle and by common peo- 
ple (vulgus). According to one of these opinions, fortune is depicted as being 
“without reason" (sine ratione), a definition that clearly restates the central 
motif of the Liber.89 Despite this, no mention of the work is to be found here. 
Finally, among the passages in which one would have expected a reference to 
the Liber, there is the final part of the Treatise on fortune, the spontaneous, and 
fate, where Javelli distinguishes between two different aspects of fortune: when 
one considers its cause, he argues, fortune is knowable and might be the object 
of science, as is the case with the second book of Physics; however, he goes on, 
when one considers its effects, fortune is unknowable. Here again, it is surpris- 
ing to find no single mention of the Liber. 


87 Ibid. (1, 166A, 59-72): "Quarta divisio est ex parte agentium, sic: eorum quae agunt propter 
finem, quaedam agunt propter finem cognitum ab eis et deliberatum, et ista sunt agen- 
tia per intellectum, ut homo et angelus, et dicuntur agentia a proposito, idest ex voluntate 
deliberata. Quaedam agunt propter finem non cognitum ab eis, sed ut diriguntur ab aliquo 
cognoscente finem, et ista sunt agentia sine intellectu, ut bruta et inanimata quae dirigun- 
tur in finem naturali instinctu a primo conditore cognoscente omnia, sic hirundo facit 
nidum talis formae non quidem intelligens nidum, sed ut directa a primo conditore, sic 
lapis tendit deorsum ut directus a principio propter conservationem suam, et ista agentia 
dicuntur agentia a natura, idest ex naturali instinctu sibi indito a primo conditore." See 
infra chapter 4, section 3, note 91. 

88 See supra chapter 4, section 1, note 6. 

89  Javelli, Epitome of the Physics, in Javelli (1580: 1, 167A, 53-63): “Apud vulgum dicuntur 
quatuor de fortuna. Primo quod est sine ratione, quare caeca eo quod sine iudicio vide- 
tur plerumque tribuere bona temporalia homini scelerato [ed.: sclelesto] et vitioso et ea 
auferre a viro justo ac probo, haec sententia est vera in hoc sensu secundum philosophum, 
quia fortuna est incerta et raro eveniens, ea quae sunt raro non sunt cognoscibilia nec de 
eis rationem habere possumus, et in hoc sensu potest dici fortuna esse sine ratione. Quare 
autem bona temporalia saepe tribuantur vitiosis et auferantur a justis, non est officium 
physici, sed theologi, qui reducit hoc in divinam providentiam et non in fortunam” On 
this important passage from the Liber (1207a 35-37), see supra chapter 1, section 2, note 22, 
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These passages from Javelli's epitome of Aristotle's Physics prove significant 
not only because they occur within a work explicitly devoted to the issue of for- 
tune, but also, and especially because fortune is discussed here in terms that are 
very similar to those presented in the Liber de bona fortuna. The lack of any ref- 
erence to the Liber is much more surprising in this text than it is, for instance, 
in Javelli's epitome of Aristotle's Metaphysics, where the notions of the sponta- 
neous and fortune, although discussed, do not take center stage.9? Moreover, 
that Javelli's epitome of the Physics never mentions the Liber appears all the 
more striking when one compares this work with the Quaestiones on Physics, 
where Javelli takes every opportunity to stress the intimate link between this 
text and the Liber. This fact seems to confirm what has been argued already 
about Javelli's epitome of De somno et vigilia. Also in this case, it seems clear 
that Javelli's work on the epitome of Physics must have started before that on 
his set of quaestiones on the same text, since his command of Aristotle's cor- 
pus of writings is more solid in the latter work. It is very hard to imagine that, 
had Javelli known the Liber by the time he authored his Treatise on fortune, the 
spontaneous, and fate, he would have not referred to this text to corroborate his 
definition of fortune as "without reason" (sine ratione), a definition that virtu- 
ally amounts to a verbatim quotation from the Liber. 

There is, however, one important aspect that deserves to be noted here. The 
first passage from Javelli's epitome examined above, where he distinguishes 
between properly finalistic actions (that is, actions whose end is known and 
voluntarily pursued by the agent) and actions which are instead directed to 
their end by someone or something else (as is the case, for instance, with ani- 
mals), reveals a greater dependence on the Liber than it might appear at first 
sight. Here, Javelli explains the latter kind of action by appealing to the expres- 
sion “by means of a natural instinct instilled into them by the first creator" (“ex 
naturali instinctu sibi indito a primo conditore").?! Although Javelli does not 
cite the Liber explicitly, the concept he calls into question here seems to come 
from a reading of that work.?? So, even though this passage does not amount to 


chapter 1, section 3, note 38 and infra chapter 5, section 2, note u, and Javelli, Epitome, Ver- 
sion B, Caput 11 and 1.2, infra chapter 6. 

go On the reduction of the accidental to some per se causes in Metaphysics with reference 
to fortune and the spontaneous in Physics 11 in particular, see Javelli, Epitome of the Meta- 
physics, in Javelli (1580:1, 414B, 29—416A,42). See also Ibid. (416A, 43-417A,34), where Javelli 
quotes from the second book of Physics as well as from De interpretatione. 

91  Javelli, Epitome of the Physics, in Javelli (1580:1, 166A, 59-72), quoted supra chapter 4, sec- 
tion 3, note 87. 

92 Itis to be stressed here that what is said here holds not for the mere idea of a “natural 
instinct" (naturalis instinctus) —an idea that was widespread in the Scholastic sources 
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a direct quotation from the Liber, it nonetheless shows that Javelli must have 
already been familiar with this work when he wrote this passage. The fact that 
he does not quote directly from the Liber here, like anywhere else in his Treatise 
on fortune, the spontaneous, and fate, remains difficult to explain. On a purely 
hypothetical level, it seems plausible to think that Javelli’s “first encounter” with 
the Liber de bona fortuna might have taken place just at this point, as he was 
about to embark on commenting on the chapters from book 11 of Aristotle’s 
Physics devoted to the problem of fortunate, casual, and spontaneous events. 
Javelli's reading of those sections eventually takes the form of a treatise of its 
own, a fact revealing his keen interest in this subject and his willingness to delve 
deeply into it. When, later in his career, Javelli authored a set of quaestiones on 
the second book of Physics, he would draw heavily upon the doctrine conveyed 
by the Liber de bona fortuna. Yet, at this stage, Javelli’s use of this opuscule does 
not appear as pervasive and explicit as it would later become. 

The last epitomes to be discussed is the set Javelli wrote on Aristotle’s cor- 
pus of practical works. To begin with, it must be noted that Javelli’s interpretive 
writings on Aristotle's moral philosophy are far less numerous than those on his 
natural philosophy. One can count only three epitomes, one of Nicomachean 
Ethics, one of Politics, and one of the pseudo-Aristotelian Economics.% No sets 
of quaestiones or any other types of commentary were composed by Javelli on 
Aristotle’s practical corpus. This disproportion should be seen as reflecting not 
as much Javelli’s actual interests as his teaching duties, since natural philosophy 
occupied a more prominent position than ethics in the curricula of Italian uni- 
versities and religious studia of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.?^ Besides 
his epitomes of Aristotle's ethics, economics, and politics, Javelli’s personal 
interest in practical philosophy is testified by his epitomes of Plato's moral and 


discussing some aspects of animal behavior and in particular, their estimative faculty (aes- 
timativa)—, but the insistence on the divine origin of such an instinct: this idea as a whole 
seems to share marks of some knowledge of the opuscule— be it direct or indirect —by 
Javelli. 

93 This is partly due to the fact that already in the Greek Aristotle, the works of moral phi- 
losophy were far less numerous than those on natural philosophy. However, this is only a 
partial reason because, on the other side, it must be said that Javelli does not comment on 
all the items from the medieval set of moral works attributed to Aristotle, which includes 
Magna moralia and also some shorter treatises such as On virtues and vices: these are not 
commented by Javelli. 

94  Grendler (2002: 393-407); Lines (2002: 86-91). Interestingly, though, both Grendler and 
Lines point out that, although marginal, the teaching of ethics in fourteenth- and fif- 
teenth-century Italy seems to have been especially connected to the Dominican Order. 
A large number of works produced on Ethics in that period was authored by Dominicans. 
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political thinking and, even more so, by his Christiana Philosophia, Oeconomica 
Christiana, and Philosophiae Politicae sive Civilis Christianae Dispositio, where 
Plato's and Aristotle's moral doctrines are discussed at length in an attempt to 
build the foundation of a new, properly Christian moral theory. 

Like the other epitomes examined above, Javelli's epitomes of Aristotle's 
moral treatises do not present any reference whatsoever to the Liber de bona 
fortuna, despite the sheer number of places in which Aristotle discusses the 
problem of fortune and its relation to happiness, especially in his Nicomachean 
Ethics.95 As is the case with Javelli's epitomes of natural philosophy, those of 
Aristotle's moral works would have offered its author many occasions, if not to 
quote explicitly, at least to mention the doctrine presented in the Liber. How- 
ever an explanation other than Javelli's unfamiliarity with the Liber must be 
given for the absence of any reference to this work, since it is he himself who, at 
the beginning of his epitome of Nicomachean Ethics, tells us that by the time he 
ventured into commenting on Aristotle's practical works he had already epito- 
mized the entire corpus of natural philosophy. In the prologue of his epitome 
of the Liber, though, he also tells us that he composed this reading after having 
concluded his examination of the Parva naturalia. So, by the time Javelli com- 
posed his epitomes of Aristotle's practical philosophy, he was probably quite 
familiar with the Liber de bona fortuna, since this text had already been the 
object of one of his epitomes. In all likelihood, the reason Javelli never refers 
to the Liber throughout his epitomes of Aristotle's moral philosophy has to do 
with his hesitations as to how he could best use this text within these works. 

This hypothesis seems to account well for one of the most interesting cases 
of “missing references" to the Liber within Javelli's epitomes, which occurs in 
the general prologue to the three epitomes that Javelli provides at the beginning 
of his reading on Aristotles Nicomachean Ethics. Here, as we saw already, he 
presents his set of epitomes of Aristotle's practical works as an additional step 
in his project of commenting on the Philosopher's body of works, a step that 
follows his readings of Aristotle's corpus of natural philosophy. When it comes 
to presenting the main branches of Aristotle's moral theory, Javelli follows the 
traditional division into Ethics, Politics, and Economics.?6 He then provides an 
outline of Aristotle's moral doctrine, mainly based on Nicomachean Ethics, in 


95 See, among others, the passages where fortune is indicated as being responsible for the 
allocation of such external goods that are supposed to be necessary for an excellent life 
Nicom. Eth. 1, 8, 1098b 12-14; 1, 9, 1099a 30-b 10 (quoted supra chapter 3, section 1, p. 52) 
and VII, 14, 153b 18-21. See also infra chapter 6, note 59. 

96  Javelli, Epitome in decem libros Ethicorum Aristotelis, in Javelli (1580: 2, 3), is quoted supra 
chapter 4, section 3, note 68. 
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which he presents the most important tenets of Aristotle’s practical philoso- 
phy. The fact that the Liber de bona fortuna, and the doctrine discussed therein, 
are nowhere to be found in Javelli’s introductory outline of Aristotle’s moral 
thinking appears surprising. Aristotle deems fortune an essential component 
of happiness (hence, of ethics), and Javelli himself, in his epitome of the Liber, 
presents this work as a necessary supplement to Aristotle’s doctrine of men’s 
ultimate good provided in the first and last book of his Nicomachean Ethics.9” 

It is plausible to think that Javelli decided not to refer to the Liber in the pro- 
logue because he was not totally sure about how to position the work within 
Aristotle’s oeuvre, whether in the moral or in the natural philosophy corpus. 
This was in fact a rather complex problem which, as we have seen, traces 
back to the thirteenth-century process of systematization of Aristotle’s writ- 
ings. The problem of which disciplinary field the Liber should be assigned to 
must have caused some embarrassment to Javelli himself. While in his Quaes- 
tiones on Physics he clearly includes the Liber among Aristotle's ethical writings 
(‘ad materiam moralium spectat"),98 in his Christiana Philosophia he holds the 
doctrine of the work to pertain to "the investigation of the physician and the 
metaphysician" (“mera consideratio physici et metaphysici”).99 This confusion 
reveals the very special status of the Liber de bona fortuna, at one and the same 
time a work of ethics and of natural philosophy. It is in fact the very concept 
of fortune that escapes rigid disciplinary boundaries—it is a physical notion 
insofar as it has to do with the way in which events manifest themselves in the 
natural world, yet it also belongs to ethics as long as these events interfere with 
the sphere of human actions and influence men's behaviors.!°° Throughout his 
works, Javelli shows himself to be aware of the intrinsic ambiguity of fortune, 
and it is probable that he intentionally refrains from adopting a positive, one- 
sided position about its jurisdiction. 


In conclusion, two points deserve to be singled out as especially significant. The 
first is that the fluctuating presence of the Liber de bona fortuna within Javelli’s 


97 See supra chapter 3, section 1. 

98  Javelli, Questions on the Physics, Q. xx111, in Javelli (1580: 1, 535A, 64-71), quoted and dis- 
cussed supra chapter 4, section 1, note 28 and chapter 4, section 2, note 48. 

99  Javelli, Christiana Philosophia, v1, in Javelli (1580: 2, 603A, 72-79), quoted supra chapter 4, 
section 2, note 43. 

100 This conceptual "interdisciplinarity" already holds for the notion of fortune (tvyn) dis- 
cussed in Aristotle's Physics, Metaphysics and related texts (see supra Introduction, note 1 
and chapter 3, section 2, note 19). But it holds all the more for the notion of good fortune 
(edruyia) discussed in the Liber and invested there with a particularly rich psychological 
and ethical content. 
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works offers a vantage point from which to observe the formation of Javelli's 
corpus of writings through time. From the studies by Michael Tavuzzi, and also 
from what sixteenth-century editors of Javelli's works sometimes wrote in their 
editions, we know that his Philosophia Christiana, Oeconomica Christiana, and 
Philosophiae Politicae sive Civilis Christiane Dispositio (what we called in this 
chapter "original works") belong to a more mature phase in Javelli's biogra- 
phy.!°! Javelli's use of the Liber in these works fully confirms this fact. The way 
in which Javelli resorts to the Liber in this group of writings displays a very solid 
familiarity with the doctrine of the work. Not only does Javelli frequently men- 
tion the opuscule, as well as his own epitome of it, but he also reworks the 
doctrine presented therein in a personal and very sophisticated way. This is 
the case, for instance, with the section from his Oeconomica Christiana deal- 
ing with the role of women in household management. Javelli's discussion of 
female intuition in this text seems to mark a breakthrough in the history of the 
Aristotelian tradition and, more generally, in the history of ideas. This kind of 
“spontaneity”, which is described by Javelli in terms that can be deemed “psy- 
chological”, departs dramatically from Aristotle's (meta-)physical approach to 
"the spontaneous" (abtduatov). The Oeconomica Christiana reveals the impact 
of the Liber on the shaping of Javelli's thinking, and it testifies to Javelli's own 
creativity in interpreting Aristotle's philosophy in ways never seen before.!02 
Examining Javelli's use of the Liber de bona fortuna in his writings proves 
useful not only to consolidate what is already known about the chronology of 
his works, but also to highlight something that has so far escaped the attention 
of scholars. If we think especially of how differently the Liber is represented, 
on the one hand, in Javelli's epitomes and, on the other, in his sets of quaes- 
tiones, especially those on Physics, it seems safe to conclude that this latter 
groups of works was written at a later date, or at least that Javelli started work- 
ing on this group of works at a later date. Moreover, the complete absence of 
any reference to the Liber in the corpus of Javelli's natural philosophy epitomes 
(even in those, like the one of De somno et vigilia, where the closeness with the 
doctrine of the Liber appears striking), suggests that Javelli's epitome of the 
Liber might be the last in the series to have been composed. This would also 
be consistent with what Javelli says in the prologue of his epitome of the Liber, 
where he states that he penned this reading after having concluded his exam- 
ination of Parva naturalia. So, according to this reconstruction, Javelli's set 


ioi  Tavuzzi (1990: 478). 

102 This is of course a provisory conclusion, as a study of the ways in which the Aristotelian 
concept of "spontaneous" (qùtópatov) was translated into Latin and vernacular languages 
in late medieval and modern times remains to be done. 
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of epitomes was arguably authored first, most likely in connection with his 
early teaching activity. It is also realistic to position his epitomes of Aristotle's 
Logic in this phase, since it was not uncommon to start with the teaching of 
this discipline, in lay universities as well as in religious studia.1?? Then, later, 
Javelli's teaching duties must have led him to delve deeper into the study of 
natural philosophy, and to produce sets of quaestiones on Aristotle's Physics, 
Metaphysics, On the Soul, De sensu et sensato, De memoria et reminescentia, and 
on the fourth book of Meteorology. At this point, he was already familiar with 
the Liber de bona fortuna, on which he draws more than once in his epitome of 
Physics. 

The second point to be made is closely connected to what we have just 
said. If looked at holistically, Javelli used the Liber with increasing confidence 
throughout his career. The presence of this text in his writings becomes more 
and more explicit and pervasive with time. In Javelli's earlier epitomes (up to 
that of the Liber itself), the absence of this opuscule is probably due to the 
author's ignorance or poor knowledge of it; in the moral philosophy epitomes, 
its absence was probably intentional, as this freed Javelli from taking a defi- 
nite position in the question concerning the disciplinary sphere to which the 
Liber should be assigned, whether to natural or to moral philosophy. Then, as 
Javelli commented again on the second book of Physics for the composition 
of his set of quaestiones, he found in the Liber a sound and compelling the- 
ory to make good sense of the apparent intelligence of some animals (Quaestio 
31) and, more importantly, to highlight the complexity of Aristotle's account of 
fortune, described at the same time as a cause and as an effect (Quaestio 23). 
Finally, in his original writings, Javelli put the doctrine of the Liber at the ser- 
vice of his own philosophical project. Not only does he use this work to argue 
against Aristotle's account of the different domestic roles given in Oeconomics, 
but he also elaborates on the Liber's doctrine in order to devise a new, non- 
Aristotelian oikonomia. 


103 Hinnebusch (1973: 31); Grendler (2002: 250). 


CHAPTER 5 


Javelli's Epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna, Its 
Two Versions and Its Editorial History 


In the preceding parts of this study, we have dealt with Javelli’s epitome of the 
Liber de bona fortuna in the version that was first published in the fourth vol- 
ume of the editio princeps of Javelli's works, printed in Venice by Francesco 
Bindoni and Maffeo Pasini in 1531. But this version, that will be edited as 
"Version B" in Chapter 6, is not the only version of this work by Javelli to 
have appeared. Indeed, some of the editions still available to us contain a dif- 
ferent version of the text, and they present it under different headings: this 
latter version of Javelli's epitome will be edited as "Version A" in Chapter 6. 
The present chapter is devoted to a comparative study of the two versions 
of this text, a study which is made in three distinct steps. First, we will out- 
line the forms and circumstances under which both versions were published, 
and we will give a brief presentation of the editorial history of Javelli's epit- 
ome as it was recently reconstructed by Michael Tavuzzi (1)! The two fol- 
lowing sections are devoted to a thorough study of the textual discrepancies 
between the two versions of the text, be it in terms of its overall structure and 
general organization of the chapters (2), or in terms of the sources used in 
both versions of the text (3). Throughout this chapter, and especially in the 
first section, we will use the term "epitome" in a very generic way, to simply 
mean Javelli's reading of the Liber, regardless of the specific version; when we 
need to refer to a specific redaction of the text, we will use either the corre- 
sponding title as it appears in the printed editions, or—more frequently— 
the title under which the text is edited here below, that is "Version A" or 
"Version B”. 


1 Michael Tavuzzi is currently preparing a monographic study on Javelli. In an email exchange 
held on 28.08.2017, he kindly made available to us important pieces of information as well as 
some documents on the subject. We thank him very much for his invaluable help. 
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1 The Editorial History of Javelli’s Epitome and the Publication of the 
Two Versions of This Text in the Course of the Sixteenth Century 


The editio princeps of the epitome is included ina volume bearing the following 
title: Preclarissimum epitoma super totam naturalem philosophiam et metha- 
physicam Aristotelis, necnon subtilissima enucleatio propositionum omnium in 
librum de causis, nuperrime ad lucem edita. Auctore reverendo patre sacre the- 
ologie professore dignissimo fratre Chrysostomo Javello Canapitio almi ordinis 
Predicatorum congregationis Lombardie et heretice pravitatis Inquisitore dili- 
gentissimo, MDXXXI, Venetiis: in edibus Francisci Bindoni ac Maphei Pasini 
sociorum ad instantiam Ioannis Marqualis. Anno 1531 die 19 Maii. In 4°.2 This 
volume (henceforth: 1531 Preclarissimum epitoma) is a collection of several epit- 
omes and brief tracts that have been catalogued by various libraries as sepa- 
rate works, a fact that gave rise to a supposed problem of their precise date 
of publication.? The 1531 Preclarissimum epitoma (printed in nine volumes) 
has a continuous series chartarum, but the pagination is discontinuos. In the 
fifth volume, Javelli’s epitome occupies pages 39"-44*, having the signatures 
EE7*-EE12! in the overall series chartarum, and appears as Tractatus unicus de 
bona fortuna ordinatus per fratrem Chrisostomum Javellum canapicium ordinis 
predicatorum; the explicit is the following: “Explicit tractatus unicus de bona 
fortuna ordinatus per fratrem Crisostomum Javellum Canapitium ordinis pred- 
icatorum. Revisum et correctum per authorem 1529 die decima Maii Placentie" 
(447).^ The 1531 Preclarissimum epitoma has been reprinted many times, with 


2 This edition is partially available online: http://edit16.iccu.sbn.it/scripts/iccu_ext.dll?fn=10& 
i=47920. 

3 Thus, Dennis E. Rhodes formulated the hypotheses according to which the first editions of 
some parts of Javelli's work should be dated to 1529 and that they may have been printed by a 
private Dominican press. See Rhodes (1971). However, according to Tavuzzi in his forthcom- 
ing book, "these surmisals have to be dismissed, for Rhodes was acquainted with only some 
parts of the entire work (accounting for only 235 of 394 leaves), derived the date 1529 from 
the date of composition or final revision of some of these, and was unacquainted with both 
the register and the colophon to the entire volume. Indeed, while the volume is marred by a 
discontinuous and often erroneous numerical pagination (and in one of the specimens I have 
examined by the repetition and misplacing of several quires), its overall unity is confirmed by 
both theregister (which presents a sequential series chartarum) and the final colophon to the 
entire volume (both on 12° sig. :OO8"). The volume comprises 394 leaves (788 pages) num- 
bered: +1"—+2v; 1-48" (sig. a1'—f8"); 11—32” (sig. aa1'-dd8"); 1-28" (sig. aaai‘X—ddd 4’); 17-40" (sig. 
A1'—E8); 1-44" (sig. AAr'-EE12"); 11-42 (sig. AAA1'-EEE10); 17-32" (sig. AAAA1"-DDDD8"); 
1-14" (Ar'—B6y); 1—12 (sig. 'AAv.—008")^ 

4 On this, see infra chapter 5, section 2, p. 129. 
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slightly different titles.5 In all these reprints, the Epitome of the Liber de bona 

fortuna appears with the title Tractatus unicus de bona fortuna. This version of 
Javelli's epitome, that was the object of our study in Chapter 3 of this book and 
that will be edited in Chapter 6 as "Version B", was reprinted in the three Opera 
Omnia editions. In these Opera Omnia collections, Javelli's epitome appears 
with the title Epitome in libellum Aristotelis, De bona fortuna, unico complexa 
tractatu, in quinque capita diviso. 

However, the Opera Omnia editions of 1577 and 1580 also contain, in the 
third volume, another version of Javelli's epitome: this version is titled Trac- 
tatus De bona fortuna and presents the following explicit: "Explicit tractatus de 
bona fortuna ordinatus per fratrem Chrysostomum de Casali, ordinis praedi- 
catorum" Therefore, the two Opera Omnia editions of 1577 and 1580 reproduce 
the epitome twice: in volume 1 with the title Epitome and in volume 3 with the 
title Tractatus; in these volumes, the so-called Epitome is basically the same 
text as the work that appeared as Tractatus in the Editio princeps, while the so- 
called Tractatus is a different text, which corresponds to an earlier version of 
the epitome: this is in fact Version A of Javelli's work. Indeed, as Michael Tavuzzi 
has claimed on the basis of the indication given in fol. 44" of the Preclaris- 
simum epitoma ("Revisum et correctum per authorem 1529 die decima Maii 
Placentie"), Version A seems to derive from an earlier redaction that circulated 
in manuscript form and preceded Javelli's revision made in 1529, as he was 
preparing the text for publication in the 1531 collection. Therefore, Version B 
represents a thorough revision of what Tavuzzi claims to be an earlier version 
that was published later in volume 3 of the 1577 and 1580 editions of the Opera 
Omnia. To facilitate the discussion of the two versions in the following pages, 
this schematic presentation summarizes the information just presented con- 
cerning Javelli's epitome: 


5 Hereis the list established by Michael Tavuzzi: 1) 1547 Venetiis, apud Hieronymum Scotum, 
2 vols. in 85; 2) 1552 Venetiis, apud Hieronymum Scotum, 2 vols. in 85; 3) 1555 Venetiis, apud 
Hieronymuum Scotum, 2 vols. in 89; 4) 1555 Venetiis, apud Ioannem Mariam Bonellum, 2 vols. 
in 85; 5) 1564 Venetiis, apud Ioannem Mariam Bonellum, 2 vols. in 8°; 6) 1567 Venetiis, apud 
Hieronymum Scotum, 2 vols. in 85; 7) 1589 Venetiis, apud haeredem Hieronymi Scoti, in 8°; 8) 
1590 Venetiis, apud haeredem Hieronymi Scoti, in 8°. 

6 Here is the list established by Michael Tavuzzi: 1) 1568 Lugduni, apud haeredes Iacobi Iunc- 
tae, 1568. Two volumes in folio (where the epitome is in vol. 1, foll. 352—356); 2) 1577 Venetiis, 
apud haeredem Hieronymi Scoti, 1577. Three volumes in folio (the epitome is in vol. 1); 3) 
1580 Lugduni, apud Antonium De Harsy, 1580 (excussit Ant. Blanc); reprint: Lugduni, apud 
Symphorianum Beraud, 1580 (excussit Ant. Blanc); reprint: Lugduni, apud Carolum Pesnot, 
1580 (excussit Ant. Blanc); reprint: Lugduni, apud Bartholomaeum Honorat, 1580 (excussit 
Ant. Blanc). All three volumes in folio. 
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Version A 


Version B 


First appeared in volume 3 of the Opera 
Omnia editions of 1577 and 1580, pp. 34- 
35, under the title Tractatus De bona for- 
tuna and with the explicit: Explicit tracta- 
tus de bona fortuna ordinatus per fratrem 
Chrysostomum de Casali, ordinis praedica- 


First published in the editio princeps, 
Venice 1531, vol. 5, pp. 39'-44*: Tracta- 
tus unicus de bona fortuna ordinatus per 
fratrem Chrisostomum Javellum canapi- 
cium ordinis predicatorum. |...] Explicit 
tractatus unicus de bona fortuna ordinatus 
per fratrem Crisostomum Javellum Canapi- 
tium ordinis predicatorum. Revisum et cor- 
rectum per authorem 1529 die decima Maii 
Placentie. 


Reprinted in the three Opera Omnia edi- 
tions under the title Epitome in libellum 
Aristotelis, De bona fortuna, unico com- 
plexa tractatu, in quinque capita diviso. 
reprint: Lugduni: apud Bartholomæum 
Honorat, 1580 (excussit Ant. Blanc). 


torum. 


It must be noted that, in the editorial history of Javelli's writings, the fact that 
two different versions of the same text are published within the same Opera 
Omnia volume is far from common: the epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna 
seems to be the only case of such a chaotic process. Thus, one could be tempted 
to wonder as to whether or not this had been Javelli's intention: had the author 
really wanted to include both versions in later editions? According to Tavuzzi, 
the answer is negative. Following his hypothesis, the earlier version circulated 
in manuscript form before being revised by Javelli for publication between 1529 
and 1521. Many years after Javelli's death (1542?), someone must have discov- 
ered the manuscript with the earlier redaction and published it in volume 3 
of the Opera Omnia, without realizing that this text is virtually the same (with 
some minor modifications) as the one already printed in volume 1 of the same 
collection." At any rate, the very existence of two different versions of the text 
testifies to Javelli's interest in the Liber de bona fortuna. This work is in fact the 


7 This chronology and the corresponding hypothesis were kindly communicated to us by 
Michael Tavuzzi in an email exchange on 28.08.2017 and 18.09.2017. 
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only one for which two different redactions survive and are published together 
within the same edition. Javelli must not have been entirely satisfied with the 
first version of his epitome, and set out to expand on it in a way that will be 
analyzed in the following two sections of the present chapter. 


2 The Overall Structure and the Organization of the Chapters in the 
Two Versions of the Epitome 


As mentioned, Javelli’s epitome was transmitted by two redactions, both of 
which ended up in the printed editions of Javelli's Opera Omnia.? A quick look 
on these versions allows to see that both texts provide basically, though not 
entirely, the same work. The indication given in fol. 44" of Version B (“Revi- 
sum et correctum per authorem 1529 die decima Maii Placentie") suggests that 
the two versions reflect two different stages of Javelli's epitome. Since the main 
section of the present study deals with Version B, this part will mainly focus 
on Version A. At a first glance, the most striking differences between the two 
versions lie in the overall organization of the work. To begin with, Version A 
starts with a prologue that is considerably shorter in comparison to Version B: 
Version A begins with very few introductory words, whereas Version B features 
a prologue that discusses the position of the Liber within Aristotle's ethical 
corpus—a discussion that follows Giles of Rome very closely, as was seen in 
chapter 3.° In addition, Version A is made out of four chapters, while Version B 
has five. Moreover, the four chapters that constitute Version A are not merely 
reproduced in Version B, but their content differs significantly from one version 
to the other, although they address the same issues. Therefore, many passages 
in Version A have no corresponding passage in Version B and vice versa. The 
most striking case is the rather extended discussion of Aquinas's view on good 
fortune that takes place in the fourth and final chapter of Version A, a dis- 
cussion that does not even occur in Version B.!° In view of these structural 
differences, a more detailed analysis of the content of each chapter seems to 
be required here. 


8 While the 1568 collection reproduces the editio princeps of Javelli's commentary only once, 
the 1577 and 1580 editions also provide, in volume 3, an additional version of the text that 
differs in many respects from the other: on this, see supra chapter 5, section 1. In what fol- 
lows, we refer to the text included in the editio princeps as "Version B", whereas to the one 
from volume 3 of the later editions of Opera Omnia as "Version A". 

9 See supra chapter 3, section 1, pp. 48-52. 

io  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, Caput 1v.2, infra chapter 6, pp. 160-168. 
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The first chapter of Javelli’s epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna presents 
substantial differences between the two versions. Version B addresses the prob- 
lem of the definition of fortune by distinguishing between what fortune is not, 
and, only afterwards, what it actually is; after this initial distinction, three more 
questions are raised, the answers to which finally lead to the definition of for- 
tune as "nature without reason" (Liber de bona fortuna, 1, 1207a 35-37). All 
this does not occur in Version A: on the contrary, this latter version immedi- 
ately summarizes the Liber through a sentence that captures the three main 
features of fortune, defined as “a natural impetus [= i] caused by God in our 
soul [= ii] as far as He is the mover of all nature [= iii]? In developing the 
first part of the definition [- i], Javelli hints at the distinction between the two 
meanings of the term “nature” that had been carefully explained by Giles in his 
Sententia de bona fortuna; he also refers to the distinction between two kinds of 
impetus (a distinction that occurs in chapter 4 of Version B).!? This distinction 
between two kinds of impetus leads to a development in the second part of 
the definition [= ii]. Indeed, Javelli explains the phrase “caused by God (a deo)" 
on the basis of Giles's distinction between an impetus that is moved by itself 
and an impetus that is moved directly by God himself. 4To clarify the third part 
of the definition [= iii], Javelli reminds his reader that thanks to his universal 
providence, God can move all creatures—especially human beings—without 
any preceding rational deliberation or activity.!5 This is why well-fortuned men 
are not able to say why they behave in that particular way.!6 

Chapter 2 also differs significantly in the two versions of the epitome. 
Indeed, in Version B, the question as to which kinds of goods are involved in 
good fortune is addressed in four points. These are first just listed, and then 
systematically demonstrated:? in the first of these points, it is said that the 


11  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput 11 and 1.2, infra chapter 6. On this important passage 
from the Liber (1207a 35-37), see supra chapter 1, section 2, note 22; chapter 1, section 3, 
note 38 and infra chapter 6, note 76. 

12  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, Caput 1.1, infra chapter 6. 

13  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, Caput 1.2.i.b, infra chapter 6, p. 142. Javelli, Epitome, Version A, 
Caput 1.2.i.c, infra chapter 6, p. 144. See Cordonier (2014C: 1n, 155). A difference between 
the two versions of Javelli's text is that in Version A the discussion is reduced to the cou- 
ple *reason/will" (with the exclusion of sensitivity), whereas in Version B the discussion 
includes the sensitivity and is therefore more thorough. 

14  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, infra chapter 6, pp. 144-146. 

15  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, infra chapter 6, p. 146. 

16  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, Caput 1.2.iii.b, infra chapter 6, p. 146. This description of the 
behavior of the well-fortuned man follows Liber de bona fortuna, 1, 1207a 35-b 05. 

17  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 192. 

18  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, pp. 192-198. 
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object of good fortune does not include the moral goods such as human virtues; 
in the second, it is said that although its object includes the external goods 
that we possess without having caused them through our own actions, these 
are not its object principally; in the third, it is said that although fortune may 
sometimes consist in avoiding bad results, this is not the case principally; and 
finally, in the fourth point, it is said that the principal object of good fortune 
consists in the external goods men attain through their actions.!° In compari- 
son to this account, Version A offers a much simpler argument. This starts with 
the basic distinction between internal and external goods, and immediately 
concludes that only the latter category is the object of good fortune.”° Finally, 
in Version A Javelli expands on the ambiguity of good fortune as a concept: on 
the one hand, as a support for earthly happiness in that it provides external 
goods; on the other, as a kind of supernatural happiness, that does not consist 
in any external good, as stated by Aristotle in Politics (v11, 1325b 21-30).?! Nei- 
ther this reference, nor the note on Aquinas's doctrine of good fortune appear 
in Version B. 

Asfor Chapter 3, Version A again differs from Version B. The most striking dif- 
ference is the fact that the former introduces the subject (^what kind of men 
are well-fortuned?") with an explicit reference to Aristotle and Giles of Rome— 
the latter presented as commentator on the Liber de bona fortuna (“secundum 
Philosophum et Egidium ibidem commentantem"); a reference that is missing 
in Version B. Let us first analyze the doctrine developed here under this twofold 
aegis. Like Version B, Version A also offers a typology of well-fortuned men. This 
is however arranged according to a three-term pattern, whereas that provided 
in Version B presents a four-term pattern. Version A seems to combine the first 
two categories given in Version B (“rudes et indociles" and “insipientes”) into 
one only, i.e. “rudes et tardi ingenii" Then, the categories that follow do not 
appear in the same order. The second category of Version A (“homines sim- 
plices id est rebus agibilius non dediti"), corresponds to the fourth category 
in Version B ("agentes vitam solitariam et simplices non dediti negotiis exteri- 
oribus"). Here is a summary of the items present in each version, to facilitate 
their comparison: 


19  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput 11.2.1v, infra chapter 6, p. 196. 

20  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, Caput 11.2, infra chapter 6, p. 148. At this stage of his argument, 
Javelli mentions Aquinas's claim from his Summa contra Gentiles that good fortune con- 
cerns only external goods. 

21  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, Caput 11.3, infra chapter 6, p. 150. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Version A 


Version B 


First, those who are of a rude and tardy 
spirit ... but not the wise men. 


First, the rude and unteachable are usu- 
ally well-fortuned. 


Second, the foolish, and there is one rea- 
son for this fact. 
Second, simple human beings, namely Fourth, those who conduct a solitary life, 
those who are not concerned with life in and the simple men who are not con- 
society, but who live alone and by them- cerned with external affairs. 
selves, are said to be well-fortuned. 
Third, the melancholics are said to be Third, among all other temperaments, the 


well-fortuned melancholics are usually well-fortuned. 


Besides these discrepancies in the order of the very categorization, there are 
some differences in the way in which Javelli justifies the typologies occurring 
in both versions. First, for the category of the “rude men": in Version A, the 
fact that this category of men are well-fortuned is justified on the ground of 
their greater ability to perceive their natural instincts. This kind of individ- 
uals, Javelli argues, are much more sensitive to the influences coming from 
the celestial bodies, for the simple fact that they act “inconsiderately” (incon- 
siderate), like beasts; in Version B, Javelli gives no explanation for this first 
category, but gives a long explanation for the second category (the “foolish”). 
To justify this category that was absent from Version A, he reuses the expla- 
nation given there for the “rude men” (which stands in the two versions at 
first), and adds a much more concrete description of the behavior of these 
“rude, unteachable, and stupid people’, giving the examples of the pilot res- 
cuing a ship in the middle of a storm, and of a stupid soldier rescuing an 
army on the battlefield.?? There are also differences between the discussion 
of the category of the “simple and solitary men” (which is the second item 
in Version A and the fourth item in Version B): in Version A, the category of 
those who have simple minds and live alone is described on the basis of a 


22  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput 111.1.i.b.8, infra chapter 6, p. 200. 
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specific passage from the Liber concerning blind men’s ability to remember;?3 
this reference is missing in Version B, where the author provides instead a 
description of the particular behavior of the well-fortuned that is absent from 
Version A;?^ reversely, in Version A Javelli explains that the well-fortuned men 
are gifted with prophecy, and corroborates this through references to Albert 
the Great's Liber de anima and Avicenna's commentary on Aristotle's On the 
Soul.25 These references as well as the very notion of prophecy are absent 
from Version B. As for the category of the “melancholics” (third and last item 
in Version A and fourth in Version B), Javelli's discussion also differs in the 
two versions: in Version A, Javelli explains that these kinds of men are more 
sensitive to celestial impetuses because, given their earthy complexion, they 
have set ideas; in Version B, he offers no specific explanation of it, but simply 
addresses the melancholic men together with the category of simple and soli- 
tary men.26 

Finally, Chapter 4 is probably the one that differs the most profoundly in 
the two versions of Javelli's epitome. To begin with, while Version B contains 
a developed analysis of the psychological mechanisms responsible for produc- 
ing different impetuses in the soul,?’ Version A offers instead a rather concise 
list of the three main features of well-fortuned men: (i) they succeed without 
any foreknowledge or rational deliberation, and they do so only by following 
God's inspiration; (ii) they do not receive any advice, in that they are simply 
moved by God; (iii) their actions are more successful than those of the wise 
and prudent men.?? So, here again as was the case in Chapter 3 concerning the 
typology of the well-fortuned men, Version B is much more focused on a phe- 
nomenological description than Version A. The second difference is the fact 
that Version A includes a long and detailed discussion of Aquinas's doctrine of 
good fortune. This section of chapter 4 actually constitutes a sort of condensed 
commentary on Summa contra Gentiles, 111, 92, focusing on the main figures 
addressed by Aquinas there: the well-fortuned man (“bene fortunatus"), the ill- 
fortuned man (“male fortunatus"), the naturally well-constituted man (“bene 
natus") and the well-governed man (“bene custoditus").?? Instead of this larger 


23 See Aristotle (2016: 1247a 39-1248b 03), and Giles of Rome (1515: 23rA). 

24  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput 111.1ii, infra chapter 6, p. 202. 

25 Javelli, Epitome, Version A, infra chapter 6, p. 202. 

26 Indeed, in this version it seems that the explanation given for the simple and solitary 
minds also applies to the melancholics. See Caput 111.1.i.d £, infra chapter 6, p. 202. 

27  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, Caput Iv.1, infra chapter 6, pp. 212-214. 

28  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, Caput 1V1, infra chapter 6, pp. 156-160. 

29  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, Caput 1v.2, infra chapter 6, pp. 160-168. See Thomas Aquinas 
(1926: 282b), which summarizes this reflection. 
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account, Version B provides only the passage on the “well-constituted man". 
Javelli justifies the brevity of the argument given in Version B by stating that it 
is not necessary to discuss this topic at length, since one can find a sufficiently 
detailed treatment in Aquinas's Summa contra Gentiles ("Quomodo autem dif- 
ferunt bene nati, bene custoditi, bene fortunati, non est praesentis negotii, sed 
id pertractat divus Thomas in 2. Libro Contra Gentes”).3° 


3 The Use and Quotation of Ancient and Medieval Sources in the 
Two Versions of the Epitome 


This aspect concerning the different use of Aquinas as a philosophical author- 
ity invites us to consider more generally the question of the sources in the 
two versions of Javelli's epitome. Indeed, a striking difference appears between 
Version A and Version B in this respect. Firstly, one cannot but notice that all 
quotations from the Liber are very vague and generic in Version A, whereas 
they are much more accurate and are usually more extended in Version B. To 
put it in a nutshell, it seems that Javelli had the Liber close at hand when writ- 
ing Version B, which is not necessarily the case for Version A; for in the first 
redaction of the text, the author's explicit intention is to transmit the doc- 
trine of good fortune according to Aristotle's opinion ("tradere notitiam de 
bona fortuna secundum opinionem Aristotelis"), whereas in the definitive ver- 
sion, his aim is to comment on good fortune as it is discussed in the Liber (“ 
intendimus hic facere considerationem super libello de bona fortuna").?! There 
are also significant differences in Javelli's strategy of quotation from other Aris- 
totelian texts: while Version A presents only one single accurate quote (the 
passage from Politics already mentioned above), almost all quotes from Aris- 
totle in Version B are very precise, especially those from Nicomachean Ethics. 
Another difference between the two versions of Javelli's epitome involves the 
non-Aristotelian sources: these are numerous in Version A, whereas in Version 
B, the only occurrence is the aforementioned passage from Aquinas's Summa 
contra Gentiles in Chapter 4. In Version A, this passage is also discussed more 
in detail than in Version B. 

Therefore, in contrast to Version B, Aquinas is not the only non-Aristotelian 
source that appears in Version A. Here, Javelli includes in fact a wide array of 


30  Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 204. The reference is in fact to book 3 of 
Aquinas's work. 

31  Javelli, Epitome, Version A, infra chapter 6, p. 142, and Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chap- 
ter 6, p. 170. 
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sayings (referred to as "proverbia" or “dicta”) that he believed to be in accor- 
dance with the Philosopher's doctrine.?? However, Version B contains only one 
reference to these sayings, which is indirect: a passage from the Liber where 
Aristotle argues that "rational deliberation does not help the well-fortuned 
man" (“Et proptera inquit Aristoteles quod apud antiquos proverbium erat 
‘Benefortunatis non expedit consiliari, sine ratione enim existentes adipiscun- 
tur bonum? ”).33 In other words, this saying, that appears only in Version A, is 
rather a “pseudo-saying” since it comes from Aristotle's text. Another author- 
ity appearing in Version A which is absent from Version B is Plato. Towards the 
end of chapter 4, Javelli explicitly mentions the final book of Plato's Repub- 
lic to further corroborate his argument on the bona nativitas of well-fortuned 
men. Like some of the souls described by Socrates through the famous Myth of 
Er (614a-621d), well-fortuned men seem to have been provided with a favor- 
able nature from the very beginning, one that is always able to get the best 
from all actions. Through a comparison that, to the best of our knowledge, 
is an unicum in the history of Western philosophy, Aristotle's bene fortunati 
are liken by Javelli to the virtuous souls described by Plato in his Republic. 
Finally, and very significantly, Version A differs from Version B in that it refers 
to three medieval authorities: these are Avicenna, Albert the Great, and Giles 
of Rome. 

The presence of these authorities does not however imply that Javelli's 
account of good fortune in this version of his epitome slavishly follows the 
medieval tradition. On the contrary, he elaborates on this from a point of view 
that is rather typical of a “modern” approach to the problem: the most striking 
cases of this elaboration are to be found in the last chapter, where Javelli par- 
tially reworks Aquinas's doctrine of good fortune by adding two new examples 
of well-fortuned men: first, the doctor, who is naturally gifted with a talent for 
eloquence; second, the courtly man, who behaves in a polite and seemly man- 
ner in all situations ("Idem dicimus de doctore, qui in omni suo eloquio gratus 
apparet, idem intellige de servitute principis, qui in omni suo obsequio gratiam 


32 A possibly remarkable fact is that we were not able to find out the source of any of the 
proverbs quoted by Javelli. For this purpose, we have consulted Erasmus's Adagia and the 
"Library of Latin Texts" available online through the Brepols website as well as the follow- 
ing resources: Walther (1963-1986), Singer (1995-2002). No proverb has been found which 
corresponds to those given by Javelli. A possible explanation is that Javelli was giving max- 
ims and ways of saying that have not been registered by the written tradition. What he 
says sounds of course as a maxim, but it does not have any corresponding proverb that 
was widely used in the literate culture. 

33 Javelli, Epitome, Version B, infra chapter 6, p. 202. 
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acquirit coram principe et super alios exaltatur”). These two cases of men who 
are both naturally well-constituted and well-fortuned are far from common in 
the medieval tradition of the Liber de bona fortuna.** Their presence in Javelli's 
text is in line with what is commonly considered the “humanist” approach to 
Ethics, that is an approach associating this discipline not only with Politics and 
Economics—in the Aristotelian sense—but also and especially with Rhetoric 
as a persuasive art and social practice.%5 Like the other “humanists”, Javelli 
seems to consider the ideal orator as both virtuous and eloquent. However, it 
must be stressed here again that, given the very content of the Liber, these men’s 
“virtues” do not include only the traditional virtues presented in Nicomachean 
Ethics, which are all rational in nature and connected to the famous Aristotelian 
principle of “right measure’, but also the non-rational, or “irrational” ones that 
are proper of the well-fortuned man as it is presented in the Liber. 

Coming back to Javelli’s dependence upon Giles of Rome, there is a point 
in chapter 3 of Version A that needs to be discussed further. It is the passage 
where Javelli, in order to answer the question “what kind of men are well- 
fortuned?" sets out his three-term typology of well-fortuned men. Let us first 
concentrate on the first category of this typology, that of the “rudes et tardi 
ingenii". To explain this category of men and, at the same time, justify the very 
fact that he establishes such a categorization between different kinds of men, 
Javelli first recalls the distinction commonly made between beasts and human 
beings according to their ability to perceive the celestial influences at the basis 
of good fortune: beasts can perceive them better than rational creatures can, 
because they are not distracted by higher objects of thought as human beings 
are. Second and most decisively, Javelli claims that a similar distinction can also 
be made among different kinds of human beings. The two theses that consti- 
tute Javelli's argument here are deeply rooted in the medieval tradition. The 
first, namely the common distinction between beasts and human beings in 
terms of their receptivity to celestial influences and fortune, originates from 
a doctrine put forward in the thirteenth century at the Faculty of Arts in Paris, 
where Johannes Vath (fl. 1290) provided a very similar theory to explain why 
some animals such as cocks have more acute perception than men of the time 
of the day: this is, he argued, because cocks are not concerned with more noble 
operations such as willing and understanding, and accordingly can focus more 
closely on celestial influences. The second thesis of Javelli's argument, namely 


34 X Actually in the current state of knowledge, we have found no medieval text in which these 
two examples are used to comment on the Liber de bona fortuna. 
35 Concerning this pretty well-known aspect, see Lines (2007: 305-306). 
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the idea to apply the same criteria to distinguish between different kinds of 
human beings (treating each "kind" as it were a proper species), can be found 
in Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna. 

Let us now concentrate on the two other typologies examined by Javelli in 
chapter 3. Beginning with the "homines simplices" it is interesting to notice 
that, in order to explain why this category of individuals often turns out to be 
well-fortuned, Javelli refers not only to a passage in the treatise where Aristotle 
compares well-fortuned men to those who have a better memory because they 
are blind (1248a 39-b 03), but also to a chapter in Avicenna's Liber de anima 
that deals with natural prophecy as well as a particular passage from Albert 
the Great's Liber de anima in which the author addresses the same issue on 
the basis of the passage by Avicenna quoted above. However, an important 
idea presented by Javelli is missing in all the sources mentioned: that is the 
notion that these men have no social life and are not engaged at all in any activ- 
ities deriving from it ("agibilibus non dediti, sed solitarie et privati viventes"). 
This idea seems to rely on a free interpretation given by Javelli of the different 
Scholastic authorities used—Aristotle, Avicenna, Albert the Great, and Giles 
of Rome. As for the third and last category, that of the melancholic men who 
are well-suited to practice the art of divination, Javelli immediately and exclu- 
sively refers to the passage in the Liber where this figure appears and he adds 
to the picture the traditional idea that these men are of “earthy complexion’. 
But here again, Javelli's relation to the Scholastic tradition is evident, since it 
had become common since the thirteenth century to read this passage of the 
Liber de bona fortuna as an important source for the Aristotelian theory of div- 
ination: this reading, initiated by Thomas Aquinas himself in his treatise De 
Sortibus,?6 was then very common in the later tradition, both in Theology and 
in Arts Faculties.?" 

In any case, the following question arises: why does the quotation from 
Giles's Sententia that opens Javelli's account of well-fortuned men in Version 
A disappear in Version B? Although we have found no definitive answer to 


36 See Thomas Aquinas (1976: 235): "Aristoteles enim in libro de bona fortuna sic dicit: ratio- 
nis principium non ratio, sed aliquid melius. Quid igitur erit melius scientia et intellectu, 
nisi deus?" 

37 See, for example, Oresme (1952: 80-84): “Car selon Aristote, fortune est une inclinacion 
naturelle a bonnes avantures qui aviennent sans conseilsi ce est bonne fortune, ou au con- 
traire se c'est male fortune. Et ceste inclinacion ne pouons nous savoir avant les effects. 
Et pose que elle fust sceue, si ne puet on savoir les particuliers effects avenir. [...] Or dit 
Aristote en Ethiques que se les autres choses sont pareille, la ou il a plus de passions il y a 
mains de raisons [sic]; et il dit ou livre de Bonne Fortune que la ou il a mains de raison il 
a plus de fortune, et la ou il a plus de fortune, la ou raison deust estre, il y a plus de peril 
et de male fortune, sicomme il appert du gouvernement d'une nefs.” 
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this question, we shall indicate two factors that may explain Javelli’s final 
choice concerning Giles’s authority. First, it may be that Javelli, in preparing the 
manuscript of his epitome for publication, decided to erase the explicit refer- 
ence to Giles's commentary because this source is massively present through- 
out the epitome and there was therefore no particular reason for quoting Giles 
here more than in other parts of the treatise. Second, it may be that Javelli, in 
preparing Version B, did not consider the Sententia de bona fortuna he had at 
hand as an authentic work by Giles. This possibility seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that some fifteenth- and sixteenth-century printed editions included 
the Sententia de bona fortuna within collections of Aquinas’s rather than of 
Giles’s writings. This is the case, for instance, with the 1493 edition of Aristo- 
tle’s Parva naturalia, printed in Venice by Girolamo Duranti, in which Giles’s 
commentary on the Liber is misattributed to Thomas Aquinas.?? If this expla- 
nation has value, then of course it raises the question as to why it holds only for 
Version B of Javelli and not for Version A. In the absence of an extensive study 
of the editorial history of Giles’s Sententia de bona fortuna, this question must 
remain open here. 

Let us finally turn to a general discussion into the differences between the 
two versions of Javelli's epitome. Assuming Michael Tavuzzi's conclusion that 
Version A precedes Version B, then it is fair to conclude that the modifications 
Javelli made to his work are mainly of three kinds. Firstly, Javelli extends his 
epitome significantly: Version B is three times as extended as Version A. This 
was mainly determined by the following radical changes: (a) the epistemologi- 
cal argument provided in the prologue on the basis of Giles's Sententia de bona 
fortuna; (b) the second part of chapter 4, which Javelli grounds on Aquinas's 
Summa contra Gentiles; (c) the inclusion of chapter 5 on the ancients' opinions 
on good fortune, a section that does not occur in Version A. Secondly, another 
kind of amendment involves the textual authorities referred to. In Version B, 
all explicit quotations from Scholastic authors disappear, except for those from 
Thomas Aquinas. This does not mean of course that Scholastic authorities are 
at all absent, for they still prove a massive underlying presence. The influence 
of Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna, for instance, remains pervasive, although 
this text is never quoted explicitly. So many arguments in Version B prove to be 


38 Aristotle (1493):"In presenti volumine lector subscripta reperies opuscula philosophorum 
principis Aristotelis per divini thome aquinatis commentaria compendiose exposita." The 
incipit and explicit attribute the commentary explicitly to Thomas: “Incipit expositio super 
librum de bona fortuna secundum sanctum Thomam de aquino” (m v r) and “Explicit 
expositio super librum de bona fortuna secundum sanctum thomam de Aquino" (o ii r). 
We are indebted to Matthias Roick for this piece of information. 
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clear developments on Giles's views, such as the distinction between the differ- 

ent meanings of “nature” and "fortune" given in chapter 1, and the account of 

the workings of good fortune presented in Chapter 4. Thirdly, and finally, Javelli 
profoundly reworks the very structure of his epitome. This last aspect deserves 
some comments here. 

Structurally speaking, Version B offers an account that is, at the same time, 
better grounded on Aristotle and more systematic. This version relies very 
closely on the Liber de bona fortuna and quotes many key-passages from this 
text literally. This text is also more systematic because the author provides a 
much more articulated structure that proves of great help for the reader. Of 
course, Version A too presented a clear framework, following a well-established 
model that can be traced back to the late-antique tradition of Aristotle's com- 
mentaries, where the interpretation of the text was regularly interwoven with 
doctrinal notes. Still, the structure given by Javelli to Version B of his epitome is 
much clearer, especially thanks to the frequent use of indications addressed to 
the reader? and even more so thanks to the use of numerous cross-references. 
These, which are very rare in Version A, are massively used in Version B, be 
they anticipatory or retroactive.^? All this confirms that Version B reflects a 
later stage in the redaction of Javelli's epitome, a stage that was in all likelihood 
preparatory to the printing of the work. 

39 A good case in point is Javelli's use of the formula “dico” in both versions: in Version A, 
one finds two times the indication dico alone (Caput 3, l. 2 and Caput 4, l. 27), whereas in 
Version B, the same formula occurs not only alone (Caput 2, l. 1 and Caput 4, L 27), but 
also in connection with the more scholarly indication quaeritur (Caput 4, l. 43 and Caput 
4, l. 54). Besides, in Version A, one finds two times the indication nota quod (Caput 1, l. 7 
and Caput 2, l. 2) and one time adverte (Caput 4, l. 5), whereas in Version B, on finds ten 
times the indication adverte quod (Caput 1, l. 1; Caput 1, l. 42; Caput 1, l. 57; Caput 1, l. 80; 
Caput 1, l. 97; Caput 2, l. 5; Caput 3, l. 3; Caput 3, L 34; Caput 4, l. 5; Caput 4, l. 95). Finally, 
in Version B, the structuration of chapter 3 in four conclusions that are numbered by the 
author (“prima conclusio" etc.) is remarkable, as well as the use of the Scholastic label sed 
contra at the end of this chapter. 

40  InVersion A there is only one such cross-reference: this is the indication dictum est supra 
(Caput 4, l. 39). In Version B, the anticipatory cross-references are the following: ut dice- 
mus infra (Caput 1, L 7; Caput 1, l. 20 and Caput 1, L 75), ut dicemus (Caput 1, l. 100), and 
declarabitur infra (Caput 1, l. 80), and the retroactive cross-references are the following: 
dictum est supra (Caput 3, l. 5 and Caput 4, l. 29) and diximus (Caput 2, l. 24; Caput 3, l. 41, 
Caput 3, L 44; Caput 4, L 35; Caput 4, L 97). 


CHAPTER 6 


Edition and Translation of Javelli’s Epitome of the 
Liber de bona fortuna 


In the following pages, we provide an edition of the two versions of Javelli’s 
epitome of the Liber de bona fortuna. Let us just recall here that Version B 
(first printed in the 1531 editio princeps as Epitome in Libellum Aristotelis de 
bona fortuna) embodies the definitive redaction of Javelli’s text, whereas Ver- 
sion A (published as Tractatus de bona fortuna in volume 3 of the Opera Omnia 
editions printed in 1577 and 1580) reflects an earlier stage of the work. Both ver- 
sions are edited and translated in sections 2 and 3 of this Chapter respectively. 
In the paragraph that follows, we provide a note addressing the principles that 
we have been following in the edition of the Latin text and in the English trans- 
lation. 


1 Editorial Principles 


Version A of Javelli's work has been edited on the basis of the 1580 edition, 
with some slight modifications when needed.! Version B has been edited on 
the basis of the 1568 edition, which transmits a much more reliable text than 
the one featuring in the 1531 collection, as a complete collation of both edi- 
tions has shown clearly. Besides two typos appearing in the paratexts of the 
1531 print? this edition is also vitiated by a number of inaccuracies occurring 
in the very text of Javelli's epitome. Indeed, we have listed nine passages where 
the reading of the 1568 edition is undoubtedly more accurate than that of the 
1531 print: Caput L1.i.a scientia 1568] sc etiam 1531; Caput L1.i.b cui1568] qui 1531; 
Caput 1.1.i.c fortuna 1568] fortuita 1531; Caput 1.2 sit 1568] sic 1531; Caput 1.2.ii 
negandum 1568] negandam 1531; Caput Iv.3 quot 1568] quod 1531; Caput Iv.2.b 


1 Such corrections were made at the following passages: Caput 1.2.i.c.§2 sicut corr.] sed ed.; 
Caput 1.2.i.c.$2 ad corr.] ab ed.; Caput 111 fortunae corr.] fortuna ed.; Caput 11.1 politicae corr.] 
policiae ed. Caput 111..i.b.§1 inconsiderate scrip. ] in considerate ed. Caput 1v.1.i non add.] om. 
ed. Caput Iv.2.i.a inclinatur corr.] inclinat ed. Caput 1v.2.iv.b faciunt corr.] facinus ed. 

2 Herearethe two typos to be mentioned in the paratexts of the 1531 edition: first, the incorrect 
number indicated on the top of p. 41" (where the edition reads ‘41’ instead of ‘43’); second, the 
incorrect heading shown on the top of p. 43" (where the title reads De expiratione et inspira- 
tione instead of Tractatus unicus); these typos do not occur in the 1568 edition. 
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referuntur 1568] feruntur 1531; Caput v.4 igitur 1568] gitur 1531; Caput 1v.2.c 
metiri 1568] mentiri 1531. Accordingly, we have followed the text of the 1568 edi- 
tion for these passages. We have also followed the text of the 1568 edition for 
those passages where it would otherwise have been impossible to choose one 
of the two variants: Caput 111.2.iii.a ametur 1568] amatur 1531; Caput I11.2.iv.a 
genitura 1568] nascitura 1531; Caput 111.2.iii.b illi 1568] sibi 1531; Caput 1v.2.iv.c.a 
dicit 1568] inquit 1531. In two specific cases, however, where the 1568 edition 
was apparently misleading, we have opted for the variant given in the 1531 edi- 
tion: Caput Iv.3.ii illam] illa 1568 and Caput v ab antiquis 1521] de antiquis 1568. 
Finally, in one single case, it was necessary to propose a conjecture since the 
text was manifestly incorrect in both editions: Caput 1v.2.iii.c percipiunt corr.] 
praecipiunt 1521 and 1568. 

For both versions, we have added to the text a series of titles and subtitles 
that are marked in brackets and italic font: all these indications are not present 
in the original but are meant by us to make Javelli's subtle and often "Scholastic" 
arguments as clear as possible to the modern reader. To the same purpose, our 
edition has standardized some aspects of Javelli's Latin, such as the punctua- 
tion and the spelling: we not only make a systematic distinction between the 
letters s and f, but we also distinguish between v and u following the modern 
usage. All abbreviations have been made explicit, so that all ‘&’ signs have been 
transformed into ‘et’, ‘2. into ‘secundo’, ‘Aristo. into ‘Aristoteles’, and ‘Sortes’ into 
‘Socrates’. However, we have maintained the distinction in spelling between 
‘bene fortunati’ and 'benefortunati. Finally, in order to indicate both the differ- 
ent readings found in the two editions—for Version B—and the options we 
have chosen in the edition of the Latin text—for Version A and for Version B— 
we have used the following system of abbreviations: 


add. | addidimus 

corr.  COrreximus 

ed. editio 

edd. ^ editiones 

om. omisit / omiserunt 
scrip. scripsimus 
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142 CHAPTER 6 
2 Version A 


D. Chrysostomi Iavelli Canapicii, Ordinis Praedicatorum, Tractatus de bona for- 
tuna. 


Volentes tradere notitiam de bona fortuna secundum opinionem Aristotelis, 
distinguemus praesentem tractatum in quatuor capita. In primo investigatur 
quid sit bona fortuna. In secundo declaratur circa que bona ponitur esse. In 
tertio investigatur quod genus hominum dicitur benefortunatum. In quarto 
declaratur quot proprietates habent benefortunati. 


CAPUT I. Quid sit bona fortuna 

(1. A definition of good fortune according to Aristotle) 

Circa primum capitulum nota, secundum Philosophum in libro De bona for- 
tuna, quod sic diffinitur: bona fortuna est naturalis impetus causatus a deo in 
anima nostra ut est motor totius naturae. 

(2. Systematic explanation of this definition) 

(i. “A natural impetus" ...) 

(a. Statement and general explanation) 


Primo, dicitur “naturalis impetus" idest naturalis inclinatio ad aliquod bonum 
prosequendum, puta ad inveniendum thesaurum. 


(b. Note one the particular meaning of the term “natural” in this definition) 


Et dicitur naturalis non quod fit ut in pluribus hominibus, imo est ut in pau- 
cioribus, sicut etiam dicimus quod homo naturalem inclinationem habet ad 
virtutes et tamen pauci sequuntur virtutes. 


3 This definition of good fortune is not taken literally from the Book on Good Fortune (hence- 
forth: Liber), but rather it consists of a summary of all the definitions given in this text. This 
synthetic formula gives the basis of Javelli's further explanation of the nature of good fortune, 
each step of which is devoted to the explanation and justification of three portions of this for- 
mula: “A natural impetus" in (i), “caused by God" in (ii) and “as He is the mover of all nature" 
in (iii). 
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Treatise on good fortune by D. Chrysostomus Iavelli of the Canavese district, mem- 
ber of the order of the preachers 


Wanting to transmit a doctrine on good fortune according to Aristotle's opin- 
ion, we will divide the present treatise into four chapters. In the first, we exam- 
ine what good fortune is. In the second, we state what goods it is supposed 
to concern. In the third, we examine which sort of human being is said to be 
well-fortuned. In the fourth we say how many particular characteristics the 
well-fortuned have. 


CHAPTER I. What good fortune is. 

(1. A definition of good fortune according to Aristotle) 

Concerning the first chapter, note that, according to the Philosopher in the 
Book on Good Fortune, this concept is defined as follows: good fortune is a nat- 
ural impetus caused by God in our soul as He is the mover of all nature.? 

(2. Systematic explanation of this definition) 

(i. “A natural impetus" ...) 

(a. Statement and general explanation) 

Firstly, in the Book on Good Fortune good fortune is said to be a “natural impe- 
tus”, i.e. a natural inclination to pursue a certain good, for example to find 
treasure.* 

(b. Note on the particular meaning of the term "natural" in this definition) 

And good fortune is said to be natural not in the sense that it happens to the 
majority of human beings, but rather in the sense that it occurs infrequently,> 


as we also say that all human beings have a natural inclination to the virtues 
and nevertheless few follow the virtues. 


4 The example of the finding of treasure comes not from the Liber as such, but from some other 
passages of the Aristotelian corpus: see supra chapter 3, section 3, note 19. 
5 Literally: “in the sense that it occurs in a minority of cases”. 
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144 CHAPTER 6 
(c. Note on the nature of the "impetus" under consideration in this definition) 


Quomodo autem sit naturalis impetus? Nota quod in homine est duplex impe- 
tus, id est inclinatio, scilicet rationis et voluntatis. Item impetus rationis, id est 
intellectus, est duplex, id est impetus rationis ut ratio est, et impetus rationis 
ut quaedam natura est. Et isti sic distinguuntur, nam ratio potest moveri ad 
aliquod bonum dupliciter. Primo a seipsa ut est activata specie intelligibilis, 
secundo a deo ut a primo movente cui subicitur omne mobile. 


Quando movetur a seipsa, dicitur impetus rationis ut ratio est, sicut puta 
quando ratio per speciem pomi cognovit bonum esse pomum, movetur et incli- 
natur ex sua cognitione ad pomum. Quando movetur a deo, dicitur impetus 
rationis ut est natura quaedam; non enim tunc movetur ad bonum ut praeco- 
gnitum, sed sic directa a primo motore. 


Eandem distinctionem intellige ex parte voluntatis. Nam voluntas potest 
moveri ad bonum et a seipsa et a deo. Quando movetur a seipsa, dicitur impe- 
tus esse in voluntate ut voluntas est. Quando movetur a deo, dicitur impetus 
esse in voluntate ut natura quaedam est, et talis impetus dicitur naturalis. 


Dicitur igitur quod bona fortuna est impetus naturalis, id est inclinatio causata 
in voluntate ut est natura quaedam, et non inquantum voluntas. 


(ii. [...] “caused by God" [...]) 


Dicitur secundo “causata a deo’, ut excludatur impetus qui causatur prima 
ratione vel voluntate, ut movetur a seipsa. 


8 sicutcorr.|seded. 1 adcorr.]abed. 16 voluntate corr.] voluntatem ed. 


6 Literally: “how this natural impetus is". 
7 Thecaseofthehuman appetite towards good fruit is a traditional example to dicuss the issue 
of the principles of human behavior in the Middle Ages. 
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(c. Note on the nature of the "impetus" under consideration in this definition) 


Now, how does the natural impetus work?® Note that in the human being there 
is a twofold impetus, i.e. a twofold inclination: one coming from reason and 
another coming from the will. Likewise, the impetus from reason that is from 
the intellect is twofold, i.e. the impetus of reason as far as it is reason, and the 
impetus of reason as far as it is a certain nature. And these are distinguished in 
this way, for reason might be moved towards a certain good in a twofold way. 
First by itself insofar as it has been activated by the intelligible species, and 
second by God insofar as He is the first mover to which every moving thing is 
subjected. 


When it is moved by itself, it is said to be an impetus of reason as far as it is 
reason, as for example when reason knows, through the species of the fruit, 
that the fruit is good, it is moved and inclined to the fruit by its knowledge.” 
When it is moved by God, it is said to be an impetus of reason as far as it is a 
certain nature; indeed, in this case it is not moved to the good as far as it has 
been previously known, but directed in this way by the first mover. 


Think of the same distinction from the perspective of the will. For the will 
might be moved to the good by itself and by God. When it is moved by itself, 
one says that there is an impetus in the will as far as it is the will. When it is 
moved by God, one says that there is an impetus in the will as far as it is a cer- 
tain nature, and such an impetus is said to be natural. 


So, the Book on Good Fortune says that? good fortune is a natural impetus, i.e. 
an inclination caused in the will as far as itis a certain nature, and not as far as 
it is a will. 


(ii. [...] “caused by God" [...]) 


Secondly, in the Book on Good Fortune it is said that this impetus is “caused by 
God”, so as to exclude the impetus that is caused firstly by reason or the will 
insofar as these faculties are moved by themselves.? 


8 Literally: “It is said that [...]" But as the doctrine discussed here by Javelli is clearly that of the 
Liber de bona fortuna, we have translated the sentence accordingly. 

g So, according to Javelli, Aristotle’s account of good fortune in the Liber de bona fortuna is 
deliberately theological in nature: the Philosopher accounts for good fortune by referring it 
to God's causality exclusively. 
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(iii. [...] “as He is the mover of all nature") 
(a. Statement and general explanation) 


Dicitur tertio “ut est motor totius naturae”, nam deus omnem rem naturalem ex 
sua providentia movet in debitum sibi bonum. Sic et voluntatem potest incli- 
nare ad prosequendum aliquod bonum non praecognitum per praecedentem 
discursum rationis. Et talis operatio sine cognitione praecedente dicitur bona 
fortuna. 


(b. Justification by means of a famous passage of the Liber) 


Nam, ut ait Philosophus in libro De bona fortuna, si quaeras a bene fortunato 
quare sic operatur, puta quare hic fodiat et non illic, respondebit se nescire, nisi 
quod cor sic dictat sibi, credens se impelli ab aliquo principio extrinseco. 


(c. Corollary: the comparaison with the men who are moved by God) 


Unde bene fortunati assimilantur iis qui moventur a deo aeterno. Tales enim sic 
moti a deo secundum aliquam rationem et praecognitionem habent impetum 
ad consequendum aliquod bonum. Ex his igitur patet quid sit bona fortuna. 


CAPUT II: Circa quae bona ponitur 


Circa secundum capitulum videndum est circa quae bona ponitur esse bona 
fortuna. 


(1. Main statement: good fortune concerns the external goods) 


Unde nota quod, cum duplicia sunt bona— scilicet exteriora (ut divitiae, digni- 
tas, dominium, honor) etinteriora, quae dicuntur bona animi (ut scientia et alii 


10 Literally: “[...] every natural reality [...]”: by this phrase, Javelli seems to refer both to natu- 
ral reality as a whole taken as such and to the exhaustive collection of all the beings present 
in it. 

11 The idea that the human “heart” is at the origin of the irrational actions that finally prove 
to be well-fortuned is not present in Aristotle but in Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna. 
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(iii. [...] “as He is the mover of all nature”) 
(a. Statement and general explanation) 


Thirdly, it is said “as He is the mover of all nature”, for God, by his providence, 
moves all natural reality! towards the good that is appropriate to it. In this way, 
He might also incline the will to pursue some good that is not known in advance 
through any rational process. And such an inclination without any preceding 
knowledge is said to be good fortune. 


(b. Justification by means of a famous passage from the Liber) 


For, as the Philosopher says in the Book on Good Fortune, if you ask the well- 
fortuned man why he performs in this way, for example why he digs here and 
not there, he will answer that he does not know except for the fact that his 
heart prescribes him to act in this way," for he believes that he is driven by 
some external principle.! 


(c. Corollary: the comparison with the men who are moved by God) 


This is why the well-fortuned are likened to those who are moved by the Eter- 
nal God. Indeed, those moved in this way by God according to a certain reason 
and forethought have an impetus to obtain a certain good. So, from this, it is 
made clear what good fortune is. 


CHAPTER II: The goods with which good fortune is assumed to be concerned 


Concerning the second chapter, one shall see which goods good fortune is 
assumed to be concerned with. 


(1. Main statement: good fortune concerns the external goods) 


In order to do this, you must note that, since goods are of two kinds—i.e. exter- 
nal (such as wealth, dignity, property, honours) and internal, which are called 


12 Cf. Aristotle (2016: 1207a 38-1207b 03): “In anima enim inest natura tale quo impetu fer- 
imur sine ratione ad que utique bene habebimus. Et si quis interroget sic habentem, 
‘propter quid hoc placet tibi operari’, ‘Nescio’, inquid, ‘sed placet michi, simile patiens hiis 
qui a deo aguntur." See supra chapter 1, section 3, note 40. 
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habitus morales ac intellectuales) ex sententia Aristotelis—, et beatus Thomas 
in tertio libro Contra Gentiles, capitulo 92, fortunae bona ponit esse circa bona 
exteriora et non circa bona animi. 


(2. Justification of the main statement) 


Cuius ratio est: bona fortunae praeter intentionem sunt; ea enim quae a fortuna 
eveniunt praeter intentionem fiunt, ex secundo Physicorum, bona vero mora- 
lia, quae sunt bona animi, non eveniunt praeter intentionem nam intellectione 
consistunt, ut patet in secundo et tertio Ethicorum; ergo bona fortuna versatur 
circa bona exteriora et non circa bona animi. Propterea, ut Philosophus, “Nul- 
lus utique iustum vel fortem bene fortunatum dicit" Erit ergo fortuna respectu 
eorum bonorum quae non subiiciuntur voluntati vel electioni nostrae, qualia 
sunt bona exteriora. 


2 fortunae corr.] fortuna ed. 


13 This term, which is frequently used to render the Latin term habitus, has a specific mea- 
ning in this context. Following Aristotle's understanding of the Greek term EE (that is 
generally translated in Latin by habitus), it means a disposition that has been ingrained 
in the individual for a long time, so that it is stable and permanent—contrary to the 8t&- 
6ectc (or dispositio), which is not permanent. Following Aristotle there are two kinds of 
habits, namely intellectual and moral habits: human “science” (scientia) belongs to the 
first category, whereas human “virtue” (virtus) belongs to the second. 

14 The distinction between the internal and the external goods is not as clear in Aristotle 
as it is in Giles of Rome. A passage where this distinction is made very explicit is Giles's 
Commentary on the Rhetoric, chapter 5 of Book 1. There, Aristotle defines human happi- 
ness by enumerating its "constitutive parts" (1360b 6; 19) and posits a distinction between 
"external" and "internal" goods (1360b 26-30) but without giving a complete list of the 
items belonging to each category. In commenting on this passage, Giles gives such a list: 
see Giles of Rome (1515: I, 5, 21"). See Cordonier (2014C: 80-100). 
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goods of the soul (such as knowledge and other moral and intellectual habits!?) 
following Aristotle's doctrine!^—, also the blessed Thomas in the third book 
Against the Gentiles, in chapter 92, claims that the goods of fortune concern 
the external goods and not the goods of the soul. 


(2. Justification of the main statement) 


And the reason of this is the following: the goods of fortune are contrary to 
intention.!6 Indeed, the events caused by fortune take place contrary to inten- 
tion, according to the second book of Physics; on the contrary, moral goods, 
which are the goods of the soul, do not happen contrary to intention, for they 
consist in thinking, as is made clear in the second and third books of Ethics; so, 
good fortune revolves around the external goods and not around the goods of 
the soul.!? Because of this, as the Philosopher says, “No one, in any case, will say 
that a just or a brave man is well-fortuned”.!® So, there will be fortune in relation 
to the goods that are not subjected to our will or to our choice and these are the 
external goods. 


15 X Thomas Aquinas (1926: 280b): "Quia vero fortuita sunt quae sunt praeter intentionem; 
bona autem moralia praeter intentionem esse non possunt, cum in electione consistant: 
respectu eorum non potest dici aliquis bene vel male fortunatus; licet respectu eorum 
possit aliquis dici bene vel male natus, quando ex naturali dispositione corporis est aptus 
ad electiones virtutum vel vitiorum. Respectu autem exteriorum bonorum, quae praeter 
intentionem homini evenire possunt, potest dici homo et bene natus, et bene fortunatus, 
eta deo gubernatus, et ab angelis custoditus.” 

16 The term "intention" is absent from the Liber itself, but is very frequent in the summary of 
this text given by Thomas Aquinas's Summa contra Gentiles Book 111, chapter 92: there, the 
phrase "contrary to intention" (praeter intentionem) as that used by Javelli appears to say 
that good fortune is not under the control of human reason; see Thomas Aquinas (1926: 
280b), quoted just supra chapter 6, section 1, note 15. 

17 This argument is based on a syllogism that might be summarized as follows: first (major 
premise), good fortune is the cause of events that are contrary to the intention; second 
(second premise), the moral goods do not happen contrary to intention; so (conclusion), 
good fortune is not the cause of moral goods and— since the only kind of goods beside 
the moral goods are the external goods—fortune revolves around them. Despite its for- 
mal validity, this argument is not totally compelling since the justification given for the 
major premise is not satisfactory. Indeed, the notion of fortune under consideration in 
the second book of Aristotle's Physics is not the same as the notion of fortune under con- 
sideration in the Liber: the differences between these two concepts are made clear in the 
second version of Javelli's commentary, see infra Version B, Caput 1.2.iv.a and b, pp.188 and 
190. 

18 Cf Aristotle (2016: 1207a 20—22): "Propter quod iustum, secundum quod iustum, nullus 
dicet bene fortunatum neque fortem neque totaliter eorum qui secundum virtutem nul- 
lum. In nobis enim est hec et habere et non habere.” 
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(3. The subordination of good fortune to human happiness) 


Ex quo sequitur correllarie quod, licet bona fortuna adminiculet felicitati 
humanae et praesertim felicitati politicae, ut placet Aristoteli in libro De bona 
fortuna, non tamen ipsa est felicitas humana, quia in nullo exteriori bonum 
consistit iuxta sententiam Philosophi in septimo libro Politicorum, ubi inquit: 
“in nullo exteriori bono locanda est felicitas, cuius rei nobis testis est deus, 
qui beatus est non propter aliquod bonum extrinsecum, sed propter seipsum." 
Patet igitur circa quae bona versatur bona fortuna. 


CAPUT 111: Qui sunt bene fortunati 


Circa tertium capitulum videndum est, secundum Philosophum et Egidium ibi- 
dem commentantem, qui sint benefortunati. 


(1. The three sorts of human beings who are well-fortuned) 
Et dico quod sunt tria genera hominum. 

(i. The rude men) 

(a. General statement and explanation) 


Primo, qui sunt rudis et tardi ingenii dicuntur benefortunati, non autem sapien- 
tes. 


3 politicae corr.] policiae ed. 


19 The idea is that good fortune is subordinate to political happiness as far as it contributes 
to it. This idea, as well as the very Latin verbs corresponding to it (adminiculari, felici- 
tas politica) are key-terms in the prologue of Giles's Sententia de bona fortuna: see supra 
chapter 3, section 1, note 6. 

20 This idea does not come directly from the Liber, but from Giles's Sententia de bona for- 
tuna, whose prologue claims that fortune is necessary for political happiness—meaning 
worldly happiness. See supra chapter 3, section 1, note 6. 

21 X Aristotle, Politics VII, 1323a 38-1323b 32 in Aristotle (1872: 240—243): “Nos autem ipsis dice- 
mus quod facile quidem de hiis et per opera pervenire fidem, videntes quia acquirunt 
et conservant non virtutes extrinsecis, sed illa hiis, et vivendo feliciter, sive in gaudere 
est sive in virtute hominibus sive in ambobus, quia magis existit ornatis moribus quidem 
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(3. The subordination of good fortune to human happiness) 


As a corollary of this, it follows that, although good fortune is made subordi- 
nate? to human happiness and above all to political happiness, as Aristotle 
argues in his Book on Good Fortune,?° nevertheless it is not equal to human 
happiness, because it does not consist of any external good according to the 
doctrine of the Philosopher in the seventh book of Politics where he says: *hap- 
piness must not be situated in any external good, and the witness of this for all 
of us is God, who is happy not because of a certain external good, but because 
of himself"?! So, it becomes clear with which kinds of goods is good fortune 
concerned.22 


CHAPTER III: Who are well-fortuned? 


Concerning the third chapter, it shall be seen who are the well-fortuned men 
according to Aristotle and to Giles when he comments on the same text. 


(1. The three sorts of human beings who are well-fortuned) 

And I say that there are three sorts of human beings who are well-fortuned. 
(i. The rude men) 

(a. General statement and explanation) 


First, those who are of a rude and tardy spirit are called well-fortuned, but not 
the wise men. 


et intellectu ad excessum, circa extrinsecam autem possessionem bonorum mediocribus 
quam hiis, qui illa quidem possident ampliora opportunis, in hiis autem deficiunt: quin 
immo et secundum rationem considerantibus facile conspicabile est. [...] Quod quidem 
igitur unicuique felicitatis adiacet tantum, quantum quidem virtutis et prudentiae et eius 
quod est agere secundum has, sit concessum nobis teste deo utentibus, qui felix quidem 
est et beatus propter nullum autem extrinsecorum bonorum, sed propter seipsum ipse et 
propterea quod qualis quis est secundum naturam, quoniam et bonam fortunam a felici- 
tate propter hoc necessarium esse alteram (bonorum quidem enim quae extra animam 
causa [caussa Susemihl] casus et fortuna, iustus autem nullus neque temperatus a for- 
tuna neque propter fortunam est): habitum autem est et eisdem rationibus opportunum 
et civitatem felicem esse eam quae optima et agentem bene.” 

22 Literally: “around which kinds of goods good fortune revolves.” The same phrase “to revolve 
around" (versari circa [...]) was used above in the course of the Chapter. 
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(b. Justification) 


Et huius ratio est, secundum Philosophum et Egidium, quia sicut bruta magis 
percipiunt naturales instinctus et influxus caelestium corporum quibus agunt 
vel patiuntur quam homines eo quod homines dediti rationi et considerationi 
impediuntur ne tales impetus vel fluxus percipiant, sic inter homines magis 
sapientes magis impediuntur ne tales impetus percipiant vel prosequantur 
eo quod nihil inconsiderate et nisi ex praecognitione diligenti aliquid agere 
volunt, haec autem consideratio impedit bonam fortunam. 


Et propterea inquit Philosophus in libro De bona fortuna: “Ubi est plurima 
fortuna, ibi est minimus intellectus”. Hinc exorta sunt illa duo proverbia. Pri- 
mum: “cui inest bona fortuna, ei parvum sufficit ingenium”, secundum: “puri et 
insipientes plerunque vaticinari solent”. Operantur enim secundum impetus et 
influxus ab extrinseco sive a caelo sive a deo ut primo motore immissos, et non 
ex discursu rationis vel electionis. 


7 inconsiderate scrip.] in considerate ed. 


23 It might seem strange to say that the “instincts” must be perceived to be able to influence 
the behavior of living beings. But all the readers of the Liber agree on this and consider that 
good fortune happens for a given individual only if he is receptive enough to the superior 
influences (divine or celestial) that are the ultimate factors of good fortune. 

24 The Latin text contains a further qualification: “the animals perceive the natural instincts 
and the influences coming from the celestial bodies by which they act or suffer more than 
etc.’, but we have skipped this because it makes the translation difficult and does not add 
much to the meaning of the sentence. Here, Javelli refers to a basic assumption of the 
medieval worldview, namely that all the natural beings present in the sublunary world, 
and more particularly the living beings, are influenced by the celestial bodies—in their 
actions as well as in their “passions”. Indeed, the two Aristotelian categories of “action” and 
“passion” are typical for the sublunary world, the one which is submitted to the permanent 
generation and corruption of things, contrary to the supralunary—or heavenly—world, 
which is devoid of any corruptibility. So Javelli's explanation is the following: rude men are 
much more receptive than the others to celestial influence that is ultimately able to give 
good fortune to the living beings; the reason for this receptivity of rude men is that they are 
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(b. Justification) 


And the reason of this is the following, according to the Philosopher and 
to Giles. As the animals perceive the natural instincts and the influences 
coming from the celestial bodies? more than human beings because human 
beings, since they are occupied with the activity of reason and with inquiry, 
are impeded to perceive such celestial impetuses and fluxes,?5 in the same way 
among human beings the wiser are more impeded to perceive or to follow such 
impetuses because they do not want to act without inquiry?6 or without dili- 
gent forethought, and this inquiry is an obstacle for good fortune.?” 


And because of this the Philosopher says in the Book on Good Fortune, “where 
there is most fortune, there is least intellect”28 From this come two proverbs. 
The first is: "spirit is of little help for he who has good fortune"?? The second is: 
"the pure and foolish often have the gift of prophecy" Indeed, they act following 
the impetus and the influence coming to them from outside, be it from heaven 
or from God as the first mover, and not out of a rational process or choice. 


not occupied with any intellectual activity that would distract them from the perception 
of this influence and from acting according to it. 

25 Seelohannes Vath, Questiones Quodlibetales, Paris, Bibl. nat. lat. 16089, fol. 547^: "Alia ques- 
tio habetlocum supralibrum De animalibus: est questio quare aliqua animalia sicut gallus 
etc. magis percipiunt horas diei vel noctis quam homo. Hoc enim supponunt astronomi et 
magi, qui de talibus futuris pronosticant, et causa huius est, [quia] sicut dicitur in libro de 
bona fortuna, quod ista animalia recipiunt aliquos instinctus a corporibus celestibus et sic 
alterantur. Unde bene percipiunt alterationes istas, quia non moventur aliis multis oper- 
ationibus nobilioribus, sc. velle et intelligere, et per has occupatus non potest percipere 
illas alterationes modicas in horis." This is the transcription given in Cordonier (2010: 742, 
n. 86), which differs from the one provided by Grabmann (1944: 17-28). On Vath, see Cova 
(1992). 

26 Literally, *inconsiderately". 

27 See Giles of Rome's Sententia de bona fortuna 1247b 29: "Ideo bruta, habentia appetitum 
sensitivum absque ratione, quasi non operantur nisi determinate et ex naturali instinctu, 
et in suis operibus magis aguntur quam agunt. In homine vero, si huiusmodi appetitus 
est altior et est susceptivus virtutis, hoc non est propter se, sed propter rationem qui est 
aptus naturatus obedire." For this passage by Giles, which has not yet appeared in mod- 
ern edition, we rely on four manuscript witnesses that prove especially significant for the 
tradition of this text. Their list is mentioned supra chapter 4, section 1, note 9. 

28 Aristotle (2016:1207a 05): “[...] ubi autem plurima fortuna, ibi minimus intellectus"—see 
infra notes 29 and 66. 

29 See Ibid. (1207a 03-05): "Propter quod et ubi plurimus intellectus et ratio, ibi minima for- 
tuna, ubi autem plurima fortuna, ibi minimus intellectus", quoted infra note 66. 
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(ii. The simple and solitary men) 
(a. General statement and explanation) 


Secundo, homines simplices, id est rebus agibilibus non dediti, sed solitarie et 
privati viventes, dicuntur bene fortunati. 


(b. Justification) 


Cuius ratio est, secundum Aristotelem in libro De bona fortuna, quia sicut 
coeci, non videntes varia visibilia, maioris et fortioris sunt memoriae eo quod 
per visum non trahuntur ad varia obiecta quibus distrahitur memoria, sic sim- 
plices et solitarii, non distracti per varia agibilia quibus quodammodo moecha- 
tur ratio practica, magis percipiunt tenaciusque retinent hos divinos impetus 
quibus quis dicitur bene fortunatus. 


(c. Their ability to achieve prophecy) 


Unde et Albertus Magnus in libro De anima inquit: qui sunt bonae imagina- 
tivae, ut solitariae vitae, efficiuntur prophetiae. Quod verum est loquendo de 


30 Cf. Ibid. (1248a 39-b 03): "Propter quod melancolici et recte divinantes (videtur enim prin- 
cipium, amissa ratione, valere magis) et quemadmodum ceci memorantur magis amissis- 
que hiis qui ad visibilia, virtuosius esse quod memoratur.” 

31 One might wonder what precisely is meant here by Javelli when he refers to the “actions 
to be done" (agibilia). A first possible answer is that these actions are all the actions that 
make up human life: then, Javelli's idea here is that the simple men, not being able to 
use their reason to deliberate on such actions, are thus devoid of any concern about them 
and, accordingly, are not distracted by them at all; this absence of any practical distraction 
makes them more sensitive to the celestial influences that are ultimately responsible for 
being well-fortuned. A second possible answer is more precise, and it is that Javelli means 
here, by the "actions to be done" the political or civil life; according to this interpretation, 
his idea would then be that simple men, by not being concerned about having a role in 
society, are more sensitive to the celestial influences that are responsible for being well- 
fortuned. 
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(ii. The simple and solitary men) 
(a. General statement and explanation) 


Second, simple human beings, namely those who are not concerned with life 
in society, but who live alone and by themselves, are said to be well-fortuned. 


(b. Justification) 


And the reason of this, according to Aristotle in the Book on Good Fortune, is the 
following: as the blind, since they cannot see the various things, have a greater 
and stronger memory because they are not attracted by sight towards diverse 
objects by which the memory is distracted,?? in the same way the simple and 
lonely, not distracted by the diverse actions to be done?! in which practical rea- 
son is in some way involved, perceive more and capture in a more persistent 
way those divine impetuses by which one is said to be well-fortuned. 


(c. Their ability to achieve prophecy) 


This is also why Albert the Great, in the book De Anima, says: those who have 
a good imaginative faculty, as the ones who conduct a solitary life, achieve 
prophecy.®? And this is true of natural prophecy, which is addressed by Avi- 


32 See Albert the Great’s De anima, Liber 111, tractatus 1, capitulum 4 in Albert the Great 
(1968: 168-169): “Et hoc est quod dixerunt quidam philosophi in philosophia naturali mul- 
tum excellentes, quod istae virtutes in brutis potius aguntur a natura quam agant, in 
homine autem potius agunt quam agantur, quia in homine natura instrumentaliter tan- 
tum deservit eis, in brutis autem secundum aliquid movet eas potius quam moveantur 
ab eis. Ista enim vis est quae plurimum impedit intellectum, eo quod nimis occupat ani- 
mam compositione et divisione imaginationum et intentionum, quarum magna copia est 
apud eam, quia non tantum potest componere recepta a sensibus, sed etiam fingere his 
similia. Et quia intellectus conceptiones ut frequenter non sunt similes imaginibus et fic- 
tionibus phantasiae, ideo quando vestit concepta imaginibus et intentionibus plerumque 
generat deceptionem et errorem, maxime autem quando aliquid de caelestibus et divi- 
nis intellectui imprimitur. Haec est causa quod somnia, quae sunt prophetiae futurorum 
plerumque applicata ad imagines, fiunt illusiones et deceptiones. Sed quando applicat 
conceptibus intellectus imagines et intentiones congruas, tunc adhuc indigent interpre- 
tatione compositiones imaginum et intentionum, eo quod non conveniunt conceptibus 
divinis et caelestibus imagines et intentiones sensibilium nisi secundum metaphoram. De 
his autem in scientia de somno et vigilia dicemus." 
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prophetia naturali, de qua tractat Avicenna in Sexto Naturalium, id est in suo 
libro de anima, et Philosophus in libro De somno et vigilia. 


(iii. The melancholics) 
(a. General statement and explanation) 


Tertio, melancolici dicuntur bene fortunati, ut vult Philosophus in libro De 
bona fortuna, quoniam cum habeant cogitationes fixas ex sui complexione ter- 
restri, tenacius recipiunt hos divinos impetus et influxus caelestes atque secun- 
dum eas operantur. 


(b. Consequence: the ability of the melancholic men to predict the future) 


Unde melancolici dicuntur prae aliis hominibus divinare ac de futuris conjec- 
turare. 


CAPUT IV: Quae sint proprietates benefortunatorum 


Circa caput quartum declarandum est quae sint proprietates bene fortunato- 
rum. 


(1. Being well-fortuned as such: three characteristics given by Aristotle) 


Et dico secundum Philosophum in eodem libro quod sunt tres praecipue. 


33 Avicenna, Liber de Anima seu Sextus de Naturalibus, 1v, 2 in Avicenna (1968: 12-34). 

34 The passage to which Javelli refers under the title De somno et vigilia is actually to be found 
in a section of the treatise known to us as De divinatione per somnum (464a 27-464b 04). 
Therein, Aristotle argues that simple, foolish, or melancholic men are better at predic- 
ting future events in their dreams. Javelli’s reference is in line with the medieval tradition. 
Indeed, in the medieval tradition, the three treatises De somno et vigilia, De insomniis, 
and De divinatione per somnum were often considered part of one and the same book 
entitled De somno et vigilia. This usage is reflected, for instance, in the following edition 
of Aristotle’s writings: In presenti volumine infrascripta invenies opuscula Aristotelis cum 
expositionibus [...] Sanctus Thomas |...] De somno & vigilia. [...], Venezia: Bonetus Locatel- 
lus, 1507. Hence Javelli's way of referring to the treatise. 

35 Literally: “fix cogitations” (cogitationes fixas). This phrase seems to refer to the melan- 
cholics' condition of being immersed and lost in their speculations and of having "obses- 
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cenna in the Sixth book of the Natural Philosophy, i.e. his book De Anima,?? and 
by the Philosopher in the book On Sleep and Waking.?* 


(iii. The melancholics) 
(a. General statement and explanation) 


Third, the melancholics are said to be well-fortuned, as the Philosopher 
claimed in the Book on Good Fortune because, since they have set ideas?? given 
their earthy complexion, they receive these divine impetuses and celestial 
influences in a stronger way, and they also act according to them in a stronger 
way. 


(b. Consequence: the ability of the melancholics to predict the future) 


This is why the melancholics are said to predict the future and to conjecture on 
it more than other human beings. 


CHAPTER IV: What are the characteristics of the well-fortuned 


Concerning the fourth chapter, one shall say what are the characteristics of the 
well-fortuned.56 


(1. Being well-fortuned as such: three characteristics given by Aristotle) 


And I say, according to the Philosopher in the same book, that these are prin- 
cipally three. 


sions”. This last term seems to have appeared in vernacular languages not earlier than the 
end of the sixteenth century, with the meaning of demonic possession, but the idea is of 
course more ancient. At any rate, Javelli’s claims here seem to result from a mechanistic 
view of the melancholic disease: if the melancholic men are obsessed by set ideas, it is 
because their bodily complexion (or: their “temperament”) contains more earth than the 
other three elements (it is “earthy”) and, hence, proves to be more prone to retaining the 
ideas and imaginations coming to their minds. So, when these people receive some “cele- 
stial influence” suggesting to act in this or that (irrational) way, they prove to be not only 
more receptive to them, but also more able to follow these suggestions and, accordingly, 
to be well-fortuned in their actions. 

36 —_Javelli’s discussion is made in two distinct steps: first, he mentions three characteristics 
given by Aristotle (1) and second, he adds some further explanations given by Aquinas (2). 
Interestingly, the characteristics discussed in (1) are either negative— "the well-fortuned 
are not x" (i) and “the well-fortuned do not y" (ii) —and comparative —“the well-fortuned 
have more wisdom than other men" (iii)—. 
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(i. First characteristic) 


Prima, benefortunati non diriguntur in operationibus suis secundum praeco- 
gnitionem aliquam vel discursu rationis, sed tantum a primo principio impel- 
lente eorum appetitum, ita quod non aliqua arte vel scientia operantur, sed 
solum deo primo motore movente. 


(ü. Second characteristic) 


Secunda, benefortunati non indigent consilio, nam ut placet Aristoteli habent 
principium movens et dirigens eos quod est prestantius ratione humana et 
homine consulente; hoc enim principium est deus, quo nihil melius nihilque 
sapientius. 


(tii. Third characteristic) 


Tertia, benefortunati excedunt sapientiam prudentiamque quorumcumque 
sapientum. Nam solent ratiocinari et in rebus ambiguis se melius gubernant 
quocunque prudente. Non enim cognoscunt futura vel contingentia peritia 
humana aut experientia—ut quidam sagaces viri qui longa experientia aliquid 
coniecturant de futuris—, sed cognoscunt per divinum impetum, prout eorum 


2 non add.] om. ed. 


37 The phrase “deliberation or advice” stands for the single Latin term consilium. For in this 
single occurrence of the term in this first version of Javelli’s commentary, it seems that 
this term is ambiguous, meaning at the same time the internal “council” by which a given 
individual deliberates in view of a future action, and the piece of advice received by this 
individual from another individual: this ambiguity in meaning is strongly suggested by 
the following sentence, where Javelli says that the principle at the origin of good fortune 
is more efficient than "human reason and any possible human counselor" In the second 
version of Javelli's commentary, these two meanings are distinguished in a clearer way in 
the different occurrences of the term: see infra, on one side, Version B, Caput 1.2.iii.d, with 
note 94, Caput 111.1.i.b.8 with note 117 and, on the other side, Caput 111.1.i.d.8 with note 122. 

38 Another translation for praestantius (“more efficient") might be "superior". 

39 Cf. Aristotle (2016: 1248a 27-29): "Rationis autem principium non ratio, sed aliquid melius. 
Quid igitur utique erit melius et scientia et intellectu nisi deus? Virtus enim intellectus 
organum." 
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(i. First characteristic) 


The first is the following. The well-fortuned are not directed in their actions by 
any forethought or any rational process, but only by the first principle driving 
their appetite, so that they act not by any art or science, but only by the fact 
that God, the first mover, moves them. 


(ü. Second characteristic) 


The second is the following. The well-fortuned do not need any deliberation or 
advice;?? for as Aristotle argues they have a principle that moves and directs 
them and that is more efficient?? than human reason and any possible human 
counselor; indeed, this principle is God, to whom nothing is better and nothing 
wiser.39 


(tii. Third characteristic) 


The third is the following. The well-fortuned have more wisdom and pru- 
dence^? than any wise man whoever. In fact, they are used to calculating*! 
and, in problematic affairs, to governing themselves better than any prudent 
man. Indeed, they do not know the future or contingent events by virtue of 
human expertise or experience—like some experts who, through long expe- 
rience, conjecture something concerning future events—, but they know by 
means of a divine impetus, as far as their minds are moved by the glorious 


40 Itisdifficult to see in what these two terms, sapientia and prudentia, really differ for Javelli. 
Indeed, both terms usually translate the Greek gpdvyct. It seems that they are here con- 
sidered by Javelli as being equivalent. 

41 This term stands for ratiocinari, which finds its sole occurrence in the whole first version 
of Javelli's commentary in this passage—whereas the term appears many times in the sec- 
ond version. This different frequency of the term is not the only difference between the 
two versions of the text. For the main difference concerns the meaning and value given 
to this "calculation" Indeed, in the second and definitive version, it is clear that good for- 
tune has nothing to do with any kind of calculation made by the human individual in this 
or that particular situation, and Javelli regularly stresses the irrationality of the human 
actions that prove to be well-fortuned: see infra Caput 1.1.ii.c, pp. 174-175; Caput 1.2.iii.d, 
pp. 186—189; Caput 111.1.i.b, pp. 200—201; Caput v, passim, pp. 227—231. Instead, in this pas- 
sage of the first version, Javelli considers that the well-fortuned man is capable of a kind 
of calculation which renders him able to anticipate the results of his actions—as if the 
author had some difficulty to conceive the well-fortuned actions as being devoted of any 
kind of human reasoning. 
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mentem deus gloriosus movet, qui praeterita et ea quae existunt ac futura ex 
seipso cognoscit, ut vult Aristoteles in libro De bona fortuna. Et veritas sic est. 


(2. Being well-fortuned compared to other characterizations: the doctrine of Aqui- 
nas) 


Haec dicta sint de bona fortuna secundum scientiam Aristotelis. Nunc autem 
secundum opinionem thomisticam declarandum est quis sit benefortunatus 
vel male, et quis sit bene natus vel male. 


(i. Being well-fortuned) 
(a. Statement and general explanation) 


Unde adverte secundum beatum Thomam in tertio libro Contra Gentiles quod 
ille dicitur bene fortunatus qui ex impressionibus corporum caelestium et 
causarum superiorum inclinatur ad eligendum extrinsecum cuius utilitatem 
ex propria cognitione ignorat, ac recipit efficaciam ad consequendum illud 
bonum electum per impressionem alicuius qualitatis quae in eo causatur a 
caelo. 


12 inclinatur corr.] inclinat ed. 


42 This idea corresponds to a view of divine knowledge that is classical at least since Thomas 
Aquinas, namely that God knows all the creatures by and through his knowledge of his 
own essence, which is the principle of all of them. 

43 Cf. Aristotle (2016:1248a 38-40): “Hoc et bene videt et futurum et presens, et quorum periit 
ratio sic." 

44 Literally: “Be these things said [...]”. 

45  Inthis passage, Javelli examines the question of the properties of the well-fortuned even 
more deeply in using some elements taken from Aquinas's first discussion of the two chap- 
ters forming the Liber—in his Summa contra Gentiles. 

46 Thomas Aquinas's Summa contra Gentiles 111, 92 in Thomas Aquinas (1926: 279a-280a): 
"Ex his autem apparere potest quomodo aliquis possit dici bene fortunatus. Dicitur enim 
alicui homini bene secundum fortunam contingere, quando aliquod bonum accidit sibi 
praeter intentionem: sicut cum aliquis, fodiens in agro, invenit thesaurum, quem non 
quaerebat. Contingit autem aliquem operantem praeter intentionem operari propriam, 
non tamen praeter intentionem alicuius superioris, cui ipse subest: sicut, si dominus ali- 
quis praecipiat alicui servo quod vadat ad aliquem locum quo ipse alium servum iam 
miserat, illo ignorante, inventio conservi est praeter intentionem servi missi, non autem 
praeter intentionem domini mittentis; et ideo, licet per comparationem ad hunc servum 
sit fortuitum et casuale, non autem per comparationem ad dominum, sed est aliquid 
ordinatum. Cum igitur homo sit ordinatus secundum corpus sub corporibus caelestibus; 
secundum intellectum vero sub angelis, secundum voluntatem autem sub deo, potest 
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God, who knows, in knowing himself.?? past, present, and future events, as the 
Philosopher claims in the Book on Good Fortune.^? And this is the truth. 


(2. Being well-fortuned compared to other characterizations: the doctrine of Aqui- 
nas) 


These things are said*^^ on good fortune according to Aristotle's science. But 
now, following Thomist opinion, it must be argued who is well- or ill-fortuned, 
and who is well- or ill-born.45 


(i. Being well-fortuned) 
(a. Statement and general explanation) 


This is why you have to consider, according to the blessed Thomas in the third 
book of his Against the Gentiles, that the well-fortuned man is he who, through 
the imprints from the celestial bodies and the superior causes, is inclined to 
choose an exterior action the utility of which he ignores by virtue of his own 
knowledge,48 and receives the efficacy to obtain this chosen good through the 
imprint of a certain quality coming from heaven and that is caused in him.^? 


contingere aliquid praeter intentionem hominis quod tamen est secundum ordinem cae- 
lestium corporum, vel dispositionem angelorum, vel etiam dei. Quamvis autem deus solus 
directe ad electionem hominis operetur, tamen actio angeli operatur aliquid ad electio- 
nem hominis per modum persuasionis: actio vero corporis caelestis per modum dispo- 
nentis, inquantum corporales impressiones caelestium corporum in corpora nostra dispo- 
nunt ad aliquas electiones. Quando igitur aliquis ex impressione superiorum causarum, 
secundum praedictum modum, inclinatur ad aliquas electiones sibi utiles, quarum tamen 
utilitatem propria ratione non cognoscit; et cum hoc, ex lumine intellectualium substan- 
tiarum, illuminatur intellectus eius ad eadem agenda; et ex divina operatione inclinatur 
voluntas eius ad aliquid eligendum sibi utile cuius rationem ignorat: dicitur esse bene for- 
tunatus; et e contrario male fortunatus, quando ex superioribus causis ad contraria eius 
electio inclinatur; sicut de quodam dicitur Ierem. 22-30: ‘scribe virum istum sterilem, qui 
in diebus suis non prosperabitur"" 

47 Ibid. (280b-281a): “Consequitur autem homo ex superioribus causis et aliud auxilium, 
quantum ad exitus suarum actionum. Cum enim homo et eligere habeat, et prosequi 
quae eligit, in utroque a causis superioribus adiuvatur interdum, vel etiam impeditur. 
Secundum electionem quidem, ut dictum est, inquantum homo vel disponitur ad aliquid 
eligendum per caelestia corpora; vel quasi illustratur per angelorum custodiam; vel etiam 
inclinatur per operationem divinam. Secundum executionem vero, inquantum homo 
consequitur ex aliqua superiori causa robur et efficaciam ad implendum quod elegit. Quae 
quidem non solum a deo et ab angelis esse potest, sed etiam a corporibus caelestibus, 
inquantum talis efficacia in corpore sita est." 
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(b. Justification and further explanation on the basis of examples taken from Aqui- 
nas) 


Nam sicut a caelo causatur in magnete virtus et quaedam qualitas qua potest 
trahere ferrum, ita, ut inquit beatus Thomas, non est inconveniens quod in 
manu medici causetur a caelo aliqua virtus quae sufficiens est ad sanandum 
vulnus, et in manu militis qualitas qua potest expugnare hostem, et in manu 
agricolae qualitas qua proficit in serendo et plantando, ita quod operata sua ei 
videntur secundum bene placitum suum succedere. 


(c. Further examples: the man of letters and the prince’s servant) 


Idem dicimus de doctore, qui in omni suo eloquio gratus apparet; idem intellige 
de servitute principis, qui in omni suo obsequio gratiam acquirit coram prin- 
cipe et super alios exaltatur: cuncta haec proveniunt ex qualitatibus impressis 
a corpore caelesti in suo ortu, quibus homines redduntur bene fortunati. Hinc 
provenit illud dictum: “necesse est medicum esse natura prudentem et bene 
fortunatum”. 


(ii. Being ill-fortuned) 
(a. General characterization) 


Male fortunatus est ille qui a corpore caelesti inclinatur ad aliquod sibi noci- 
vum vel inutile eligendum, cuius nocumentum ex propria cognitione ignorat, 
qui et prosequitur illud ex mala qualitate sibi a caelo impressa vel si aliquid 
bonum aggreditur non prosperatur in illo ex adverso influxu. 


6 qua corr.] quae ed. 


48 Thomas Aquinas's Summa contra Gentiles 111, 92 in Thomas Aquinas (1926: 281a): “Mani- 
festum est enim quod etiam inanimata corpora quasdam vires et efficacias a caelestibus 
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(b. Justification and further explanation on the basis of examples taken from 
Aquinas) 


For as heaven causes a power and a certain quality in the magnet so that it 
can attract iron, in the same way, as the blessed Thomas says, it is not inco- 
herent that in the physicians' hand a certain power is caused from heaven that 
is sufficient to heal an injury, and in the soldier's hand a quality by which he 
might fight against the enemy, and in the farmer's hand a quality by which he 
does well in sowing and in planting, so that his works seem to him to succeed 
according to his own desire.^9 


(c. Further examples: the man of letters and the prince s servant) 


We say the same of the man of letters who appears pleasing in all his speeches; 
think the same concerning the prince's servants, who in all their gestures of 
respect acquire the prince's benevolence and are promoted above the others: 
all these facts come from the qualities imprinted in them by the celestial body 
at their birth,49 and by which these human beings are rendered well-fortuned. 
This is where this saying comes from: "It is necessary that the physician be by 
nature wise and well-fortuned”. 


(ii. Being ill-fortuned) 
(a. General characterization) 


The ill-fortuned man is he who is inclined by a celestial body to choose some- 
thing detrimental or useless to him, the detriment of which he ignores by his 
own knowledge. Also, he pursues this because of a bad quality imprinted in him 
by heaven or, if he achieves a certain good, he does not gain from it because of 
a contrary influence. 


corporibus consequuntur, etiam praeter eas quae ad qualitates activas et passivas elemen- 
torum consequuntur, quas etiam non est dubium caelestibus corporibus esse subiectas: 
sicut quod magnes attrahat ferrum, habet ex virtute caelestis corporis, et lapides quidam 
et herbae alias occultas virtutes. Unde nihil prohibet quod etiam aliquis homo habeat 
ex impressione caelestis corporis aliquam efficaciam in aliquibus corporalibus facien- 
dis, quas alius non habet: puta medicus in sanando, et agricola in plantando, et miles in 
pugnando." 

49 We have put in the plural a phrase that was singular in Latin and that would have been 
translated literally in the following way: “[...] qualities imprinted in him by the celestial 
body at his birth." 
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(b. Particular description and examples) 


Unde et quidam reperiuntur, qui in omni suo negotio non grati apparent, imo 
oppositum eius advenit, ut quidam medici, qui in pluribus infirmos enecant, 
quidam milites qui ut in pluribus vincuntur, expoliantur et dehonestantur, qui- 
dam curiales qui coram principe, quocunque modo operantur, nullam acqui- 
runt gratiam. Tales dicuntur viri steriles, qui non prosperantur in diebus vitae 
suae. Hinc illud proverbium emanat: “Inops aut miser nunquam fuit vir, qui 
pulcher et in suis gratus operibus natus est”. 


(iii. Being well-born or bad-born) 
(a. These characterizations concern the goods of the soul) 


Quia bona fortuna ponitur esse circa bona temporalia, ut dictum est supra, 
bona nativitas vel mala ponitur esse circa bona animi (quae sunt virtutes), et 
mala (quae sunt vitia et defectus), ideo quasi opponuntur disparate. 


(b. General characterization) 


Igitur secundum beatum Thomam in tertio Contra Gentiles bene natus dicitur 
ille qui ex naturali et bona dispositione sui corporis aut bono influxu caelesti 
et ex superioribus causis inclinatur ad eligendum opera virtutum et in eis exer- 
ceri. 


(c. Particular description and examples) 


Vtsunt quidam qui videntur ex natura iusti actusque iniustitiae abhorrent, qui- 
dam videntur naturaliter pii et crudelitatem abhorrent. Quidam videntur sic 


50 This discussion of the state of the *well-born" or "ill-born" men is introduced in a rather 
abrupt way, through a discussion of the issue of the kinds of goods that are concerned by 
this state. The section where Javelli gives a general characterization of these states comes 
only after—namely in (b) instead of (a) as was the case in the preceding discussions. 
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(b. Particular description and examples) 


This is why some people are to be found, who appear to be unlucky in all their 
affairs and to whom the contrary of good luck happens, like those physicians 
who in most cases kill off their patients, or those soldiers who are almost always 
defeated, robbed and dishonoured, or those courtiers who, no matter how they 
behave, do not acquire any benevolence from the prince. Such men are said to 
be unproductive men, who do not succeed during their lifetime. This is where 
this proverb comes from: “Never was a man miserable or poor who was born 
beautiful and lucky in his works”. 


(iii. Being well-born or ill-born)S° 
(a. These characterizations concern the goods of the soul) 


Because good fortune is claimed to concern the temporal goods, as was said 
above,*! a good or bad birth is claimed to concern the goods of the soul, (i.e. 
the virtues), and its ills (i.e. the vices and defects), and hence they are almost 
diametrically opposed. 


(b. General characterization) 


So, according to the blessed Thomas in the third book of Against the Gentiles, 
^well-born" is said of he who, because of a natural and good disposition of his 
body or of a good celestial influence and superior causes, is inclined to choose 
and to practice a virtuous life.52 


(c. Particular description and examples) 


For instance, some are those who seem to be just because of their nature and 
who detest unjust acts, and some seem to be naturally pious and detest cru- 


51  Javelli refers here to the beginning of the second chapter of this commentary, where he 
discussed the issue of the kinds of goods that good fortune is assumed to be concerned 
with (see supra Caput 11.1 and 2, pp. 146 and 148). Actually, the conclusion there was that 
good fortune revolves around the “external goods"—not the “temporal goods”: it seems 
that these two phrases are equivalent for Javelli. In the second version of his commentary, 
the term "temporal" no longer appears. 

52 Literally: “the works of virtue". 
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nati, ut semper amicitias contrahent et pro amicis quodcunque detrimentum 
sustinent. Hi dicuntur sortiri animam bonam. Hi secundum Platonem in libro 
ultimo De republica dicuntur eligisse optimas sortes. 

(iv. The ill-born) 


(a. General characterization) 


Male natus dicitur ille, qui ex naturali et mala dispositione sui corporis adver- 
soque influxu inclinatur ad eligendum opera mala et in eis exerceri. 


(b. Particular description and examples) 


Vt quidam videntur naturaliter impii, fures. Huiusmodi oppressores impulsi 
velut bruta in quodcunque faciunt malum. Hii dicuntur gloriosi in rebus pes- 
simis et exultant cum male egerint. Et nisi maximum adhibuerint conatum, ac 
rationis imperio fortiter usi fuerint, ad bonum numquam se convertuntur. Haec 
sufficiant. 


10 faciunt corr.] facinus ed. 
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elty53 Some seem to be well-born, so that they always make new friends and 
endure any disadvantage for them. These are said to have received a good soul. 
These men are said to have, according to Plato in the last book of the Republic, 
chosen the best destiny.54 


(iv. The ill-born) 
(a. General characterization) 


And he who is said to be "ill-born" is he who, by a natural and bad disposition 
of his body and by a contrary influence, is inclined to choose and to practice 
bad behavior.55 


(b. Particular description and examples) 


For instance, some people seem to be naturally dishonest, or thieves. These 
kinds of oppressors, driven like beasts, behave evilly in every action. They are 
said to glory in bad things, and they exult when they have acted badly. And 
unless they make a very great effort or they strongly rely on the command of 
their reason, they never convert to good. Be these things enough. 


53 Thomas Aquinas's Summa contra Gentiles 111, 92 in Thomas Aquinas (1926: 280b-281a): 
"Sed in hoc est attendenda differentia. Nam impressiones corporum caelestium in cor- 
pora nostra causant in nobis naturales corporum dispositiones. Et ideo ex dispositione 
relicta ex corpore caelesti in corpore nostro dicitur aliquis non solum bene fortunatus aut 
male, sed etiam bene naturatus vel male: secundum quem modum Philosophus dicit, in 
magnis moralibus, quod bene fortunatum est esse bene naturatum." 

54  Javelli refers here to the famous Myth of Er recounted by Socrates at the end of book 10 
of Plato's Republic. Javelli, who also authored an Epitome in Politica Platonis (Venetiis, in 
Officina Aurelii Pincii, 1536), could have read this Platonic dialogue in the Latin transla- 
tion by Marsilio Ficino (1484). See Plato (1484: 2, pages unnumbered): "Illuc animas ergo 
cum venerint statim oportere ad Lachesim accedere. Ubi illico propheta aliquis primum 
singulas disponit in ordinem. Postea cum ex genibus Lachesis sortes et vitarum exempla 
susceperit, aliquod sublime tribunal ascendens sic fatum. Necessitatis filie ipsius virginis 
Lachesis preconium hoc: 'O anime diurne, circuitus alterius initiu mortalis ac mortiferi 
generis. Non vos demon sortietur, sed vos demonem potius eligetis. Qui prior sortem 
ceperit, prior eligat vitam cui necessario inherebit. [...]" On Javelli as student of Plato, see 
Tavuzzi (1990: 471). On the possible influence of Ficino's Platonism on Javelli, see Garin 
(1946). 

55 Literally “bad works”. 
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(v. Some further distinctions, that are specifically theological) 


Qualiter vero differant bene natus, bene custoditus, bene gubernatus et etiam 
male, id perscrutari est officium catholici theologi. 


Explicit tractatus de bona fortuna ordinatus per fratrem Chrysostomum de 
Casalli, ordinis praedicatorum. 


56 Thomas Aquinas's Summa contra Gentiles 111, 92 in Thomas Aquinas (1926: 280a—b): “Non 
enim potest intelligi quod hoc ex natura intellectus diversa procedat, quod unus utilia sibi 
eligit et alius nociva praeter rationem propriam, cum natura intellectus et voluntatis in 
omnibus hominibus sit una: diversitas enim formalis induceret diversitatem secundum 
speciem; diversitas autem materialis inducit diversitatem secundum numerum. Unde 
secundum quod intellectus hominis illustratur ad aliquid agendum, vel voluntas a deo 
instigatur, non dicitur homo bene natus sed magis custoditus vel gubernatus. Rursus, 
attendenda est circa hoc alia differentia. Nam operatio angeli, et corporis caelestis, est 
solum sicut disponens ad electionem: operatio autem dei est sicut perficiens. Cum autem 
dispositio quae est ex corporis qualitate, vel intellectus persuasione, necessitatem ad eli- 
gendum non inducat, non semper homo eligit illud quod angelus custodiens intendit, 
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(v. Some further distinctions, that are specifically theological) 


As for the question as to how the well-born, the well-guarded, the well- 
governed and even the ill-born, guarded or governed differ from each other, 
to examine this is the task of a catholic theologian.56 


Here is the end of the treatise on good fortune composed by brother Chrysostomus 
from Casale, of the order of Preachers. 


neque illud ad quod corpus caeleste inclinat. Semper tamen hoc homo eligit secundum 
quod deus operatur in eius voluntate. Unde custodia angelorum interdum cassatur, secun- 
dum illud Ierem. 51-59: (curavimus Babylonem, et non est curata’; et multo magis inclina- 
tio caelestium corporum; divina vero providentia semper est firma. Est etiam et alia diffe- 
rentia consideranda. Nam cum corpus caeleste non disponat ad electionem nisi inquan- 
tum imprimit in corpora nostra, ex quibus homo incitatur ad eligendum per modum quo 
passiones inducunt ad electionem; omnis dispositio ad electionem quae est ex corporibus 
caelestibus, est per modum alicuius passionis; sicut cum quis inducitur ad aliquid eligen- 
dum per odium vel amorem, vel iram, vel aliquid huiusmodi. Ab angelo vero disponitur 
aliquis ad eligendum per modum intelligibilis considerationis, absque passione. Quod 
quidem contingit dupliciter. Quandoque enim illuminatur intellectus hominis ab angelo 
ad cognoscendum solum quod aliquid est bonum fieri, non autem instruitur de ratione 
propter quam est bonum, quae sumitur ex fine. Et ideo quandoque homo aestimat quod 
aliquid sit bonum fieri, si tamen quaereretur quare, responderet se nescire. Unde, quando 
perveniet in finem utilem quem non praeconsideravit, erit sibi fortuitum. Quandoque 
vero per illuminationem angeli instruitur et quod hoc sit bonum, et de ratione quare 
est bonum, quae pendet ex fine. Et sic, quando perveniet ad finem quem praeconside- 
ravit, non erit fortuitum. Sciendum est etiam quod vis activa spiritualis naturae, sicut est 
altior quam corporalis, ita etiam est universalior. Unde non ad omnia ad quae se exten- 
dit humana electio, se extendit dispositio caelestis corporis. Rursumque, virtus humanae 
animae, vel etiam angeli, est particularis in comparatione ad virtutem divinam, quae qui- 
dem est universalis respectu omnium entium. Sic igitur aliquod bonum accidere potest 
homini et praeter propriam intentionem; et praeter inclinationem caelestium corporum; 
et praeter angelorum illuminationem; non autem praeter divinam providentiam, quae est 
gubernativa sicut et factiva entis inquantum est ens, unde oportet quod omnia sub se 
contineat. Sic ergo aliquid fortuitum bonum vel malum potest contingere homini et per 
comparationem ad ipsum; et per comparationem ad caelestia corpora; et per compara- 
tionem ad angelos; non autem per comparationem ad deum. Nam per comparationem 
ad ipsum, non solum in rebus humanis, sed nec in aliqua re potest esse aliquid casuale et 
improvisum. Quia vero fortuita sunt quae sunt praeter intentionem; bona autem moralia 
praeter intentionem esse non possunt, cum in electione consistant: respectu eorum non 
potest dici aliquis bene vel male fortunatus; licet respectu eorum possit aliquis dici bene 
vel male natus, quando ex naturali dispositione corporis est aptus ad electiones virtutum 
vel vitiorum. Respectu autem exteriorum bonorum, quae praeter intentionem homini 
evenire possunt, potest dici homo et bene natus, et bene fortunatus, et a deo gubernatus, 
et ab angelis custoditus.’ 
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3 Version B 


EPITOME IN LIBELLUM ARISTOTELIS DE BONA FORTUNA, UNICO COM- 
PLEXA TRACTATU, IN QUINQUE CAPITA DIVISO 


(1. The place of the Liber in the corpus of Aristotle’s texts and in his philosophical 
project) 


Terminata consideratione nostra super parvis naturalibus quae composuit Ari- 
stoteles ut ordinate et complete traderet scientiam de animatis quam inchoave- 
rat in libris de anima et terminaturus erat secundum unamquamque speciem 
in libris De animalibus et De vegetabilibus, intendimus hic facere consideratio- 
nem super libello De bona fortuna, quem composuit ut compleret considera- 
tionem de felicitate de qua locutus fuerat in primo et in decimo Ethicorum et 
in Magnis moralibus. Nam sine bone fortuna, apud philosophos, nullus repu- 
tatur felix, quoniam apud eos putatur felicitas esse bona fortuna vel non sine 
bona fortuna. 


(2. The structure of the present inquiry on good fortune) 


Hanc autem considerationem complectemur in uno tractatu quem dividimus 
in quinque capita. Primo, quid sit bona fortuna deserviens felicitati. Secundo, 
circa quae bona est hec fortuna. Tertio, qui inter homines sint bene fortunati. 
Quarto, circa quos impetus sit bona fortuna. Quinto, quam rationalibilia sint 
quae ab antiquis dicebantur de bona fortuna. 


57 Here as well as in the rest of this prologue, Javelli speaks of his work on the Liber as an 
"inquiry" (consideratio) on this text, an inquiry by which he follows the path of Aristotle’s 
own “inquiry” on human happiness. See infra note 98. 

58 The treatise On Plants was actually written by Theophrastus, whereas the title On Animals 
(De Animalibus) refers to the medieval translation of three works by Aristotle transmitted 
separately in the Greek tradition: the History of Animals, the Parts of the Animals and the 
Generation of the Animals. The three later works were translated from the Arabic into Latin 
by Michael Scot ca. 1220 and since then, they have been transmitted as a single work enti- 
tled De Natura Animalium or De Animalibus. This arrangement of the works remained 
common until the Renaissance, although William of Moerbeke produced three distinct 
translations of the three originally separate works. In Javelli’s presentation of the Aristo- 
telian corpus, De Animalibus and On Plants came at the end of Aristotle's biological corpus, 
in the following series: On the Soul, Parva naturalia, On Animals, On Plants. 

59  Javelli draws a parallel between Aristotle’s biological corpus (see previous note) and his 
ethical corpus (containing Nicomachean Ethics, Magna moralia and the Liber de bona for- 
tuna). On this basis, he underlines the similar function played in these bodies of works by 
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EPITOME ON ARISTOTLE'S OPUSCULE ON GOOD FORTUNE ORGANIZED IN A 
SINGLE TREATISE DIVIDED INTO FIVE CHAPTERS 


(1. The place of the Liber in the corpus of Aristotle’s texts and in his philosophical 
project) 


Having finished our inquiry?? on Parva naturalia that Aristotle composed to 
transmit in an organized and exhaustive way the science of living beings that 
he had begun in the books On the Soul and would be finished in distinguishing 
each single species in the books On Animals and On Plants,9? we intend here to 
make an inquiry on the opuscule On Good Fortune, that he composed to bring 
to completion his inquiry on happiness, on which he had spoken in the first and 
tenth books of Nicomachean Ethics as well as in Magna Moralia.5° For without 
good fortune nobody is considered happy by the philosophers, because happi- 
ness is thought by them to be good fortune or, at least, not being without good 
fortune. 


(2. The structure of the present inquiry on good fortune) 


Now, we will lay down this inquiry in a single treatise that we have divided 
into five chapters. First, the question concerns what this good fortune is that 
contributes to happiness.9? Second, what kinds of goods does this good for- 
tune concern. Third, who are well-fortuned among human beings. Fourth, what 
kinds of impetuses does good fortune concern. Fifth, how rational are the say- 
ings of the ancients on good fortune. 


Parva naturalia and by the Liber: as Parva naturalia serves to complete the Philosopher's 
"science of living beings" begun in On the Soul, the Liber serves to complete his "science of 
happiness" introduced in the first and tenth books of Nicomachean Ethics and in Magna 
Moralia. The idea behind this note by Javelli is that the order of the series of Aristotle's 
book reflects the rational structuration of the disciplines concerned and allows for their 
transmission "in an organized and exhaustive way" (ordinate et complete). In both cases, 
the inquiry starts with a general approach to the subject matter under consideration, and 
finishes with a specific treatment of it. 

60  Inother words, in this first chapter Javelli determines the subject matter of the treatise 
as well as of his own commentary. To this purpose, he seeks to clarify the nature of the 
particular concept of good fortune under consideration in the Liber and its contribution 
to human happiness—which is not the case of all kinds of good fortune. This distinction 
is explained further at the end of the chapter—infra Caput 1.2.iv, pp. 188-190. 
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CAPUT I 

Circa primum caput, investigandum est prius quid non sit, deinde quid sit. 

(1. What good fortune is not) 

(i. Good fortune is not intellect) 

(a. Presentation of the claim to be negated) 


Adverte igitur quod alicui videri posset bonam fortunam esse intellectum, id 
est claram intelligentiam vel rationem vel scientiam assequendi bona circa 
quae est bona fortuna, puta dominium, honores, divitias, gratias principum. 


(b. Negation of the claim) 


Et tamen nullum horum est. Nam intellectus et ratio et scientia, cui annectimus 
etiam sapientiam, dicunt cognitionem et praevisionem et ordinem in agen- 
dis. Nam quaecunque fiunt intelligentia et ratione et sapientia cognita sunt et 
praevisa et ordinata (id est et considerata quo ordine agenda sunt), eventus 
autem bonae fortunae, ut dicemus infra, sunt omnino non praecogniti, non 


7 scientiam ed. 1568] sc étiam ed. 1531. 10 cui ed. 1568] qui ed. 1531. 


61  Javellÿs approach to the issue of the nature of good fortune is typical of the dialectic form 
of thinking that was very frequent in Scholastic times and that attempts to approach a 
given topic first by negation (to speak only in terms of what may not be said about it) 
and second by affirmations or positive statements about it (to speak in terms of what may 
certainly be said about it). This form of thinking, which was particularly favored from the 
thirteenth century in the newly founded universities, gives controversy a decisive role for 
intellectual advancement. 

62  Inthischapter the negative moment (1) as well as the positive moment (2) of Javelli's inve- 
stigation draw on elements directly taken from the Liber. First in the negative moment, 
Javelli’s investigation of “what good fortune is not" concentrates on the three concepts that 
were tentatively envisaged in the Liber to be equated with good fortune, namely human 
intelligence, divine care, and the good nature of the individual. For at the beginning of 
the Liber (in the beginning chapter of the Magna moralia), Aristotle started his inquiry 
by saying that the tendency of some people to succeed with regularity might be due to 
the nature of the individuals (1206b 38-1207a 02), their intelligence (1207a 02-05), or 
some divine intervention (1207a 06-11). After the examination of three possible causes 
for good fortune, Aristotle came back to the hypothetical identification of good fortune 
with nature and gave a definition of fortune in terms of nature “without reason": Aristotle 
(2016:1206b 35-36): "Est igitur bona fortuna sine ratione natura" (see infra note 82). Before 
to follow the Philosopher in this path to give a positive definition of good fortune (see 
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CHAPTER I 


Concerning the first chapter, we must first investigate what good fortune is not 


and, after this, what it actually is.9! 


(1. What good fortune is not)&? 


(i. Good fortune is not intellect) 


(a. Presentation of the claim to be negated) 


So, consider that it may seem to someone® that good fortune is intellect, i.e. 


clear intelligence or reason or science to obtain the goods that good fortune 


concerns, for example a domain, honours, wealth, or benevolence from princes. 


(b. Negation of the claim) 


And nevertheless, fortune is none of these goods. For intellect, reason and sci- 


ence, to which we also add wisdom, entail knowledge, prevision, and order in 


the actions to be carried out.9^ For all the things that are produced by intel- 


ligence, reason, and wisdom are known, foreseen and organized (i.e. that the 


order in which to do them is also planned), whereas the events caused by good 


fortune, as we will see below,® are totally unknown, unforeseen, not organized 


63 


64 


65 


infra Caput 1.2.ii and iii, pp. 182-188), Javelli submits all three tentative identifications 
addressed by Aristotle to the same treatment, namely: first, he gives a presentation of this 
identification and of the corresponding claim (a), second he gives rational arguments in 
favor of the negation of this claim (b) and finally, from these two first steps of his inquiry he 
draws a kind of positive conclusion concerning good fortune (c): hence the similar struc- 
ture of the three subsections distinguished here below for each tentative identification— 
(i) for human intelligence or intellect, (ii) for divine care and (iii) for the good nature of 
the individual. 

This phrase "it may seem to someone" (alicui videri posset), which might seem strange 
to the modern reader and which comes again with some variations in the two following 
subsections—“it will seem to someone" below Caput 1.1.ii and iii—is the typical Scholas- 
tic way used by Javelli to formulate the claims that are critically discussed to reach the 
negative statements that form the first step of the dialectic form of thinking summarized 
below by the author himself. See supra Version B, prologue, note 61. 

The phrase “the actions to be carried out" renders a single Latin term (agenda), that is 
frequently used in medieval theories of action, and in particular by Thomas Aquinas. For 
further information on this notion, see infra notes 118 and 127. 

See infra Caput 1.2.iii, p. 176 passim. 
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praevisi, non ordinati (aliter non essent eventus boni fortuiti sed a proposito et 
ex intentione), quae conditiones repugnant fortunae ut fortuna est, ex secundo 
Physicorum; ergo et bonae fortunae. 


(c. Conclusion) 


Unde cum fortuna et intellectus (id est clara cognitio boni consequendi) oppo- 
nantur, dicit Aristoteles: “propter quod ubi plurimus intellectus et ratio, ibi 
minima fortuna, ubi autem plurima fortuna, ibi minimus intellectus" Nam 
quanto aliqua sunt magis facta secundum rationem et intellectum, tanto minus 
contingunt praeter intentionem, ex consequenti tanto minus sunt fortuna. 


(ü. Good fortune is not divine care) 
(a. Presentation of the claim to be negated) 


Alicui autem videbitur quod bona fortuna sit quaedam cura et benevolentia 
dei cum aliquibus hominibus, ut magis sibi charis quibus, relictis aliis, largi- 
tur bona externa praeter omnem industriam eorum, ita ut videatur idem esse 
benefortunatus et amicus dei. 


(b. Negation of the claim) 


Sed id non decet attribuere deo. Omnes enim recte sentientes de deo tenent 
ipsum esse dominum dignum, id est distribuentem bona hominibus ordinate 
etiuste, id estut merentur et digni sunt; sed bona evenientia a bona fortuna non 
sunt data ordinate et secundum merita. Nam, ut dicemus infra, insipientes sunt 
multotiens bene fortunati, et melancholici quos constat non esse meritissimos 


9 fortuna ed. 1568 (fortuna legendum)] fortuita ed. 1531. 


66 Aristotle (2016: 1207a 02-05): "Neque utique intellectum quendam aut rationem rectam. 
Et enim hic non minus est ordinatum et quod semper similiter, fortuna autem non. Prop- 
ter quod et ubi plurimus intellectus et ratio, ibi minima fortuna, ubi autem plurima for- 
tuna, ibi minimus intellectus." This axiom according to which where there is most intellect 
and reason, there is least fortune and inversely, had great importance in the history of the 
reception of the Liber. 

67 The term "intention" (intentio) is absent from the Liber, but it appears many times in the 
chapter of Aquinas's Summa contra Gentiles that makes use for the very first time of the 
two chapters forming the opuscule—as explained supra chapter 1, section 2. The term is 
to be found in the very beginning of the chapter, where Aquinas defines good fortune as 
the cause of something occurring "contrary to the intention" of the individual (Thomas 
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(otherwise they would not be events of a fortuitous good but they would be on 
purpose and by intention), and these conditions are incompatible with fortune 
as it is fortune, following the second book of Physics; so are they also incompat- 
ible with good fortune. 


(c. Conclusion) 


This is why, since fortune and intellect (i.e. the clear knowledge of the good to 
be obtained) are opposed, Aristotle says: "because of this, where there is most 
intellect and reason, there is least fortune, whereas where there is most fortune, 
there is least intellect"96 For the more some things are done according to rea- 
son and intellect, the less they occur contrary to intention.®’ and accordingly 
the less they are fortune. 


(ü. Good fortune is not divine care) 
(a. Presentation of the claim to be negated) 


Now, it will seem to someone that good fortune is some care and benevolence 
of God towards certain human beings in particular, as if these men were dearer 
to him; and that to these, after having abandoned the others, He grants external 
goods beyond their skills, so that it seems that being well-fortuned is the same 
as being a friend of God. 


(b. Negation of the claim) 


But it is not appropriate to attribute this to God. Indeed, all those who have 
correct views concerning God hold that he is a fair lord, in that he distributes 
the goods among human beings in an organized and correct way, i.e. according 
to worth and merit; on the contrary, the good events caused by good fortune 
are not given in an organized way and according to merit. For, as we will say 
below,®8 the foolish are often well-fortuned, as are also the melancholics, who 


Aquinas's Summa contra Gentiles 111, 92 in Thomas Aquinas 1926: 279a-280a) and then 
in the passage where Aquinas explains that good fortune does not concern moral goods 
because they are precisely not "contrary to the intention" (ibid.: 280b). Javelli makes a 
judicious use of this synthetic description of fortune to explain Aristotle's famous axiom, 
expressed in 1207a 02—05, that fortune is inversely proportional to the intellect (see supra 
notes 28, 29 and 66). 

68 See infra Caput 111.1.i.b.a, p. 200 and Caput v.5, p. 228. 
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apud deum. Si ergo dixerimus bonam fortunam esse dei curam et benevolen- 
tiam, facimus ipsum pravum, id est non sufficientem iudicem, quoniam nesci- 
ret qui sint digni vel indigni, quibus exteriora bona largiatur. Sufficientia autem 
iudicis stat primo in debita cognitione, vel posito quod sciat dignos et indi- 
gnos, facimus ipsum iniustum. Nam ultra sufficientiam cognitionis debet iudex 
habere rectam voluntatem, ut scilicet velit dare bona dignis et non indignis; 
videmus autem aliquos malos esse benefortunatus et multos bonos infortuna- 
tos. 


(c. Conclusion) 


Cum igitur haec non deceant divinam sapientiam nec divinam iustitiam, non 
est dicendum bonam fortunam esse curam dei, nec eius benevolentiam. 


(tii. Good fortune is not nature) 
(a. Presentation of the claim to be negated) 


Alicui vero videbitur quod bona fortuna sit natura, id est quaedam naturalis 
forma congenita homini benefortunato (sicut congenita est gravitas in lapide 
et virtus attractiva in magnete), qua tendit in bona externa consequenda. 


(b. Negation of the claim) 


Sed hoc non est verum, quoniam natura ex secundo Physicorum respectu 
eorum quorum est factiva, est factiva semper vel ut in pluribus et per determi- 
nata media (ut virtus magnetis semper trahit ferrum non impedita) et deter- 


20 non ed. 1531] nom ed. 1568. 


69  Intherather complicated sentence that precedes, Javelli shows that the tentative identi- 
fication of good fortune with God's care leads to a theological view that contradicts either 
God's omniscience or His “good will’, or justice. This leads to make of Him a “poor, unfair 
judge’, and in both cases, these views are unsatisfactory. 

70 Literally: “[...] who are worthy or unworthy to whom He grants the external goods”. 

71  Inthis third and last step of Javelli's critical presentation of the false claims on good for- 
tune, he discusses the identification of good fortune with nature by taking "nature" in a 
very general sense—which is also the most common sense of nature—, namely the sense 
of nature as being the cause of regular events and features. As was the case in Giles of 
Rome's Sententia de bona fortuna, this discussion is not the last word on the issue, since 
the author will later say that good fortune is nature in a certain sense (Caput 1.2.ii, p. 182). 
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are evidently not the most deserving for God.9? So, if we are to say that good for- 
tune is God's care and benevolence, we will make of him a poor, unfair judge, 
since he would not know who are worthy or unworthy of the external goods 
that he grants." Now an adequate definition of a judge includes firstly cor- 
rect knowledge, otherwise, when it has been settled that he can distinguish 
between the worthy and the unworthy, we deem him unjust. For, in addition to 
correct knowledge, a judge must possess a good will, so that he actually wants 
to grant goods to the worthy and not to the unworthy; but in fact, we see some 
bad men to be well-fortuned and many good ones to be ill-fortuned. 


(c. Conclusion) 


So, since these things are not appropriate to divine wisdom and justice, it must 
not be said that good fortune is God's care nor that it is his benevolence. 


(iii. Good fortune is not nature)” 
(a. Presentation of the claim to be negated) 


Then, it will seem to someone that good fortune is nature, i.e. some natural 
form innate to the well-fortuned human being (as heaviness is inherent to?? 
the stone and attractive power to the magnet), by which this human being has 
a tendency to obtain external goods. 


(b. Negation of the claim) 


But this is not true, since nature, according to the second book of Physics, with 
respect to its effects, produces them always or in most cases and by determined 
means’? (as the power of the magnet always attracts iron when it has no imped- 


72 This stands for the Latin adjective congenitus, which was rendered by “innate to" a cou- 
ple of words before. We have used a different translation for this term because the term 
"innate" might seem to be inappropriate for stones. For a medieval—and early modem — 
mind, the use of the term congenitus in the case of the stones is not problematic at all 
because in this worldview, all the natural beings are in a way "animate". 

73 This is the translation of the Latin phrase “per determinata media" The meaning of this 
phrase is not clear, but in the case of the attraction of iron by a magnet, the “means” might 
be the air situated as an "intermediary" between them—which is, according to the Peri- 
patetician view on magnetic attraction, a necessary condition for this process to happen. 
For another similar phrase in this passage, see infra Caput 111.2.i.b, p. 206. 
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minatis mediis (id est stante debita quantitate ferri et debita distantia vel pro- 
pinquitate); sed bona fortuna, ratione qua fortuna, non est causa bonorum 
eventuum semper, nec in pluribus, nec ordinate. Est enim ex secundo Physi- 
corum in his quae fiunt raro et ut contingit, non secundum intentionem, ergo 
sine ordine et inexcogitatis mediis. 


(c. Conclusion) 


Non ergo hoc modo bona fortuna est natura; utrum autem sub alio sensu possit 
dici natura, considerabimus in sequentibus. 


(2. What good fortune is) 


Viso quid non sit, cogitandum est quid sit. Et primo, si est aliquid, secundo si 
est natura, tertio si est natura cum ratione vel sine ratione. 


10 sit ed. 1568] sic ed. 1531. 


74 This part of the sentence is problematic. First, because the conjunction translated by “and” 
(et) seems to be superfluous. Second and above all, because the meaning of the phrase 
translated here by “under precise conditions” (determinatis mediis) is far from clear. Our 
translation, which gives to this phrase a meaning very different from the similar phrase 
discussed below (“per determinata media”), is an attempt to give sense to the whole sen- 
tence. 

75 Here “regularly” is our translation for ordinate. This term, which generally stands in the 
Aristotelian corpus for the Greek term tetayuévus, does not appear in the Liber as such. 
But in this latter work the contrary term inordinate appears, in the passage where the Phi- 
losopher, having started his inquiry by envisaging three tentative candidates to be equated 
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iments) and under precise conditions” (i.e. provided that the right quantity 
of iron and a right distance between this and the magnet are given); but good 
fortune, as far as it is fortune, produces good events neither always, nor in most 
cases, nor regularly.” Indeed, according to the second book of Physics, good 
fortune is among those things that are produced rarely and randomly, and not 
following any intention, i.e. without any plan and careful assessment of the 
means. 


(c. Conclusion) 


So, itis not in this sense that good fortune is nature; now, as to whether it might 
be defined "nature" in another sense, we will inquire in what follows. 


(2. What good fortune is)76 


Now that it has been seen what fortune is not, one must assess what it actu- 
ally is. And first, whether it is something; second, whether it is nature; third, 
whether it is nature with reason or without reason.”” 


to goodfortune, first evaluates the candidate "nature" and lists the counter-arguments that 
might be formulated against it (1206b 38-1207a 02). Among them, there is the argument 
that nature is "the maker" of its effects "for the most part or in a similar way", whereas for- 
tune does this "in a disorderly way and so it happens" (1207a o1: inordinate for &t&xtw<). 
This argument, that comes again in 1247a 32-36, was decisive for the reception of the Liber 
from Giles of Rome and might be summarized as follows: nature results in regular and 
foreseeable events, whereas fortune is rather a sort of contingency. In Giles as in Javelli, 
the main point at stake in the discussion of Aristotle's formula "nature without reason" is 
to show that the concept of "nature" in the Liber is different from that under considera- 
tion when one conceives of "nature" as the cause of the natural order—following, among 
others, the second book of Aristotle's Physics (196b 10-16 and 198b 34-36). 

76 Here starts the positive moment of Javelli’s investigation of the nature of good fortune (for 
the distinction of these two moments, see supra note 61). As was the case for the negative 
moment—here above (1)—, Javelli structured the positive moment of his investigation 
drawing on elements taken from the Liber. Indeed, his reflection of “what good fortune 
is" first—in (i)—addresses the issue of the very existence of good fortune on the basis 
of Aristotle's critique of the view of the philosophers who completely negate its causality 
and second—in (ii) and (iii) —addresses the issue of its definition in picking up Aristotle’s 
definition of good fortune as a “nature without reason" (Aristotle 2016: 1206b 35-36; see 
supra chapter 1, section 2, note 22, chapter 1, section 3, note 38). 

77 Actually Javelli not only develops each of these points, but also adds a further point that 
is not announced here, namely an additional note on the particular meaning of good for- 
tune in the Liber (infra Caput 1.2.iv, p. 188). 
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(i. Whether good fortune is something) 


Quantum ad primum, adverte aliquos dixisse eam secundum veritatem nihil 
esse, sed tantum secundum existimationem hominum. 


(a. The argument of those who claim that good fortune is nothing) 


Et ratio eorum est quoniam quicquid fit, fit a causa per se et determinata, for- 
tuna autem non est causa per se nec determinata. Cum igitur si fortuna aliquid 
est sit causa et nulla sit causa per accidens, sequitur fortunam nihil esse verum, 
quia contingit nos videre effectum et saepe ignorare causam, opinio hominum 
dicit talem effectum esse a fortuna. 


(b. Refutation of the claim that good fortune is nothing) 


Sed haec opinio falsa est. Licet enim omnis causa per se sumpta possit dici 
causa per se respectu sui effectus, tamen concursus plurium causarum ad ali- 
quem effectum erit per accidens; verbi gratia quod Socrates vadat in agrum 
habet causam per se, puta ut seminet; quod lapis descendat habet causam per 
se, puta quia gravis; quod autem ista duo concurrant, scilicet dum Socrates 
vadit in agrum, lapis descendit et frangit caput Socratis, est per accidens. Unde 


78 Indeed, his reflection of “what good fortune is" first —in (i)—addresses the issue of the 
very existence of good fortune on the basis of Aristotle's critique of the view of the philo- 
sophers who completely negate its causality. See Aristotle (2016:1247b 05-10): "At the same 
time, if fortune must be completely removed and if it is to be said that nothing arises by 
fortune but we, given that another cause exists, because that we do not see it, say that for- 
tune is the cause (because of this also those who define fortune posit it as being a cause 
without reason of human reasoning, in such a way that there is some kind of nature), this 
will now, then, be another problem, in any case." 

79 Literally: “[...] that fortune is nothing in truth, but only in relation to human judgment" 
In our translation and understanding of this rather difficult passage, we consider that the 
phrase "esse aliquid secundum veritatem" and *esse aliquid verum" (see below second sen- 
tence of a) are equivalent in meaning: so we translate them both as “to be something real". 

80 This part of the argument of those who claim that good fortune is nothing real but exists 
only in human judgement might be summarized as a syllogism that functions as follows. 
First—major premise—, one posits a general requisite for a thing to be a true cause of 
what happens, and this requisite consists in two necessary conditions, namely: the sup- 
posed true cause of what happens must be (i) a per se cause and (ii) a determinate cause. 
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(i. Whether good fortune is something)? 


As for the first question, consider that some have claimed that fortune is noth- 
ing real, but exists only in human judgment.”9 


(a. The argument of those who claim that good fortune is nothing) 


And the argument of these people was that everything that happens, happens 
out of a per se and determinate cause, whereas fortune is neither a per se nor 
a determinate cause.9? So, since it is true that, if fortune is something it is a 
cause and that there is no accidental cause;?! it follows that fortune is nothing 
real because we often happen to see the effect and often ignore the cause, then 
human opinion says that such an effect is by fortune. 


(b. Refutation of the claim that good fortune is nothing) 


But this opinion is false. Indeed, although every cause, taken per se, might be 
called a per se cause in relation to its effect, nevertheless the convergence of 
numerous causes to produce a certain effect will be by accident; for instance, 
that Socrates goes to the field has a per se cause, for example he goes there to 
sow; that a stone falls has a per se cause, for example because it is heavy; now, 
that these two facts converge, i.e. that while Socrates goes to the field, a stone 
falls and fractures Socrates' skull, this is by accident. This is why we say that the 


Second—minor premise—, one shows that good fortune does not satisfy any of these two 
conditions. It seems that this conclusion implies for Javelli that (or is the same as to say 
that) good fortune is “nothing real”: this inference (or equivalence) is made clear in the 
first part of the following sentence. 

81 Following our reading, this passage consists of two main parts, each of them is formed 
by a couple of an antecedent and a consequent. In the first part (“So, since it is true [...] 
accidental cause"), Javelli summarizes and slightly rephrases the argument of those who 
negate good fortune, namely that—according to the syllogism expressed above—fortune 
is something if and only if it is a per se cause, whereas this is not the case. In the second 
part ("because we often [...] by fortune"), he uses the assumption just made in the first 
part to explain that people generally recognize fortune behind some events: they do so 
precisely because they ignore their real cause. In the first part of the sentence, the phrase 
“et nulla sit causa per accidens", translated here by “there is no accidental cause", might 
also be rendered by "it [fortune] is no accidental cause" but this reading is made difficult 
because of the term nulla (which sounds not “natural” in this construction). The idea that 
there is no accidental cause was clearly expressed in the previous sentence, where it was 
used as the major premise of the syllogism. We thank one of the two anonymous readers 
of our book for helping us clarify the meaning of this difficult passage. 
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dicimus fractionem capitis esse a fortuna, quoniam est a concurso duarum cau- 
sarum qui est per accidens. 


(c. Conclusion of the refutation of the claim that good fortune is nothing) 


Cum igitur ad sensum pateat multos effectus fieri ex accidentali concurso plu- 
rium causarum, vanum est dicere fortunam nihil esse, nec ratio eorum valet. 
Nam dato quod nulla causa per se sumpta esset causa per accidens, ex hoc 
tamen non sequitur quin plurium causarum concursus sit per accidens, ergo 
etc. 


(ü. Whether and in which sense good fortune is nature) 


Quantum ad secundum, adverte quod in uno sensu negandum est bonam for- 
tunam esse naturam, in alio autem concedendum est. 


(a. Two concepts of nature in Aristotle) 


Nam sumendo naturam ut diffinitur in secundo Physicorum—quae dicitur de 
forma tam substantiali quam accidentali quae est sufficiens principium sem- 
per vel ut in pluribus et ordinate producendi effectus respectu quorum dicitur 
natura (ut calor in igne non impeditus ordinate et semper calefacit calefactibile 
approximatum)— bona fortuna non est natura, quoniam non operatur semper 
nec ut in pluribus, nec ordinate, sed ut contingit; sumendo autem naturam ut 
accipit Aristoteles in primo Politicorum cum dicit natura hominis est esse "ani- 
mal civile et esse virtuosum", verum est bonam fortunam esse naturam. 


10 negandum ed. 1568] negandam ed. 1531. 


82  Inthissubsection as well as in the following one—(iii), where Javelli asks "Whether good 
fortune is a nature with reason or without reason" —the author develops a detailed expla- 
nation of Aristotle's definition of good fortune asa “nature without reason" (Aristotle 2016: 
1206b 35-36: “Est igitur bona fortuna sine ratione natura"). In the opuscule, this defini- 
tion came after a short discussion of the three tentative equations envisaged to define 
good fortune, namely that good fortune be, first, some intellectual faculty of the well- 
fortuned man, second some kind of divine care and, thirdly, some natural disposition of 
the well-fortuned man. When these options were evaluated by Aristotle (1207a 11-35), the 
first very soon emerged as the preferred one, but it is reformulated to include the notion 
of divine inspiration: good fortune was said to be a “nature without reason" (sine ratione 
natura) that carries an individual towards "good things" (habens impetum ad bona). But 
it is impossible to identify the motives behind this, as if the individual were inspired by 
some divinity: the well-fortuned man “has an impetus to good things and obtains these 
without reasoning" being unable to explain why he does so (1207a 35-37). 
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skull's fracture happens by fortune, since it springs from a convergence of two 
causes, which is by accident. 


(c. Conclusion of the refutation of the claim that good fortune is nothing) 


So, since it becomes clear to the senses that many effects happen because of an 
accidental convergence of numerous causes, it does not make sense to say that 
fortune is nothing, and their arguments will lose their value. Because, given that 
no cause taken per se would be a cause by accident, nevertheless, from this it 
does not follow that the convergence of numerous causes is not by accident, so 
etc. 


(ii. Whether and in which sense good fortune is nature)?? 


As for the second point, consider that in one sense one must deny that good 
fortune is nature, whereas in another sense one must accept it. 


(a. Two concepts of nature in Aristotle) 


Because, if one takes "nature" as it is defined in the second book of Physics—a 
nature that is predicated of the substantial and the accidental form and that is 
asufficient principle producing its effects always or in most cases and regularly 
in relation to the things of which it is said to be the nature (like the heat in the 
fire, when it has no impediments, always and regularly burns the burnable mat- 
ter that is close to it)—, good fortune is not to be identified with nature, since 
it performs neither always, nor regularly, but randomly;?? now, taking "nature" 
as Aristotle understands it in the first book of his Politics** when he says that 
the nature of the human being is to be “a political animal and to be virtuous’, 
it is true that good fortune is to be identified with nature. 


83 This argument is basically the same as in Caput 1.1.iii.b, p. 176. But here it is formulated 
in a way that is much more faithful to its formulation in the treatise: see Aristotle (2016: 
1206b 36—1207a 02): "Primum quidem igitur super hec utique quis veniens et considerans 
dubitabit. Neque enim utique dicet quis fortunam quod est natura. Natura enim semper 
cuius est causa, huius ut in pluribus aut similiter factiva est, fortuna autem numquam, sed 
inordinate et ut accidit. Propter quod fortuna in talibus." 

84  Aristotle's Politics I, 1253a 01-07 in Aristotle (1872: 7-8): "Ex hiis igitur manifestum quod 
eorum quae natura civitas est, et quod homo natura civile animal est, et qui incivilis 
propter naturam et non propter fortunam aut pravus est aut melior quam homo; quemad- 
modum et qui ab Homero maledictus: ‘insocialis, illegalis, sceleratus’. Simul enim natura 
talis et belli affectator veluti sine iugo existens, sicut in volatilibus." 
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(b. In which sense good fortune is nature) 


Nam sicut homini competit ex natura sua esse virtuosum (quia est naturae 
intellectualis), sic homini competit a superiori principio de quo dicemus infra 
sine praecognitione impelli et inclinari secundum appetitum ad prosequen- 
dum aliqua sibi bona externa, et hunc naturalem impetum dicimus bonam 
fortunam, ut declarabimus infra, et ab eo dicuntur bene fortunati respectu 
bonorum effectuum. 


(c. This nature does not produce its effects in most cases nor in most people) 


Qui enim operantur sequentes huiusmodi impulsus consequuntur bonum, et 
sumendo naturam in hoc sensu non est necesse causam esse factivam semper 
nec ut in pluribus. Nam licet competat natura hominis esse scientem et vir- 
tuosum et beatum, plures tamen sunt nescientes, vitiosi, miseri quam scientes 
etc. Sic licet competat homini bona fortuna ex natura sua, pauci tamen sunt 
benefortunati et plures infortunati. Item huiusmodi naturalis impulsus non in 
omnibus nec in pluribus, dato quod fiat in pluribus, est factivus boni eventus, 
quoniam, ut dicemus infra, qui agunt secundum rationem, non attendunt nec 
prosequuntur tales impulsus dato quod impellantur. 


(d. Conclusion) 
Sumendo igitur naturam in hoc sensu bona fortuna est natura, quia est natu- 


ralis, et non rationalis impetus causatus in anima nostra a primo principio qui 
est deus. Quare dixerim naturalis et non rationalis, declarabitur infra. 


85 Javelliseems here to refer to the section of his work where he answers two incidental que- 
stions, namely Caput 1V.2.ïüi, p. 218 and Caput Iv.2.iv, p. 220. 
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(b. Inwhich sense good fortune is nature) 


For, as it is proper to a human being to be virtuous given his nature (because 
he is of an intellectual nature), in the same way it is also proper to him, in 
force of a superior principle, about which we will talk later? to be driven and 
inclined to pursue some external goods according to his appetite and with- 
out forethought,86 and we say that this natural impetus is good fortune, as we 
will argue below? and it is considering this impetus that the well-fortuned are 
defined in relation to the positive outcomes of their actions. 


(c. This nature does not produce its effects in most cases nor in most people) 


Indeed, those who act in following these kinds of impulsions obtain a good, 
and if one takes nature in this sense, it is not necessary for this cause to be 
something that produces its effects always or in most cases. For although it is 
specific to human nature to be learned, virtuous, and happy, the ignorant, the 
depraved, and the unhappy are still more numerous than the intelligent, etc. 
Similarly, although good fortune is proper to men on the basis of their nature, 
few are well-fortuned and many are instead unlucky. Likewise, this kind of nat- 
ural impulsion does not produce a good outcome in all people nor in most 
of them just because it is produced in most people, because, as we will say 
below; those who act according to reason do not follow these impulsions just 
because they are driven. 


(d. Conclusion) 


So, if we take nature in this sense, good fortune is to be identified with nature, 
since it is a natural rather than a rational impulsion caused in our soul by the 
first principle, i.e. God. The reason why I have said “natural” and not "rational" 
will be argued below.8° 


86  Onthe basis ofthe passage of Aristotle's Politics just quoted (supra note 84), where human 
nature is defined as a tendency to be political or virtuous, Javelli draws a parallel between 
this tendency and the tendency to be well-fortuned; as far as these tendencies are both 
natural, it is in this sense that good fortune is to be understood in terms of a good nature. 
To express this kind of natural tendency, Javelli immediately after introduces the notion 
of "impetus" and "impulse" which are two key concepts of the Liber. 

87 See infra Caput 1.2.ii.d, p. 185. 

88 See infra Caput 1112.ii, p. 202. 

89 See infra Caput 1va.iii, p. 214. 
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(iii. Whether good fortune is a nature with reason or without reason) 
(a. The distinction between an appetite according to reason and without reason) 


Quantum ad tertium, adverte quod quando appetitus intellectivus ordine natu- 
rali fertur in operationem, prout movetur ab intellectu praesentante bonum 
et ratiocinante quod hoc est agendum et tali medio, dicitur esse motus sive 
impulsus factus in anima secundum rationem, id est secundum quod dictat 
et concludit ratio; quando autem movetur voluntas ad aliquod operandum, et 
tamen ignorat homo quare sic moveatur (imo forte ratio dictat oppositum), 
dicitur esse motus ad bonum factus in anima sine ratione, id est sine praeco- 
gnitione et praevisione, et talis motus dicitur esse bona fortuna. 


(b. Aristotle’s description of the appetite without reason) 


Nam, ut inquit Aristoteles, interrogatus patiens talem impetum quare sic agat, 
respondet "nescio, sed sic mihi dictat animus" et *quoniam sic placet mihi". 


(c. A theological explanation of the appetite without reason) 


Et dato casu quod ratio dictaret oppositum, tamen sequens talem impetum 
assequetur bonum, quod non assequeretur sequens iudicium rationis. Iudi- 
cium enim rationis nostrae potest esse cum errore, sed ille impetus non, quo- 
niam est a primo motore dirigente, in quo non est error. 


(d. The definition of good fortune as a kind of nature without reason) 


Dicemus igitur in hoc consistere bonam fortunam, quando sine ratione secun- 
dum naturalem impetum ferimur in aliquod optatum bonum, et consequemur 


go  Inother words, this is the case of a deliberate human action. For the idea that the intellect 
shows the good to the will, see infra Caput 1v.1ii.a, p. 212 and Caput 1va.ii.b, pp. 212-214. 

91  Jjavelli's Latin phrasing is much more elliptical. 

92 This description fits perfectly with the claims that have already been made by Javelli: see 
supra Caput L1i.c, p. 174 and Caput 1.1.ii.b, pp. 174-176. 

93  Aristotle(2016:1207a 35-b 05): "Bene fortunatus est enim sine ratione habens impetum ad 
bona, et hec adipiscens, hoc autem est nature. In anima enim inest natura tale quo impetu 
ferimur sine ratione ad que utique bene habebimus. Et si quis interroget sic habentem, 
‘propter quid hoc placet tibi operari’, ‘Nescio’, inquid, ‘sed placet michi, simile patiens hiis 
qui a deo aguntur. Et enim a deo vecti sine ratione impetum habent ad operari aliquid." 
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(iii. Whether good fortune is a nature with reason or without reason) 
(a. The distinction between an appetite according to reason and without reason) 


As for the third point, consider that when the intellective appetite is natu- 
rally activated to perform an action, as far as it is moved by the intellect that 
presents the good?? and concludes that this action must be done and which 
means should be used to this purpose, this is said to be a movement or an 
impulsion produced in the soul according to reason, i.e. following what reason 
prescribes and concludes?! on the contrary, when the will is moved to per- 
form something, but the person does not know why it is moved in this way 
(rather, it might be that reason would prescribe the opposite), this is said to 
be a movement towards the good produced in the soul without reason, i.e. 
without forethought and prevision, and such a movement is said to be good 
fortune.°? 


(b. Aristotle’s description of the appetite without reason) 


For, as Aristotle says, when he who receives such an impetus is asked why he 
acts in this way, he will answer “I don’t know, but my spirit prescribes me to do 
so”, and also “because it pleases me to act this way".9? 


(c. A theological explanation of the appetite without reason) 


And suppose that by chance reason would prescribe the contrary, nevertheless 
in this case he who followed such an impetus would obtain the good that would 
not be obtained by one who followed the judgement of reason. Indeed, while 
the judgement of our reason might err sometimes, this is not the case with the 
impetus, since this comes from the First Mover who directs it, in Whom there 
is no error. 


(d. The definition of good fortune as a kind of nature without reason) 
So, we will say that good fortune consists in what happens when we act without 


reason and according to a natural impetus towards a certain good we desire, 
and that we obtain what was desired not because we are directed by human 


This passage, that is of crucial importance to the reception of the Liber, is recalled by Javelli 
infra Caput 1v.2.i.b, p. 216. 
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optatum non directi humana prudentia nec consilio, imo aliquando dissuasi et 
ratione dictante oppositum. 


Patet igitur quod bona fortuna est natura, id est naturalis impetus factus in 
anima sine ratione ad aliquod optatum consequendum. A quo autem cause- 
tur hic impetus, dicemus infra. 


(iv. Additional note on the particular meaning of good fortune in this context) 


Sed adverte quod hic non diffinivimus bonam fortunam simpliciter, sed deser- 
vientem felicitati. Nam est duplex. 


(a. The concept of good fortune in general or the discontinuous fortune) 


Quaedam dicitur bona fortuna a bono eventu casuali, in quem mere per acci- 
dens et sine aliquo impetu et sine dictamine cordis tendit operans, ut quando 
quis habens mortuum fodit sepulcrum et invenit thesaurum. De hac bona for- 
tuna locutus est Aristoteles in secundo Physicorum sub nomine eufortunii. 
Et huiusmodi bona fortuna parum deservit felicitati, quoniam et rara et sine 
impetu et directione particulari facta a primo movente contingit, et hanc appel- 
lat Aristoteles bonam fortunam discontinuam. 


94 The term “deliberation” stands for consilium. In the Liber it corresponds to the terms fov- 
Acbctc (1248a 32) and Bou» (1248a 21), to mean a kind of “council” internal to human soul, 
by which the individual evaluates what has to be done in the particular situation under 
consideration. This term, that also appears in the Latin translations of Aristotle's Nico- 
machean Ethics, has great importance in Aquinas's description of human actions, where 
it means a faculty and a process by which the mind assesses the different means at the 
disposal of the human being to act in this particular situation. This was already the idea 
referred to by Javelli in Caput 1.1.iii.b, p. 179 when he spoke of a "careful assessment of the 
means" (which was a kind of paraphrase of the term consilium before the first appearance 
of the term in the present passage). Interestingly enough, in Javelli's reading of the Liber 
this term also has a different meaning: that of an exterior advice received by an individual 
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prudence or by deliberation,’ but rather because we are momentarily dis- 
suaded and because reason prescribes the contrary. 


So, it becomes clear that good fortune is a kind of nature, i.e. a natural impe- 
tus produced in the soul without reason towards obtaining something that was 
desired. Now, what is the cause of this impetus we will say below.°5 


(iv. Additional note on the particular meaning of good fortune in this context)96 


But consider that here we did not define good fortune in general, but as con- 
tributing to happiness. For good fortune is twofold. 


(a. The concept of good fortune in general or discontinuous fortune) 


One kind of good fortune is said to be good fortune on the basis of a fortuitous 
positive event towards which he who acts has a tendency because of a mere 
accident and without any impetus or prescription from the heart, like when one 
finds treasure while digging a grave to dispose of a body. Aristotle deals with this 
kind of good fortune in the second book of his Physics, under the term “eufor- 
tunium" And this kind of good fortune contributes little to happiness, because 
it occurs rarely and without any impetus or particular direction produced by 
the First Mover, and Aristotle calls it “discontinuous” good fortune.9” 


from another individual. In the first version of Javelli's commentary, the only occurrence 
of the term is ambiguous and we translated it by the phrase “deliberation or advice": see 
supra Version A, Caput IVv.1.ii, p. 158. 

95 See infra Caput 111.2.iv, pp. 208—210. 

96 This point was not announced in Javelli's sketch of the content of this section of Chapter 1: 
see supra Caput 1.2, p. 178. 

97 Javelli refers here to the passage where Aristotle makes a rather incidental distinction 
between two kinds of fortune which is made in terms of “continuity”: continuous fortune 
is "according to the directive impetus" while discontinuous fortune is "beyond the impe- 
tus" (Aristotle 2016: 1248b 04—07). The idea that the fortune that is “divine” and "according 
to the impetus" is also "continuous" seems to be another way to express the fact that 
the man who benefits from this kind of fortune sees his actions followed by good and 
unexpected effects “repeatedly” and "often" (see Aristotle 2016:1247b 15-18: "deinceps" [...] 
“multotiens”). 
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(b. The concept of good fortune in particular and its relation to the impetus and 
to happiness) 


Quaedam autem est cum impetu, et sine ratione et sine humana prudentia, eo 
modo quo declaravimus, et hoc est annexa felicitati positae a Philosopho, quae 
est duplex, scilicet speculativa et politica. 


(a. Political happiness according to Aristotle) 


Politicam posuit in actionibus virtutum moralium et praecipue in actionibus 
prudentiae, ut bene regere, bene consulere et bene providere sibi bona et aliis 
et vitare discrimina. 


(b. Speculative happiness according to Aristotle) 


Speculativam posuit in speculatione divinorum, utramque posuit indigere 
bonis externis circa quae est bona fortuna, ut dicemus. Nam quomodo quis 
bene reget populum aut familiam aut providebit et quomodo magnificus et 
liberalis et iustus erit, maxime iustitia distributiva, sine exterioribus bonis? 
Similiter, quomodo quis philosophabitur sine externis? Neque enim, ut inquit 
Aristoteles in decimo Ethicorum, natura nostra sibi sufficit ad speculandum, 
sed indiget cibo, potu et reliquo famulatu. 


(y. Conclusion) 


Est igitur bona fortuna instrumentum ad utranque felicitatem, sed magis ad 
politicam, quam et magis appetunt vulgares animi. Haec de primo capite suffi- 
ciant. 


98  Javellirefersto Aristotle's famous doctrine of the necessity of external goods for a good life, 
as it appears in Nicomachean Ethics 1, 5, 1097b 05-15 and Politics 1, 2, 1252b 27-35 and 1253a 
18-28; VII, 4, 1326b 08-25 (see also the different claim in Nicomachean Ethics x, 6, 176a 33— 
b 05). In this context, the notion of “sufficiency” corresponds to the readymade phrase per 
se sufficientia used by the thirteenth-century translators of Nicomachean Ethics (Robert 
Grosseteste and William of Moerbeke) to render the Greek term adtdpxela, which means 
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(b. The concept of good fortune in particular and its relation to the impetus and 
to happiness) 


Now, the other kind of good fortune is with impetus and without reason or 
human prudence, in the way we have argued, and this is closely tied to the 
concept of happiness that was laid down by the Philosopher, which is twofold, 
namely speculative and practical. 


(a. Political happiness according to Aristotle) 


Aristotle placed practical happiness in those actions coming from the moral 
virtues and mainly in the actions of prudence, such as ruling well, deliberating 
well, and administering goods for oneself and others well while avoiding what 
is harmful. 


(b. Speculative happiness according to Aristotle) 


Aristotle placed speculative happiness in the contemplation of divine things, 
and he claimed that both kinds of happiness need external goods in which good 
fortune consists, as we shall say. For how can you rule justly or administrate a 
people or a family, and how can you be magnanimous, generous, and just (in 
particular in respect of distributive justice) without external goods? Similarly, 
how can you philosophize without external goods? Indeed, as Aristotle says in 
the tenth book of his Ethics,°* our nature is not even self-sufficient in speculat- 
ing, but it needs food, drink, and the other domestic goods. 


(y. Conclusion) 


So, good fortune is instrumental to both kinds of happiness, but to a greater 
extent to the practical one, to which the multitude particularly strive. Be these 
things enough concerning the first chapter. 


a kind of independence that is essential to individual or political happiness. See Aristotle's 
Ethica Nicomachea X, u78b 33-1179a 02 in Aristotle (1973B: 581): "Opus erit autem et exte- 
riori prosperitate homini enti. Non enim per se sufficiens natura ad speculari, set oportet 
et corpus sanum esse et cibum et reliquum famulatum existere. Non tamen existiman- 
dum multis et magnis indigere futurum felicem, si non contingit sine exterioribus bonis 
beatum esse.” Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, x, 1178a 20—25; 1178b 30-35 and 1179b 05-19. 
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CAPUT II 

Circa secundum caput, dico quattuor. 

(1. Four claims on the realm of good fortune) 


Primo, quod bona fortuna non est circa bona moralia quales sunt virtutes. 
Secundo, quod licet sit circa bona externa quae possidemus et tamen non 
acquisivimus ex actionibus nostris, non tamen principaliter. Tertio, quod licet 
sit circa evitationem mali, non tamen principaliter. Quarto, quod principaliter 
est circa bona externa quae assequimur actionibus nostris. 


(2. Demonstration of the four claims) 


Quantum ad evidentiam omnium praepositorum, adverte quod duo requirun- 
tur ad hoc quod quis proprie dicatur benefortunatus. Primo quod operetur sine 
ratione, secundo quod ad operationem suam proveniat aliquod per se optatum 
sibi bonum. 


(i. First point: a negative claim) 
(a. Good fortune does not concern the moral goods, which are in our power) 


Ratione primi non est bona fortuna circa bona moralia quae dicuntur bona 
animi, quoniam huiusmodi bona sunt in potestate nostra et subsunt voluntati 
etsunt secundum rationem. Nullus enim virtuosus est nisi voluntarius, et ope- 
ratio virtutis est secundum rationem. 


99  Literally, Javelli announces that he will "say four things" These four claims, that are 
announced in Caput 114, are then demonstrated one by one (Caput 11.2) using systema- 
tically the same approach. Indeed, here as in Chapter 1, Javelli uses a kind of dialectic 
method starting with negative claims to finally reach a positive claim that is retained as 
true. In this chapter, the negative claims are even listed in a kind of crescendo sequence 
that starts with a mere negative claim ("good fortune does not concern this") to continue 
with two claims that are only partially negative ("good fortune does not concern this or 
that principally"). For the meaning of “principally” here, see note 100. 
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CHAPTER II 

As for the second chapter, I make four points.9?? 

(1. Four claims on the realm of good fortune) 


First, good fortune does not concern the moral goods that we call the virtues. 
Second, although it concerns the external goods that we possess but that we 
did not acquire through our actions, it does not concern these goods princi- 
pally.!°° Third, although good fortune concerns the avoidance of evil, this is 
not the case principally. Fourth, good fortune is principally concerned with the 
external goods that we obtain through our own actions. 


(2. Demonstration of the four claims) 


To establish the evidence of all the claims just made, consider that two con- 
ditions are required for someone to be called well-fortuned in a proper way.!?! 
First, that he performs without reason; second, that following his action some 
good results that was desired per se for himself. 


(i. First point: a negative claim) 
(a. Good fortune does not concern the moral goods, which are in our power) 


Because of the first condition,!°? good fortune does not concern the moral 
goods that are said to be the goods of the soul, since these kinds of goods are 
in our power, they depend on our will and conform to reason. Indeed, no one 
is virtuous unless he is so voluntarily, and the performance of virtue occurs 
according to reason. 


100 The term “principally” translates the Latin adverb principaliter. This adverb is used to for- 
mulate the two partially negative claims made here by Javelli. In the following paragraphs 
the author also uses the adverb “properly” (proprie), which seems to have a very similar 
meaning: see the phrase “in a proper way and principally" in Caput 11.2.ii.d, p. 197. 

101 The phrase “in a proper way" translates the Latin adverb proprie. By this term, Javelli cer- 
tainly wants to emphasize the particular meaning of the concept of good fortune that is 
at stake in the Liber. This meaning was already made clear in Caput 1.2.iv.a, p. 188, and it 
is made even more precise and stronger below in Caput 11.2.ii.c, pp. 194-196 on the basis 
of the case study of Socrates wanting to rule. 

102 See the two conditions indicated in Caput 11.2. 
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(b. Justification of the claim) 


Operatur enim virtuosus ut oportet et quando et ad quem finem oportet, bona 
autem circa quae est bona fortuna non subsunt potestati nec voluntati nostrae 
nec rationi, quoniam diximus bonam fortunam esse sine ratione, et non est 
volentis esse bene fortunatum, aliter paucissimi, aut nullus esset infortunatus. 


(c. Conclusion) 


Est igitur bona fortuna circa bona quibus dominatur fortuna. Quare, ut inquit 
Philosophus, “iustum, secundum quod iustum, nullus dicet benefortunatum 
neque fortem neque totaliter ullum eorum, qui secundum virtutem". 


(ü. Second point: a negative claim) 


(a. Good fortune does not concern principally the external goods acquired without 
our own contribution) 


Ratione secundi non est principaliter circa bona externa quae non acquisivi- 
mus sed provenerunt nobis haereditate majorum aut alia via, puta donatione. 


(b. Justification of the claim) 


Nam ex hoc est aliquis benefortunatus, quando aliquid operatur quo operato 
absque cognitione et praevisione et sine dictamine rationis ad illud sequitur 
quid desideratum, et per se volitum. 


(c. The example of Socrates wanting to rule) 


Puta Socrates desiderat principatum. Ratio sibi dictat quod facit sibi milites et 
expugnet aliquam civitatem, sentit in se impetum quo inclinatur ire ad hanc 
civitatem sine exercitu et occulto habitu, et sic vadit, quando est illic invenit 


103 See supra Caput 1.2.iii.d, p. 186. 

104 Aristotle (2016: 1207a 20-22): "Propter quod iustum, secundum quod iustum, nullus dicet 
bene fortunatum neque fortem neque totaliter eorum qui secundum virtutem nullum. In 
nobis enim est hec et habere et non habere.” 
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(b. Justification of the claim) 


Indeed, the virtuous man acts in the way in which he has to, when he has to and 
towards the end that he has to achieve, whereas the goods concerned with good 
fortune depend neither on our power, nor on our will nor reason, since we have 
said that good fortune is without reason,!9? and nobody can possibly choose to 
be well-fortuned—for otherwise very few or none would be ill-fortuned. 


(c. Conclusion) 

So, good fortune concerns the goods controlled by fortune. Therefore, as the 
Philosopher says, *no one will call the just man well-fortuned, in so far as he is 
just, nor the brave man, nor, generally, anyone of those who live according to 
virtue.”104 


(ii. Second point: a negative claim) 


(a. Good fortune does not concern principally the external goods acquired without 
our own contribution) 


Because of the second condition,!°> good fortune does not concern principally 
the external goods that we have not acquired but instead came to us through 
inheritance or other ways, for example by a donation. 

(b. Justification of the claim) 

For one is well-fortuned when he does something that, performed without any 
knowledge and prevision and any prescription of reason, is followed by an out- 
come that was desired and wanted per se. 

(c. The example of Socrates wanting to rule) 

Suppose, for example, that Socrates wants to rule. Reason prescribes him to hire 


some soldiers and fight against a given city, when he feels in himself an impe- 
tus pushing him to go to this city unarmed and in disguise; he goes there, and 


105 See the two conditions indicated in Caput 11.2, p. 192. 
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quod a civibus vocatur et eligitur in principem, qui si cum exercitu ivisset, fuga- 
tus et confusus fuisset. Hic dicitur proprie benefortunatus. 


(d. Conclusion) 


Quod si generet filium, et succedat patri in dominio et divitiis, hunc qui- 
dem dicemus nobilem, sumendo nobilitatem pro claritate sanguinis et facul- 
tate divitiarum quam trahit a patre. Non tamen proprie et principaliter dice- 
mus benefortunatum, quoniam non actionibus suis ad hanc nobilitatem deve- 
nit. Dicetur tamen improprie benefortunatus quoniam gratia maiorum haec 
externa possidet. 


(iii. Third point: a negative claim) 
(a. Good fortune does not concern the avoidance of evil) 


Item ratione secundi, non est principaliter circa fugam mali, quoniam non per 
se optamus fugam mali, nisi quia per ipsum privamur aliquo bono, quod opta- 
mus; 


(b. The example of the avoidance of an enemy) 


ut desidero vitare inimicum, quoniam si me comprehenderet privaret aut divi- 
tiis, aut salute, aut vita corporali. 


(iv. Forth point: a positive claim) 


Cum igitur bona fortuna fit circa aliquod per se optatum bonum, erit non 
principaliter circa fugam mali, dicitur tamen aliquo modo benefortunatus qui 
actione sua sine praecognitione effugit imminens sibi malum. 


106 So what makes good fortune “properly speaking” is the rather contrafactual feature just 
emphasized with the example of Socrates. 

107 This concept of nobility is in line with two famous passages in Aristotle's Politics that were 
regularly quoted in the debates on nobility in the late Middle Ages. See Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics, V, 2, 1301b 01-05 in Aristotle (1872: 497): “Sunt autem quidam, qui secundum genus 
excellentes non dignificant equalibus se ipsos propter inequalitatem hanc: nobiles enim 
esse videntur, quibus existunt progenitorum virtus et divitie" and 1v, 8, 1294a 19-25 in ibid. 
(409): "ingenuitas enim est virtus et divitie antique." See supra chapter 3, section 4, note 41. 
On the importance of the Liber to the debates on nobility, see Cordonier (2016). 
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when he arrives the citizens call him to them and elect him as their prince; had 
Socrates gone there with the army, he would have been vanquished and put to 
rout. This man is called well-fortuned in a proper way.106 


(d. Conclusion) 


So when someone gives birth to a son who succeeds his father in his domain 
and wealth, we will call him “noble”, meaning by nobility the purity of blood 
and the abundance of riches that he inherits from his father.107 Nevertheless, it 
it is not in a proper way and principally that we will call him well-fortuned,!08 
since it is not by his actions that he came to this nobility. Nevertheless, he 
is called well-fortuned in an improper way since he possesses these external 
goods thanks to his ancestors. 


(iii. Third point: a negative claim) 
(a. Good fortune does not concern the avoidance of evil) 


Likewise, because of the second condition,!?? good fortune does not concern 
principally the avoidance of evil outcomes, since we do not desire the avoid- 
ance of the evil per se, but because through it we are deprived of a certain good 
that we desire; 


(b. The example of the avoidance of an enemy) 


like when I desire to avoid an enemy since, if he captured me, he would deprive 
me of riches or of health or corporal life. 


(iv. Forth point: a positive claim) 


So, since good fortune concerns a certain good desired per se, it will not concern 
principally the avoidance of the evil, nevertheless he who by his own action and 
without forethought escapes an evil threating him is said in a certain sense to 
be well-fortuned. 


108 In this passage it seems that Javelli gives the adverbs "properly" and “principally” a very 
similar meaning. 
109 See the two conditions indicated in Caput 11.2, p. 192. 
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(3. Summary) 


Ex dictis igitur concludendum est bonam fortunam principaliter existere circa 
bona externa quae actionibus nostris nobis proveniunt praeter cogitationem et 
praevisionem nostram. Unde inquit Aristoteles: “Cui praeter cognitionem acci- 
derit aliquod bonum operari, hunc benefortunatum dicimus”. Haec de secundo 
capite sufficiant. 


CAPUT III 


Circa tertium caput, duo investiganda sunt. Primo, qui inter homines sunt 
benefortunati. Secundo, unde est quod aliqui sunt benefortunati. 


(1. Who among the human beings are well-fortuned) 
(i. Four categories of well-fortuned men) 


Quantum ad primum, adverte quod ut in pluribus quatuor hominum genera 
sunt bene fortunati. 


(a. Rude and unteachable men) 
(a. Indication of the category) 


Primo rudes et indociles solent esse bene fortunati. 


110 Aristotle (2016: 1207a 29-30): “Et enim cui preter cogitationem suam acciderit aliquod 
bonum operari, bene fortunatum aimus.” 

111 To address the issue under consideration in Chapter 111 (“who among human beings are 
well-fortuned"), Javelli makes here a distinction between two kinds of approaches: the first 
is descriptive whereas the second is explanatory. 

112 This descriptive approach of the question “who are well-fortuned" is divided into three 
sections: in the first section, Javelli lists the four categories of men who are well-fortuned 
and partially justifies this list (1); in the second section, he provides a description of the 
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(3. Summary) 


So, from what has been said, it must now be concluded that good fortune con- 
cerns principally the external goods that come to us from our own actions and 
beyond our cogitation and prevision. This is why Aristotle says: “He who hap- 
pens to do something good, this man we call well-fortuned."!? Be these things 
enough concerning the second chapter. 


CHAPTER III 


Concerning the third chapter, two points are to be investigated. First, who 
among human beings are well-fortuned. Second, why it is that some are well- 
fortuned.!! 


(1. Who among human beings are well-fortuned)"2 
(i. Four categories of well-fortuned men) 


As for the first point, consider that, in most cases, four sorts of human beings 
are well-fortuned.!3 


(a. Rude and unteachable men)" 
(a. Indication of the category) 


First, the rude and unteachable are usually well-fortuned. 


particular behavior of the well-fortuned men—a description that applies without distinc- 
tion to all the four categories previously distinguished (ii), in the third section, he gives 
a negative account of the issue, in answering the question “who are not well-fortuned 
among human beings" (iii). 

113 Javelli’s list of four categories of well-fortuned men is not as systematic as are other lists 
given in the same work. Indeed, only two of the four categories are justified —this is the 
case of the categories “b” and “d”’—whereas the two other categories are only indicated 
without justification—this is the case for the “a” and "c". This categorization as such is a 
very original element of Javelli's commentary on the Liber. 

114 This category belongs to those which are indicated by Javelli without any justification (for 
this discrepancy in the list, see supra note 113). But in Version A, his justifications are dif- 
ferent: on this, see supra chapter 5, section 2. 
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(b. The foolish) 
(a. Indication of the category) 


Secundo insipientes, et ratio horum una est. 


(6. Justification of the category) 


Nam dictum est supra bonam fortunam esse sine ratione et bene fortunatum 
qui sine discursu, sine prudentia, sine consilio, sed tantum impetu facto in 
anima, de quo nescit rationem reddere, consequitur aliquod optatum bonum. 
Sed rudes et indociles et stulti sic tendunt in actionibus suis, ut patet, ergo 
etc. Hinc videmus multos carentes ingenio et prudentia salvare navem in tem- 
pestate postquam nautae cum omni arte sua desperant, et stultum militem 
salvare exercitum deductum ad extremum discrimen et dare viam expugnandi 
hostem quam rex cum omni consilio invenire non potuit. 


(c. The melancholics) 

(a. Indication of the category) 

Tertio melancholici inter omnes alias complexiones solent esse bene fortunati. 
(d. The solitary and simple men) 

(a. Indication of the category) 


Quarto agentes vitam solitariam et simplices non dediti negotiis exterioribus. 


115 See supra Caput 1.2.iii.d, p. 186 and Caput 11.2.i.b, p. 194. 

116 The phrase “rational process” translates the Latin term discursus, in the two occurrences of 
the term in this second version of Javelli's epitome, whereas the very same translation was 
used in the first version of this commentary for the phrase discursus rationis—a phrase 
that marks all the occurrences of the term discursus in this work. 
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(b. The foolish) 
(a. Indication of the category) 


Second, the foolish, and there is one reason for this fact. 


(6. Justification of the category) 


For it was said above that good fortune is without reason” and that the well- 
fortuned man is he who obtains a certain good without rational process," 
without prudence, without deliberation,” but only because an impetus is pro- 
duced in his soul (which he is unable to explain). And rude, unteachable, and 
stupid people tend to behave in this way, as is clear, so etc. It is for this reason 
that we often see people who lack any ingenuity and prudence rescuing a ship 
in the middle of a storm, after that sailors had striven in vain to do so despite all 
their skills; and a stupid soldier rescuing an army that was driven off to the far- 
thest point of the battlefield, and providing a way to overcome the enemy—a 
way that the king was not able to find although he had deliberated a long while. 


(c. The melancholics) 
(a. Indication of the category) 


Third, among all other temperaments, the melancholics are usually well-for- 
tuned. 


(d. Solitary and simple men) 
(a. Indication of the category) 


Fourth, those who conduct a solitary life, and the simple men who are not con- 
cerned with external affairs.!!? 


117 Thephrase*deliberation" translates consilium. For this translation, see supra Caput 1.2.iii.d 
with note 94, and Version A, Caput 1v.1.ii with note 37. 

118 The phrase “external affairs" renders in a rather literal way the phrase exteriora negotia. 
This seems to mean here all kinds of things in which a given individual might be implied 
when he lives in a society. Later in Javelli’s commentary, the same idea is expressed by 
means of the shorter phrase agibilia, which literally means "the actions to be done": see 
supra note 64 and infra note 127. 
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(6. Justification of the category) 


Et horum ratio una est. Nam bene fortunato non sufficit pati naturales impe- 
tus ad bonum consequendum (movens enim primum, ut motor totius natu- 
rae, causat huiusmodi impetus in multis quos tamen non videmus bene for- 
tunatos), sed necesse est ut percipiant, et acceptent, et disponant se opera- 
turos secundum huiusmodi impetus, etiam quod ratio dictaret oppositum. Et 
quoniam melancholici cum forti impressione recipiunt huiusmodi impetus et 
illis vehementer intendunt ac inhaerent magis quam rationi humanae, simili- 
ter non dediti actionibus exterioribus carentes humana prudentia et solertia, 
agunt ut sentiunt se agi et impelli, ideo sequentes hos impetus inveniuntur 
benefortunati. 


(ii. Description of the particular behavior of well-fortuned men) 


Hinc videmus aliquos (quos vulgariter dicimus capitosos, et suae opinioni 
immobiliter haerentes), qui nulli attendunt rationi nec consilio, sed contra 
communem recte sentientium sententiam tendunt in operationibus suis, et 
consequuntur maxima bona, qui autem agunt secundum rationem et consi- 
lium prudentium non consequuntur. Et proptera inquit Aristoteles quod apud 
antiquos proverbium erat “Benefortunatis non expedit consiliari, sine ratione 
enim existentes adipiscuntur bonum". 


119 This phrase is very similar to the phrase by which Javelli has justified the second category 
(see supra Caput 111.1.i.b, p. 200). But in this case the justification introduced by him is 
less specific to the category under consideration and it entails many elements that might 
explain all the four categories. With this kind of justification, Javelli anticipates the expla- 
natory part of this Chapter (for the distinction of these two parts see supra note 111). 

120 The term "imprint" (impressio) is new in comparison to the two terms used previously by 
Javelli to mean the natural impetus communicated by the first principle, namely “impe- 
tus" (impetus) and “impulse” (impulsus). Whereas these two terms come directly from the 
Liber, the term "imprint" comes from its medieval readers, in particular Thomas Aquinas, 
where it has a strong astrological content and means the way in which the stars influence 
sublunary beings. In Javelli, it is not clear whether this particular term has an astrological 
content or not, but it is clear that astrology plays a role in the explanation he gives of the 
Liber in Caput 111.2.iv, pp. 208-210. 

121 The term “headstrong” renders the Latin term capitosus, which does not exist in classical 
Latin but only in medieval Latin. 
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(6. Justification of the category) 


And there is one reason for this. For receiving natural impetuses does not 
suffice for the well-fortuned to obtain a good (indeed, the First Mover, as the 
mover of all nature, produces these kinds of impetuses in many people who we 
still do not see to be well-fortuned), but it is necessary that they perceive and 
understand these impetuses and that they dispose themselves in such a way as 
to perform according to them, even when their reason has suggested the oppo- 
site. And since melancholic people receive these kinds of impetuses through 
a strong imprint!?? and since they structure their actions ardently according 
to them and adhere more to them than to human reason, similarly, those who 
are not devoted to external affairs and lack prudence and talent act as they feel 
acted on and driven, hence in following these impetuses it turns out that they 
are well-fortuned. 


(ii. Description of the particular behavior of well-fortuned men) 


It is for this reason that we see some people (that we crudely say are head- 
strong?! and immovably stick to their own opinions), who do not pay attention 
to any argument or advice,!7? but on the contrary have, in their actions, a ten- 
dency contrary to the common doctrine of those who have correct views, do 
obtain the highest goods, whereas those who act according to reason and the 
advice of wise people do not obtain such goods. And because of this, Aristotle 
says that among ancient thinkers there was the proverb: “deliberating does not 
help well-fortuned men; indeed, it is because they are without reason that they 
achieve their good".23 


122 The term “argument” stands for the Latin ratio, which was translated very regularly as “rea- 
son" elsewhere in Javelli's text. It is indeed clear that the term ratio does not mean the 
human faculty but the arguments or "reasons" heard by a given individual from another 
individual concerning a particular situation where the first individual is supposed to act. 
In this very context, the Latin term consilium also has a different meaning than it has in 
its other occurrences in Javelli's text: while elsewhere it means a kind of interior deliber- 
ation (see supra notes 37 and 94), here it means a concrete piece of advice received by an 
individual from another. 

123 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 29-34): “Et propter hoc quod olim dicebatur, bene fortunati vocan- 
tur qui si impetum faciant, dirigunt sine ratione existentes, et consiliari non expedit ipsis: 
habent enim principium tale quod melius intellectu et consilio, qui autem rationem, hoc 
autem non habent, neque divinos instinctus, hoc non possunt. Sine ratione enim exis- 
tentes adipiscuntur" See infra notes 156 and 157. 
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(iii. Corollary: who are not well-fortuned among human beings) 


Ex his corollarie sequitur quod qui omnia cum consilio et praemeditatione et 
prudentia agunt non sunt benefortunati. Licet enim impetus naturales patian- 
tur, illos non curant nec existimant nisi rationi suae consonant et temerarium 
existimant aliquid agere nisi ratio dictet; propterea divinos impetus extinguen- 
tes non sunt bene fortunati, imo inveniuntur infortunati. 


Quoniam divini impetus infallaces sunt, ratio autem humana est defectiva, 
patet igitur qui sint benefortunati. Quomodo autem differunt bene nati, bene 
custoditi, bene fortunati, non est praesentis negotii, sed id pertractat divus Tho- 
mas in 2. Libro Contra Gentes. 


(2. Why it is that some are well-fortuned) 


Quantum ad secundum, adverte quod bona fortuna non potest reduci nisi vel 
in artem vel in prudentiam, vel in dei benivolentiam vel in naturam. Nunc igi- 
tur speculandum est, et distinctius quam supra, a quo istorum quatuor dicatur 
quis bene fortunatus. Et pono quatuor conclusiones, tres negativas, et quartam 
affirmativam. 


(i. First conclusion: good fortune cannot be reduced to art) 
Prima conclusio. 
(a. Presentation of the conclusion) 


Nullus est benefortunatus propter quacumque artem habeat. 


124 The reference is in fact to book 3 of Aquinas’s work. See Thomas Aquinas’s Summa con- 
tra Gentiles 111, 92 in Thomas Aquinas (1926: 281a): “Sed in hoc est attendenda differentia. 
Nam impressiones corporum caelestium in corpora nostra causant in nobis naturales cor- 
porum dispositiones. Et ideo ex dispositione relicta ex corpore caelesti in corpore nostro 
dicitur aliquis non solum bene fortunatus aut male, sed etiam bene naturatus vel male: 
secundum quem modum Philosophus dicit, in magnis moralibus, quod bene fortunatum 
est esse bene naturatum.” The same passage was discussed much more extensively in the 
first version of Javelli’s commentary: see supra Version A, Caput 1v.2, ff. 160-166. 
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(iii. Corollary: who are not well-fortuned among human beings) 


From these points it follows by means of a corollary that those who always act 
following a deliberation, premeditation and prudence are not well-fortuned. 
Indeed, although they receive natural impetuses, they do not listen to them and 
do not consider them when they are not consistent with their reason, and they 
judge that it is reckless to act in a way that is not prescribed by reason; because 
of this, those who extinguish the divine impetus are not well-fortuned, but it 
rather turns out that they are ill-fortuned. 


Since the divine impetuses are infallible, whereas human reason can make mis- 
takes, so it becomes clear who the well-fortuned are. Now, what is the difference 
between the well-born, the well-guarded and the well-fortuned, this is not the 
task of the present affair, but this is addressed in detail by the holy Thomas in 
the second book Against the Gentiles 14 


(2. Why it is that some are well-fortuned) 

As for the second point, consider that good fortune cannot be reduced to any- 
thing other than to art, prudence, God's benevolence or nature. So now we must 
investigate, and in a more precise way than above, following which of the four 
features mentioned above is someone called well-fortuned. And I claim four 
conclusions, three of them being negative, and the fourth being affirmative.125 
(i. First conclusion: good fortune cannot be reduced to art) 

The first conclusion is the following. 


(a. Presentation of the conclusion) 


No one is well-fortuned because of whichever art he might have. 


125 This explanatory part of Chapter 111 is structured in the same “dialectic” form as the 
approach to the issue of the nature of good fortune in Chapter 1 (see supra note 61). As 
for the presentation of the four conclusions, it is structured very systematically: after a 
brief presentation of the conclusion (a), Javelli gives its justification (b). 
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(b. Justification of the conclusion) 


Nam ars est recta ratio factibilium, ex 6. Ethicorum, et qui secundum artem 
operatur ex praemeditatione et determinatis mediis et ordinate procedit. Haec 
autem repugnant bonae fortunae, quoniam diximus eam esse sine ratione, ergo 
etc. 


(ii. Second conclusion: good fortune cannot be reduced to prudence) 
Secunda conclusio. 
(a. Presentation of the conclusion) 


Nullus est benefortunatus quacumque humana peritia aut prudentia, quoniam 
prudentia est recta ratio agibilium, et qui ex prudentia operatur maturo consi- 
lio et consideratione procedit. 


(b. Justification of the conclusion) 


Haec autem non conveniunt bonae fortunae, quoniam, ut diximus, nescit ratio- 
nem quare sic operetur, sed operatur quia sic impellitur, ergo etc. 


(iii. Third conclusion: good fortune cannot be reduced to God's benevolence) 


Tertia conclusio. 


126 Aristotle's Ethica Nicomachea v1, 140a 20 in Aristotle (1973B: 481): “Ars quidem igitur ut 
dictum est habitus, habitus quidam cum ratione vera factivus est; athecnia autem e con- 
trario cum ratione falsa factivus habitus circa contingens aliter habere." Note that the 
passage that immediately precedes (1140a 15-20) contains a reference to fortune: "Quia 
autem factio et actio alterum, necessarium artem factionis set non actionis esse, et secun- 
dum modum quendam circa eadem est fortuna et ars, quemadmodum et Agathon ait, ars 
fortunam dilexit, et fortuna artem." The formula "the right reason in regard to the things to 
be crafted" (recta ratio factibilium) as such comes from Aquinas and is to be understood as 
a kind of "science of making": on its most important sources in Aquinas, see infra note 127. 
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(b. Justification of the conclusion) 


For, following the sixth book of Nicomachean Ethics, art is the right reason in 
regard to the things to be crafted,!26 and he who acts according to the art pro- 
ceeds by premediation, with well-determined means and regularly. Now, this is 
incompatible with good fortune, since we have said that this is without reason, 
so etc. 


(ii. Second conclusion: good fortune cannot be reduced to prudence) 
The second conclusion is the following. 
(a. Presentation of the conclusion) 


No one is well-fortuned by any sort of human expertise or prudence, since pru- 
dence is the right reason in regard to the actions to be done,!2” and he who acts 
out of prudence proceeds according to a mature deliberation and inquiry. 


(b. Justification of the conclusion) 


Now, these features are not coherent with the concept of good fortune since, 
as we have said, the one who acts by fortune does not know the reason why he 
acts in this way, but he acts because he is driven in this way, so etc. 


(iii. Third conclusion: good fortune cannot be reduced to God's benevolence) 


The third conclusion is the following. 


127 This definition of prudence comes from Thomas Aquinas, who considers that “the actions 
to be done” (agibilia) are the kinds of human acts that are regulated through the virtue of 
prudence and that are the objects of moral science—whereas the “things to be crafted” 
( factibilia) are regulated through technical skills and are the objects of art (ars)—see 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 11-11, q. 47, art. 5. On this doctrine and the distinction 
between art and moral science, see Naus (1959). Javelli already makes use of the phrase 
"the actions to be done" (agibilia) or of similar concepts in the preceding parts of his com- 
mentary: see supra note 126. 

128 See supra Caput 1.2.iii.b, p. 186. 
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(a. Presentation of the conclusion) 


Nullus est benefortunatus quia ametur a deo, et quia habeat deum intra se ut 
directorem et gubernatorem optimum, sicut navis non bene regibilis bene navi- 
gat non propter seipsam, sec quoniam bonum habet gubernatorem. 


(b. Justification of the conclusion) 


Hoc inquam non potest dici, quoniam, ut dictum est in 10. Ethicorum, deus 
illum amat, et illi bene facit, qui nititur illi assimilari. Hic autem est sapiens. 
Unde inquit illic Aristoteles: “Sapiens amicus deorum constituitur, et erit 
maxime felix”. Sed dictum est quod sapientes et prudentes non sunt benefor- 
tunati, imo insipientes et indociles ergo etc. 


(iv. Fourth conclusion: good fortune can be reduced to nature) 
Quarta conclusio. 
(a. Presentation of the conclusion) 


Qui sunt benefortunati, id habent a natura, id est quia nascuntur sic dispositi, 
ut sequantur divinos impetus, et secundum eos operentur, aliqui autem sunt 
infortunati, qui nascuntur cum dispositione opposita: huiusmodi autem dispo- 
sitiones trahunt a superioribus causis dominantibus in eorum genitura, sicut 
aliqui nascuntur oculis glaucis, aliqui ocluis nigris, aliqui oculis subalbis. 


2 ametur ed. 1568] amatur ed. 1531. 17 genitura ed. 1568] nascitura ed. 1531. 


129 Aristotle (2016:1247a 21-27): “Circa naucleriam enim non maxime industrii bene fortunati, 
sed quemadmodum in taxillorum casu hic quidem nichil, alius autem iacit (s)ex eo quod 
naturam habet bene fortunatam, aut eo quod ametur, ut aiunt, a deo, et extrinsecum ali- 
quid sit dirigens (ut puta navis male regibilis melius frequenter navigat, sed non propter se 
ipsam, sed quia habet gubernatorem bonum), sed sic quod bene fortunatum daimonem 
habet gubernatorem." Interestingly, Javelli focuses only on the text in parentheses without 
mentioning in any way Aristotle's incidental mention of a “divinity” (8atuov) other than 
God, who might inspire the good pilot of the unwieldy vessel. 
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(a. Presentation of the conclusion) 


No one is well-fortuned because he is loved by God and because he has God 
inside him as an excellent guide and helmsman, as “an unwieldy vessel [...] 
sails better, not because of itself, but because it has a good guide”.2° 


(b. Justification of the conclusion) 


This, I say, cannot be claimed since, as is said in Book Ten of the Ethics,° God 
loves and acts favorably towards he who tries to make himself similar to Him. 
Now, this is wisdom. This is why Aristotle says there: "The wise man is made a 
friend of the gods, and he will be especially happy"?! But it was said that the 
wise and prudent are not well-fortuned but, rather, the foolish and unteach- 
able, so etc. 


(iv. Fourth conclusion: good fortune can be reduced to nature) 
The fourth conclusion is the following. 
(a. Presentation of the conclusion) 


Those who are well-fortuned have this by nature, i.e. because they are born 
disposed in such a way that they follow the divine impetuses and act accord- 
ing to them, whereas some others are ill-fortuned, since they are born with the 
opposed disposition: now, they draw these kinds of dispositions from the supe- 
rior causes that are dominating heaven at the time of their birth, as some are 
born with blue eyes, others with black eyes and others with whitish eyes.!?? 


130  Aristotle's Ethica Nicomachea X, 1179a 23-31 in Aristotle (1973B: 582): "Secundum intel- 
lectum autem operans et hunc curans, et dispositus optime et dei amantissimus videtur 
esse. Si enim quedam cura humanorum a diis fit quemadmodum videtur, et erit utique 
rationabile gaudere ipsos optimo et cognatissimo; hoc autem utique erit intellectus; et 
diligentes maxime hoc et honorantes beneficiare, ut de amicis ipsis curantibus, et recte 
et bene operantes. Quoniam autem hec omnia sapienti maxime existunt, non inmanifes- 
tum; deo amantissimus ergo; eundem autem verisimile et felicissimum. Quare et si sic, 
erit sapiens maxime felix." 

131 Here Javelli refers more precisely to the end of the passage quoted supra note 129. 

132 This is the passage where we have the clearest evidence of Javelli giving an astrological 
content to the doctrine of the natural “impetus” and “impulse” communicated by the first 
principle to the well-fortuned man. 
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(b. Demonstration of the conclusion) 


Hanc conclusionem probamus a sufficenti divisione, quoniam benefortunatus 
est ab arte, aut a prudentia, aut ab amicitia dei, aut a natura; non ab arte nec 
prudentia, nec amicitia dei, ut probatum est; ergo a natura. 


(c. Objection to the fourth conclusion) 


Sed contra, natura quorum est causa est causa semper aut in pluribus, ut dicitur 
in secundo Physicorum, sed fortuna raro est causa, quoniam est ut in pauciori- 
bus ex secundo Physicorum. Ergo nullus est bene fortunatus a natura. 


(d. Answer to the objection) 


Hanc rationem solvimus supra in primo capite, cum declaravimus in quo sensu 
bona fortuna sit natura, et non sit natura. 


(3. Conclusion) 


Patet igitur qui sunt benefortunati et unde provenit bona fortuna. Haec de ter- 
tio capite dicta sint. 


CAPUT IV 


Circa quartum caput, investigandum est circa quos impetus dicatur esse bona 
fortuna, et dicemus tria. Primo, quot impetus contingat esse in anima nostra. 
Secundo, determinabitur circa quos est bona fortuna. Tertio, si huiusmodi 
impetus necessitant nos in operando secundum eos. 


17 quot ed. 1568] quod ed. 1531. 


133 Byan "adequate division" (sufficiens divisio) Javelli means here an exhaustive categoriza- 
tion of the equations that must be envisaged to approach good fortune, namely: good 
fortune is either equated to art, or to prudence or to God's friendship or to nature; as this 
list is exhaustive and as none of the first four equations proved to be true, one might con- 
clude that good fortune is equal to nature. 

134  Aristotle's Physics 11, 196b 10-16 and 198b 34-36, already quoted by Javelli supra Caput 11 
Jiii.b (see note 75). 
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(b. Demonstration of the conclusion) 


We prove this conclusion by means of an adequate division, #8 since the well- 
fortuned man is so either by art, or by prudence, or by God’s friendship, or by 
nature; he is so neither by art nor by prudence nor by God's friendship, as was 
proved; so he is so by nature. 


(c. Objection to the fourth conclusion) 


In contrast to this, however, nature is a cause that produces its effects either 
always or in most cases, as is said in the second book of Physics,!3* but for- 
tune is rarely a cause, since it occurs infrequently, following the second book 
of Physics. So, no one is well-fortuned by nature. 


(d. Answer to the objection) 


We solved this objection above in the first chapter, when we argued in which 
sense good fortune is nature and in which it is not nature.!35 


(3. Conclusion) 


So, it appears clear who the well-fortuned are and where good fortune comes 
from. Be these things said concerning the third chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


Concerning the fourth chapter, we must investigate which impetuses good for- 
tune is said to concern, and we will make three points. First, how many impe- 
tuses are to be found in our soul. Second, it will be determined which of these 
impetuses is good fortune concerned with. Third, whether these kinds of impe- 
tuses compel us when we act according to them.!36 


135 See supra Caput 1.2.ii, pp. 182-184. 

136 By means of this series of questions, Javelli aims to provide a comprehensive doctrine of 
the kinds of impetuses that are active in the human soul, to finally specify the kind of 
impetus that is ultimately responsible for good fortune. A similar reflection had already 
been undertaken by Giles of Rome in his commentary on the Liber (in particular on 
1247b 19-21), and Javelli is clearly indebted to Giles in that matter. See Cordonier (2014C: 
151-155). 
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(1. How many impetuses are to be found in our soul?) 
(i. Presentation of the distinction between two kinds of impetuses or movements) 


Quantum ad primum, adverte quod in appetitu sensitivo et in voluntate et in 
intellectu potest esse duplex impetus sive motus, ut in appetitu sensitivo potest 
esse motus appetitivus et motus naturalis, et in voluntate motus voluntarius et 
motus naturalis, et intellectu motus rationalis et motus naturalis. 


(ii. Application of the distinction presented in i) 
Quorum differentia sumitur ex differentia moventium. 
(a. Application to the sensitive appetite) 


Nam si appetitus sensitivus movetur a sensu vel phantasia vel cogitativa pro- 
ponente sibi obiectum ut bonum delectabile, dicitur motus appetitivus; move- 
tur enim appetitus a sensu ratione qua appetitus, ut a proprio motivo. Si 
autem movetur ad bonum vel ad fugam mali non a sensu praecognoscente, sed 
ab auctore primo et motore omnis naturae secundum modum suum, dicitur 
motus naturalis. Nam deus gloriosus supplere potest virtutem causae secundae, 
et sicut movet appetitum mediante sensu apprehendente bonum, ita potest 
movere sine sensu faciendo impetum, et incitando ad aliquod operandum, ad 
quod sine praecognitione sequetur aliquod bonum ipsi appetenti. 


(b. Application to the will) 


Similiter, si voluntas movetur ab intellectu praesentante sibi bonum, dicitur 
motus voluntarius. Proprium enim motivum voluntatis ut est voluntas, est 
intellectus. Si autem movetur a primo motore impellente ipsam ad bonum, 


137 The idea is that every movement of the human will is preceded by a cognitive act or 
by an intellectual judgement indicating that this or that object is desirable: hence the 
claim that the sense is only moved when an object has been *presented" as being (i.e. 
qua) “delectable” (i.e. good and desirable) by the cogitative faculty (i.e. a mental faculty 
that is, according to a view that was very common in the Middle Ages, responsible for the 
distinction and evaluation of different particular objects). This idea put forward by Javelli 
is basically consistent with a view of the mind that was labelled "intellectualism" by schol- 
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(1. How many impetuses are to be found in our soul?) 
(i. Presentation of the distinction between two kinds of impetuses or movements) 


As for the first point, consider that in the sensitive appetite, in the will and in 
the intellect there might be a twofold impetus or movement, i.e.: in the sensi- 
tive appetite there might be an appetitive movement and a natural movement, 
in the will there might be a voluntary and a natural movement, and in the intel- 
lect a rational movement and a natural movement. 


(ii. Application of the distinction presented in i) 
And their difference reflects the difference of the movers. 
(a. Application to the sensitive appetite) 


For if the sensitive appetite is moved by senses, imagination, or by the cogita- 
tive faculty presenting him an object as being a delectable good,!?" this is said 
to be a movement of the appetite; indeed, the appetite is moved by the senses 
as far as it is an appetite, i.e. it is moved by its proper mover. But if it is moved 
towards the good or towards the avoidance of evil not by the senses knowing 
the future in advance, but by the Father and Mover of all nature according to 
its own mode, this is called a natural movement. For the glorious God can sup- 
ply the power of the secondary cause, thereby moving the appetite by means 
of the sense that apprehends the good; in this way, He can move without any 
impetus on the part of the sense, but stimulating it to do something which is 
followed, without any forethought, by something that is good for the one who 
has the appetite. 


(b. Application to the will) 


Similarly, if the will is moved by the intellect presenting it a good,?8 this is 
called a voluntary movement. Indeed, the proper moving principle of the will 
as far as it is will is the intellect. However, if it is moved by the first mover driv- 


ars and that was shared in the Middle Ages by authors such as, in particular, Thomas Aqui- 
nas and Giles of Rome. A very similar claim was made by Javelli supra Caput 1.2.iii.a, p. 186 
and is applied to the case of the human will infra Caput Iv.1.ii.b (here below). 

138 See Caput 1.2.iii.a (with note go). 
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dicitur motus naturalis. Movet enim tunc deus voluntatem non ratione qua 
voluntas, quoniam ut sic respicit intellectum, sed ratione qua quaedam natura 
est. 


(c. Application to the intellect) 


Similiter, si intellectus movetur ad intelligendum vel ratiocinandum a seipso 
actuato specie intelligibili, dicitur motus intellectualis, vel rationalis. Si autem 
movetur a primo et universali movente, dicitur motus naturalis, quoniam intel- 
lectus sic motus est ut natura quaedam subiecta auctori et motori omnis natu- 
rae modo convenienti singulis naturis. Nam alio modo movet naturalia, alio 
modo cognoscitiva et intellectualia. 


(iii. Conclusion) 

Ex hiis patet quod in anima nostra respectu appetitus et respectu voluntatis et 
respectu intellectus est impetus sive motus naturalis, et impetus proprius qui 
nominatur nomine potentiae. 

(2. Which of these impetuses is good fortune concerned with?) 

(i. First establishment of the claim) 

(a. Formulation of the claim) 

Quantum ad secundum, dico quod bona fortuna non est nisi circa impetus 


naturales, nec dicitur benefortunatus nisi quia sequitur impetus naturales et 
secundum illos operatur. 


139 This conclusion essentially consists in a synthetic summary of what was already clai- 


med at the beginning of the chapter (supra Caput Iv.1.i) but that was demonstratively 
established by the application of the distinction to all kinds of human faculties (supra 
Caput IV.Lii). 
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ing it to the good, this is called a natural movement. Indeed, in this case God 
moves the will not as far as it is will, since as such it is related to the intellect, 
but as far as itis a certain kind of nature. 


(c. Application to the intellect) 


Similarly, if the intellect is moved to intellection or to calculation by itself 
because it is actualized by an intelligible species, this is called intellectual or 
rational movement. Now, if the intellect is moved by the first and universal 
mover, this is called natural movement, since the intellect, moved in this way, 
is like a certain nature that is subjected to the father and mover of all nature in 
the modality that is proper to each single nature. For he moves natural beings 
in a certain way, while cognitive and intellectual beings in another way. 


(iii. Conclusion) 


From this it becomes clear that!?? in our soul, in relation to the appetite, to the 
will, and to the intellect, there is a natural impetus or movement, and a proper 
impetus that is named according to the name of the faculty. 


(2. Which of these impetuses is good fortune concerned with?) 
(i. First establishment of the claim) 
(a. Formulation of the claim) 


As for the second point, I say that good fortune is only concerned with the natu- 
ralimpetuses!#0 and that that no-one is said to be well-fortuned without having 
followed the natural impetuses and having acted according to them.!^! 


140 Thelatin phrasing of this claim is much more tortuous in the original Latin; it might be 
translated literally in this way: "there is no good fortune but concerning the natural impe- 
tuses”. 

141 Here again, the Latin phrasing is much more tortuous: “[...] and that no-one is said to 
be well-fortuned who does not follow the natural impetuses and act according to them" 
Javelli's point is that the good fortune under consideration in the Liber is essentially and 
necessarily linked to the natural impetuses. 
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(b. Demonstration of the claim) 


Nam dictum est supra benefortunatum tendere in operationibus suis sine prae- 
cognitione et sine discursu, et interrogatus nescit dicere quare sic velit operari, 
sed tantum quod cor sibi sic dictat et sibi placet; sed qui operatur secundum 
motum appetitivum vel voluntarium non operatur sine praecognitione, quo- 
niam voluntas (ut sic) et appetitivus sensitivus (ut sensitivus) non referuntur 
nisi in praecognitum. Et intellectus (ut intellectus) non intelligit nisi actuatus, 
nec concludit nisi ratiocinatione. Haec autem omnia repugnant bonae fortu- 
nae, quoniam diximus eam esse naturam sine ratione. 


(c. Conclusion) 


Ergo constat quod non est nisi circa impetus naturales factos in anima nostra 
a deo ut est motor omnis naturae modo sibi convenienti. 


(ü. Confirmation of the claim) 
Et confirmatur duplici signo. 
(a. Confirmation by a first sign) 


Primo, quoniam videmus insipientes et male ratiocinantes esse bene fortuna- 
tos, quoniam operantur ut impelluntur sicut bestiae instinctu naturali, in quo 
non est error. 


(b. Confirmation by a second sign) 


Secundo, quoniam circa idem negotium videmus eos qui multa consideratione 
et multo consilio operati fuerint non consequi intentum, aliqui autem impe- 


6 referuntur ed. 1568] feruntur ed. 1531. 


142 Seesupra Caput 1.2.iii.b, p. 186. 

143 See supra Caput 1.2.iii.d, pp. 186188. 

144 It is remarkable that Javelli, once having established his claim by a proper demonstration, 
adds here a kind of confirmation “by a twofold sign". This procedure was not rare in the 
Aristotelian tradition where the "argument from sign", as a kind of inductive reasoning, 
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(b. Demonstration of the claim) 


For it was said above that the well-fortuned man has in his actions a tendency 
without forethought and without rational process, and when he is asked he 
is unable to say why he wants to act that way, but he just says that his heart 
prescribes him to act that way and that this pleases him;!#2 but he who acts 
according to an appetitive or voluntary movement does not perform without 
forethought, since the will (because it is the will) and the sensitive appetite 
(because it is sensitive) only pertain to what is forethought. And the intellect 
(as it is intellect), has no thinking unless it is actualized, and does not conclude 
anything but by calculating. Now, all these features are incompatible with good 
fortune, since we have said that this is a nature without reason.143 


(c. Conclusion) 

So, itis evident that there is no fortune other than that which is due to the nat- 
ural impetuses made in our soul by God as he is the Mover of all nature in a 
way that is convenient to it. 

(ü. Confirmation of the claim) 

And this is confirmed by a twofold sign.44 

(a. Confirmation by a first sign) 

First, since we see some foolish and badly calculating men to be well-fortuned, 
since they act as they are driven, as the beasts also do when driven by a natural 
instinct, in which there is no error. 


(b. Confirmation by a second sign) 


Second, since concerning the same affair we see that those who had acted 
with much inquiry!^* and much deliberation do not obtain what they sought, 


was considered weaker than the properly “demonstrative” syllogism but useful for peda- 
gogical purpose—because its premises were based on experimental facts. This passage, 
as well as the following part of the Chapter 1v that contains the two incidental questions, 
might well reflect the atmosphere of Javelli's teaching. 

145 The term “inquiry” stands for the Latin consideratio. 
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tuose et improvise procedentes prosperantur; ergo bona fortuna variatur circa 
impetus naturales factos in anima, sive in concupiscilibi, sive in voluntate, sive 
in intellectu. 


(tii. First incidental question) 

(a. Formulation of the question) 

Sed quaeritur a quo principio fiunt naturales motus et impetus in nobis. 
(b. Answer to the question) 

Dico secundum Aristotelem quod a deo inquantum est motor universalis. 
(c. Justification of the answer) 


Nam sicut ex sua perfectione continet, conservat et ad esse deducit omnia, ita 
quod nihil est extra ipsum quod non contineatur in ipso, sic ex sua potentia 
movet totum universum et omnem naturam quae est in universo in proprios 
fines et in bonum eis conveniens. Unde quantum sit ex parte dei, cum sit pri- 
mum bonum, omnem naturam impellit ad bonum, et in omni homine causat 
impetum ad bonum proprium, verum quia diversarum dispositionum et com- 
plexionum et nativitatum sunt homines, ideo aliqui percipiunt et acceptant 
hos impetus et secundum eos operantur, aliqui autem non, vel quia nimis dediti 
exterioribus vel quia suo ingenio metiri volunt omnia, quodque rationi suae 
non consonat, pro inconvenienti; hinc provenit bona et mala fortuna. 


16 percipiunt corr.] praecipiunt ed. 1531, ed. 1568. 18 metiri ed. 1568] mentiri ed. 1537. 


146 The Latin phrase that was rendered by *impetuously and spontaneously" is impetuose et 
improvise. The first adverb, impetuose, might also be translated literally by "in virtue of the 
impetus”; but it is precisely interesting and important to note that, in Javelli's reading of 
the Liber de bona fortuna, the idea of an action made in virtue of the impetus is finally 
thought to be “impetuous” in the modern sense of the term. As for the second adverb, 
improvise, which was translated here by "spontaneously" it must be noted that this “spon- 
taneity" too is to be understood in its modern meaning— not in the Aristotelian sense that 
corresponds to the Greek term automaton as to the Latin term casus (on this, see supra 
chapter 1, section 1, p. 12, note 7); and here again, it is interesting to see that the term impro- 
vise, which literally means something as “without prevision" can also be interepreted in 
Javelli as meaning some kind of “improvisation” in the modern sense. 
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whereas some succeed by proceeding impetuously and spontaneously;^$ so 
good fortune varies concerning the natural impetuses produced in the soul, be 
it in the concupiscible part, in the will, or in the intellect. 


(iii. First incidental question)? 
(a. Formulation of the question) 


But it is asked here following which principle are these natural movements and 
impetuses produced in us. 


(b. Answer to the question) 
Following Aristotle, I say that it is God, as far as He is the universal mover.!48 
(c. Justification of the answer) 


For justas, because of His perfection, He comprehends, preserves, and brings to 
light all things in such a way as nothing exists outside Him that is not compre- 
hended by Him, in this way thanks to His power he moves the entire universe 
and all nature that lies within the universe towards their own ends and towards 
the goods that are appropriate to them. This is why, as far as God's perspective is 
concerned, since He is the highest good, He drives every nature towards its good 
and causes in every human being an impetus towards their own good, whereas 
because human beings have different dispositions, temperaments, and births, 
it follows that some can perceive and accept these impetuses, and can act 
according to them, while some others cannot, either because they are too con- 
cerned with external affairs, or because they want to evaluate everything with 
their intellect and they consider what is not consistent with their reason as a 
shortcoming; this is where good and bad fortune come from. 


147 This question, as well as the following one (infra 1v.2.iv, p. 220) were not announced in the 
summary of the chapter given above. 

148 The claim that God is the “universal mover’ is a free rephrasing of the content of a crucial 
passage of the second chapter of the Liber (Aristotle 2016: 1247b 15—1248a 34). This pas- 
sage, which was probably on Javelli's mind from this section of this work, is quoted and 
discussed at lenght in the answer of the second incidental question (infra 1v.2.iv, p. 220). 
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(iv. Second incidental question) 
(a. Formulation of the question) 


Iterum quaeritur, si deus est principium omnis motus in nobis, utrum sit prin- 
cipium intellectionum nostrarum et consilii et ratiocinationis et volitionis. 


(b. Answer to the question) 


Dico secundum Aristotelem quod sic respectu primae ratiocinationis et primae 
volitionis, et id declaratur quadruplici ratione. 


(c. Justification of the answer) 
(a. First argument) 


Primo, quod aliquando est in potentia, aliquando in actu, necesse est ut reduca- 
tur ad aliquod semper existens actu, quoniam nihil seipsum reducit de potentia 
adactum, sed intellectus noster aliquando est intelligens in potentia, aliquando 
inactu, ideo potentialis vocatus est ex tertio De Anima, ergo necesse est ut redu- 
catur de potentia ad actum intelligendi ab eo qui semper est actu intelligens, et 
hic est deus gloriosus. Id autem necesse est fieri respectu primae intellectionis, 
quoniam antequam primam intellectionem habeat est mere in potentia, ideo 
non potest seipsum reducere ad actum; postquam autem actuatus est prima 
intellectione potest seipsum actuare respectu sequentium; convenienter ergo 
prima intellectio in deum reducitur. 


Unde dicit Aristoteles: "Est aliquod principium, cuius non est aliud extra ipsum, 
et quia tale secundum esse, tale potest facere" Id est et quia est actu sem- 
per intelligens potest facere intellectum nostrum actu intelligentem, et hoc est 
deus. 


20 dicit ed. 1568] inquit ed. 1521. 


149 Inthis answer to the second incidental question, Javelli follows Aristotle much more clo- 
sely than in his answer to the first (Caput 1v.2.iii). For here, his answer is mainly based 
on a crucial passage of the second chapter of the Liber (see supra note 148) and all the 
four arguments that are used in what follows are built on a particular passage of the 
opuscule—which is systematically quoted by Javelli at the end of the argument. 
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(iv. Second incidental question) 
(a. Formulation of the question) 


Again, it is asked, assuming that God is the principle of all movements in us, 
whether it is the principle of our intellections, deliberation, calculation and 
act of will. 


(b. Answer to the question) 


Following Aristotle, I say that He is the cause of our first calculation and act of 
will, and this is argued in force of four arguments.!^? 


(c. Justification of the answer) 
(a. First argument) 


First, it is necessary that what is sometimes in potentiality and sometimes in 
act be reduced to something that is always in act, since nothing reduces itself 
from potentiality to actuality, but our intellect sometimes thinks in potentiality 
and sometimes in actuality, hence it has been called “potential” from the third 
book On the Soul, so it is necessary that it be reduced from the potentiality to 
the actuality of thinking by He who always thinks in actuality, and this is the 
glorious God. Now, it is necessary that this is done in relation to the first intel- 
lection since before the first intellection, it is purely in potentiality, so it cannot 
become act; however, after having been actualized by the first intellection it can 
actualize itself in relation to the things that follow; therefore, it is appropriate 
that the first intellection be God. 


This is why Aristotle says: “there is a certain principle, outside of which there 
is nothing else and this can do such a thing because it is such according to the 
fact that it is such”150 i.e.: and because it always thinks in actuality, it can make 
our intellect think in actuality, and this is God. 


150 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 22-24): “Aut est aliquod principium cuius non est aliud extra, ipsum 
autem quia tale secundum esse tale potest facere." 
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(B. Second argument) 


Secundo, si intellectus noster consiliatur a se, ergo tenderet consilians in infi- 
nitum. Cum enim sit consilians aliquando in potentia, aliquando in actu, si 
quareatur quare nunc consiliatur et ante non, erit necesse respondere quod 
nunc consiliatur quia prius habuit consilium, quo factus in actu potest nunc 
consiliari, vel quia reductus est in actu a primo intelligente, qui est deus, non 
potest dici primum, quoniam quaeretur de priori consilio quomodo habitum 
est, aut ab alio consilio, aut a primo intelligente. Si dicis ab alio, ergo vel proce- 
des in infinitum, vel devenietur ad primum, quod reducitur in deum, sicut et 
prima intellectio. 


Unde inquit Aristoteles: "Non enim consiliabatur consilians antequam con- 
siliaretur, sed est principium quodam, neque intellexit intelligens priusquam 
intelligeret, et hoc est in infinitum; non igitur eius quod est intelligere intellec- 
tus principium, neque consiliandi consilium". 


(y. Third argument) 


Tertio, sicut se habet deus in toto universo, et totum universum ad deum, sic 
se habet ad animam nostram, et anima ad deum. Sed deus est causa omnis 
motus in universo, cum sit universale movens et primum. Ergo est causa omnis 
motus in anima nostra, ex consequenti movet intellectum ad intelligendum, 
ad consiliandum et voluntatem in bonum inclinat, sicut unumquodque ens in 
proprium finem. 


Unde inquit Aristoteles: *quod motus principium in anima, palam quemadmo- 
dum in toto deus, et omne in illud. Movet enim quemadmodum omnia, quod 
in nobis divinum" 


23 in edd. However, it must be noted that the source only says: "et omne illud" Aristotle (2016: 11, 
1248a 24—29). 


151 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 18-21): “Non enim consiliabatur consilians et antequam consiliare- 
tur, sed est principium quoddam, neque intellexit intelligens priusquam intelligeret, et 
hoc in infinitum. Non igitur eius quod est intelligere intellectus principium, neque consi- 
liandi consilium." 
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(B. Second argument) 


Second, if our intellect deliberated from within itself, so in deliberating it would 
have a tendency to the infinite. Indeed, since it sometimes deliberates in poten- 
tiality and sometimes in actuality, if one asks why it deliberates now and did not 
so before, it will be necessary to answer that now it deliberates because before it 
had a deliberation and that when it was made in actuality, it enables it to delib- 
erate now, or because it has been reduced to the actuality by the first intelligent 
principle, i.e. God, who cannot be called the “first’, since it would then be asked 
concerning the preceding deliberation how this has been possible, or concern- 
ing another deliberation, or concerning the first intelligent principle. If you say 
that it is by something else, so either you will proceed to the infinite, or you will 
come to the first principle, that is reduced to God, as is also the case for the first 
intellection. 


This is why Aristotle says: “Indeed, he did not deliberate to deliberate before 
deliberating, but there is some kind of principle, nor did he think to think prior 
to thinking, and so ad infinitum; so the intellect is not the principle of the action 
of intellection, nor deliberation that of the act of deliberating”.15! 


(y. Third argument) 


Third, as God behaves towards the whole universe and the whole universe 
towards God, in the same way he behaves towards our soul and the soul towards 
God. But God is the cause of every movement in the universe, when he is the 
universal and first mover. So He is the cause of every movement in our soul, 
accordingly He moves the intellect to think, and He inclines the will to delib- 
erate towards the good, as he does with every kind of being towards its proper 
end. 


This is why Aristotle says: “that the principle of movement is in the soul, just 
as God is evidently in all parts of the universe and every part of it is in Him. 
Indeed, what is divine in us moves everything in a certain way”.!52 


152 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 24-29): "Quod autem queritur hoc est, quid motus principium in 
anima. Palam quemadmodumin toto deus, et omne illud: movet enim aliquo modo omnia 
quod in nobis divinum. Rationis autem principium non ratio, sed aliquid melius. Quid igi- 
tur utique erit melius et scientia et intellectu nisi deus?" 
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(ô. Fourth argument) 


Quarto, ratio non est primum principium ratiocinationis. Nam eadem ratione 
qua intellectus non est primum principium intellectionis, sic nec ratio ratio- 
cinationis, ergo reducendum est ad aliquod melius ratione, ad quod se habet 
intellectus noster ut organum motum ab ipso. Hoc autem melius non est nisi 
deus. 


Unde inquit Aristoteles: "Rationis principium non est ratio, sed aliud melius. 
Quis igitur erit melius et scientia et intellectu, nisi deus? Virtus enim intellec- 
tus organum", scilicet est dei. 


(v. Conclusion) 


Patet igitur quomodo non solum impetus benefortunatorum reducuntur ad 
primum motorem totius naturae, sed et nostra prima intellectio, primum con- 
silium, prima volitio, prima ratiocinatio in deum reducuntur ad quem se habet 
intellectus noster ut organum, quoniam et ab ipso solo habet esse per creatio- 
nem, et in ipso intellectu lucet divina similitudo. 


(3. Whether these kinds of impetuses compel us when we act according to them) 


Quantum ad tertium, adverte quod huiusmodi impetus naturales facti in anima 
nostra non necessitant nos, sed inclinant ad operandum (aliter cum sapientes 
et prudentes patiantur huiusmodi impetus, ut diximus, ita operarentur secun- 
dum illas sicut et insipientes, et essent bene fortunati sicut illi, cuius oppositum 
videmus). 


(i. Summary: these kinds of impetuses incline us, but do not compel us) 


Dicendum est ergo quod huiusmodi impetus inclinant nos, sed non necessi- 
tant, quoniam deus (ut motor omnis naturae) unamquamque movet modo sibi 
convenienti, ut scilicet moveat naturalia determinate ad unum, intellectualia 
autem libere, ita ut possint in oppositum. 


153 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 28—29): "Rationis autem principium non ratio, sed aliquid melius. 
Quid igitur utique erit melius et scientia et intellectu nisi deus? Virtus enim intellectus 
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(ô. Fourth argument) 


Fourth, reason is not the first principle of calculating. For, for the same reason 
as the one that explains that the intellect is not the principle of intellection, in 
the same way reason is not the principle of calculating, so it must be reduced 
to something else, which is better than reason, towards which our intellect 
behaves as an instrument moved by it. Now, this better thing is nothing but God. 


This is why Aristotle says: “the principle of reasoning is not reason itself, but 
something better. So, what would be, in any case, better than science as well as 
than intellect, but God? Indeed, virtue is the instrument of the intellect"!53 i.e. 
the instrument of God. 


(v. Conclusion) 


So, it becomes clear not only that the impetuses of well-fortuned men are re- 
duced to the first mover of all nature, but also that our first intellection, our first 
deliberation, our first act of will and our first calculating are reduced to God, 
towards which our intellect behaves as an instrument, because it is also from 
Him only that he receives being through creation, and it is in the intellect itself 
that the divine similitude shines. 


(3. Whether these kinds of impetuses compel us when we act according to them) 


As for the third point, consider that these kinds of impetuses produced in our 
soul do not compel us, but incline us to act (otherwise, when the wise and 
thoughtful receive the impetuses ofthis kind, as we said, they would act accord- 
ing to them as also would the foolish men and they would be well-fortuned like 
them— but we see the contrary of this). 


(i. Summary: these kinds of impetuses incline us, but do not compel us) 


So, it must be said that these kinds of impetuses incline us, but do not com- 
pel us, since God (as the mover of all nature) moves every single thing in a way 
that is appropriate to it, i.e. in such a way that he moves natural things determi- 
nately towards one effect, whereas he moves intellectual things freely, so that 
they can also move towards the opposite. 


organum” Javelli makes sense of this difficult passage by considering the "intellect" under 
exam in the final sentence of the passage quoted to be the divine intellect. 
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(ii. Comparison of the soul to a die) 


Unde se habent huiusmodi impetus in anima nostra sicut longitudo aut lati- 
tudo in taxillo. Nam si taxillus sit in una parte longior dum proiicitur inclinatur 
firmari super parte longiore, non tamen necessitatur, quia potest firmari super 
partem aliam; similiter si est in una parte latior, inclinatur, non tamen neces- 
sitatur firmari super illam. Sic accidit nobis quoad huiusmodi impetus. Unde 
inquit Aristoteles, “non quia hos’, scilicet impetus, “oportet sequi, sed quale uti- 
que erit cubos super longa iacere”. 


CAPUT V 


In quinto capite, declarandum est quantum consonant supradictis quae ab 
antiquis dicebantur de bona fortuna. Et sunt quinque. 


(1. First saying of the ancients) 


Primo: benefortunati sunt qui agentes secundum impetum diriguntur in 
bonum, existentes sine ratione. Id consonat supradictis, quoniam impetus 
secundum quos operantur benefortunati non sunt rationales, sed naturales, ex 
consequenti non sunt a ratione sic dictante, sed a deo ut motor omnis naturae. 


(2. Second saying of the ancients) 


Secundo: benefortunatis non expedit consiliari. Id consonat supradictis, quo- 
niam moventur et diriguntur in bonum ab auctore naturae, “qui est melior 


6 illam ed. 1531] illa ed. 1568. 10 ab ed. 1531] de ed. 1568. 


154 Aristotle (2016: 1247b 16-19): "Quid igitur prohibet accidere alicui deinceps talia multo- 
tiens, non quia hos oportet, sed quale utique erit cubos semper longa iacere?" 

155 What was translated here by "to succeed in obtaining some good" is the Latin dirigi in 
bonum, which means literally "to be directed towards some good" This phrase comes again 
shortly after in the discussion of the second saying of the ancients, but there the idea 
is that the well-fortuned men are *moved and directed towards the good by the father of 
nature": so in this second occurrence we have translated it more literally. Actually, the dif- 
ficulties in giving a fixed translation for these two occurrences of the same phrase is due 
first to the fact that Javelli himself seems to associate the phrase dirigi in bonum with a 
rather complex and flexible conceptual content, but also to the fact that the verb dirigi 
has already a difficult meaning in the Liber as such, where the verb, that corresponds to 
the Greek xatop8éw (Aristotle 2016: 1247a 04, 1247a 13, 12474 15, 1247a 24, 12478 30, 1247b 10 
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(ii. Comparison of the soul to a die) 


This is why these kinds of impetuses in our soul are like the length and the 
width of a die. For if the die is longer on one side, when it is thrown it is inclined 
to lie on the longer side, still it is not compelled to do so, since it may well end 
up on the other side; similarly, if it has a wider side, it is inclined to lie on it, but 
it is not compelled to do so. The same happens to us when we have these kinds 
of impetuses. This is why Aristotle says “not because of these" i.e. the impetus, 
^we are inclined to act, but rather in the same way as such a die is inclined to 
lie on the longer side”.!5+ 


CHAPTER V 


In the fifth chapter, one must say how much what has been said so far is consis- 
tent with the sayings of the ancient thinkers on good fortune. And these sayings 
are five. 


(1. First saying of the ancients) 


First, the well-fortuned are those who, in acting according to the impetus, suc- 
ceed in obtaining some good!*> although they act without reason.556 This is 
consistent with what was said above, since the impetuses according to which 
the well-fortuned act are not rational, but natural, and accordingly they do not 
come from reason prescribing so, but from God as the mover of all nature. 


(2. Second saying of the ancients) 


Second, deliberating does not help the well-fortuned.!5? This is consistent with 
what was said above, since they are moved and directed towards the good by 


1247b 25,1247b 27, 1247b 31, 1248a 14, 1248b 04), means “to succeed" or “to go on prosperou- 
sly" and is used in the intransitive form; this probably explains that Javelli added to this 
verb in bonum. 

156 Aristotle (2016:1248a 29-31): ^Et propter hoc quod olim dicebatur, bene fortunati vocantur 
qui si impetum faciant, dirigunt sine ratione existentes, et consiliari non expedit ipsis." 

157 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 29-34): "Et propter hoc quod olim dicebatur, bene fortunati vocan- 
tur qui si impetum faciant, dirigunt sine ratione existentes, et consiliari non expedit ipsis: 
habent enim principium tale quod melius intellectu et consilio, qui autem rationem, hoc 
autem non habent, neque divinos instinctus, hoc non possunt. Sine ratione enim exis- 
tentes adipiscuntur.” 
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omni intellectu et humano consilio”; prudentiae enim nostrae incertae, motio- 
nes autem divinae certissimae. 


(3. Third saying of the ancients) 


Tertio: ratio est impeditiva bonae fortunae. Id consonat supradictis, quoniam 
ratio humana aut extinguit aut facit quod non percipiuntur huiusmodi impe- 
tus, et si percipiuntur non curantur ab operantibus secundum rationem. Nihil 
enim operari dignatur, nisi ut eis sua ratio dictat. Et ideo est impeditiva bonae 
fortunae. 


(4. Fourth saying of the ancients) 


Quarto: bona fortuna excedit sapientiam et prudentiam hominis, quantum- 
cumque sapientis. Id consonat supradictis, quoniam humana ratio de futuris 
contingentibus parvam aut nullam divinationem et praecognitionem habet, 
bona autem fortuna futurum respicit, super quod est maxime divinativa, quo- 
niam huiusmodi impetus sunt a deo, qui (ut inquit Aristoteles) per se et bene 
videt praesens et futurum et quod praeteriit: quoniam igitur benefortunatus 
movetur et dirigitur a deo, cui nihil est incognitum, qui autem consulitur a 
sapiente et prudente movetur a ratione humana parum cognoscitiva futuri, 
ideo bona fortuna excedit sapientiam et prudentiam hominis, quantumcun- 
que sapientis. 


(5. Fifth saying of the ancients) 


Quinto: bona fortuna magis viget in illis qui rationem amiserunt, propterea 
insipientes, melancholici et simplices bene fortunati. Id consonat supradic- 


15 igitur ed. 1568] gitur ed. 1521. 16 qui ed. 1531] quae ed. 1568. 


158 Aristotle (2016:1248a 32-34): "[...] habent enim principium tale quod melius intellectu et 
consilio, qui autem rationem, hoc autem non habent, neque divinos instinctus, hoc non 
possunt." 

159 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 38-40): "Hoc et bene videt et futurum et presens, et quorum periit 
ratio sic." This passage was frequently quoted by the medieval readers of the Liber since it 
was percieved as a kind of echo to Christian theology, for which it was very common view 
that God, as the ultimate principle of all beings, knows all of them by His self-knowledge. 
See supra chapter 3, section 5, note 47, chapter 4, section 2, note 36 and chapter 6, note 43. 
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the father of nature, “who is better than intellect and deliberation";58 indeed 
our wisdom is fallible, whereas divine movements are totally infallible. 


(3. Third saying of the ancients) 


Third, reason is an impediment to good fortune. This is consistent with what 
was said above, since human reason either extinguishes these kinds of impe- 
tuses or prevents us from perceiving them, and even if they are perceived, those 
who act according to reason do not listen to them. Indeed, nothing is con- 
sidered worth-doing unless reason has prescribed it. This is why reason is an 
impediment to good fortune. 


(4. Fourth saying of the ancients) 


Fourth, good fortune exceeds any human thoughtfulness and wisdom, no mat- 
ter how thoughtful someone might be. This is consistent with what was said 
above, since human reason has little or no prediction and forethought of future 
contingents, whereas good fortune is related to the future, about which it is 
particularly predictive, since these kind of impetuses are from God who (as 
Aristotle says), by himself knows well the future and the present, and what is 
past:!59 so, since the well-fortuned man is moved and directed by God, to Whom 
nothing is unknown, whereas he who is advised by a thoughtful and wise man 
is moved by human reason which knows little about the future, it follows that 
good fortune exceeds any human thoughtfulness and wisdom, no matter how 
thoughtful someone might be. 


(5. Fifth saying of the ancients) 


Fifth, good fortune is stronger in the case of those who have left reason aside, 
and because of this the foolish, the melancholic and the simple men are well- 
fortuned.!® This is consistent with what was said above!® since, in leaving 


160 Aristotle (2016: 1248a 39-b 03): "Propter quod melancolici et recte divinantes (videtur 
enim principium, amissa ratione, valere magis) et quemadmodum ceci memorantur 
magis amissisque hiis qui ad visibilia, virtuosius esse quod memoratur" This claim can 
here be taken for granted because Javelli has already shown that the foolish, the melan- 
cholic and the simple men belong to the sorts of human beings that are well-fortuned 
(supra Caput H11.ib, r11.1i.c and 1111.i.d). However, it is unclear why he does not recall 
here the first sort listed below, namely that of the “rude and unteachable" (Caput 1111.i.a): 
is it because this category is the least founded in the Liber itself? 

161 See supra Caput I11.1.i, pp. 198-202. 
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tis: quoniam amittentes rationem agunt sicut aguntur, unde se habent sicut 
bestiae ad instinctos naturales. Item magis percipiunt huiusmodi impetus illis- 
que intendunt non distracti in agibilibus. Unde, sicut ait Aristoteles, se habent 
ut caeci, qui amisso utpote sensu magis distractivo, virtuosius memorantur, sic 
homines amissa ratione vigorosius insequuntur divinos impetus, et ideo sunt 
benefortunati. 


Haec de bona fortuna dicta sint. Tractatus de bona fortuna Finis. 
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reason aside, they act as they are driven to act, and this is why they are con- 
nected to their natural instincts like beasts. Likewise, they perceive these kinds 
of impetuses and they structure their actions to a greater extent according to 
them since they are not distracted by the actions to be done.!® This is why, as 
Aristotle says, they behave like blind men who, given that what is the most dis- 
tracting has been left aside remember in a more vigorous way; in the same way 
men follow the divine impetuses in a more vigorous way when reason is left 
aside and this is why they turn out to be well-fortuned.165 


Be these things said on good fortune. End of the treatise on good fortune. 


162 The idea is that the melancholics are more fortunate than the others because, being in 
no way distracted by the necessity to act, they are able to "concentrate" on the influence 
that they receive from the first principle; similarly, the well-fortuned men succeed in their 
actions because they spontaneously follow natural impulses without any reflection on 
the very way to act. This explanation by Javelli perfectly captures the content of Aristo- 
tle (2016: 1248a 39-b 03) (supra chapter 4, section 3, note 71), although Aristotle is much 
more elliptical. Here again, the "spontaneity" has to be understood in its modern sense 
(compare with supra chapter 6, note 146). 

163 This explanation is the same as the one given supra Caput I111.i.b.f$, p. 200. 
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